A Complete Novel 


AT LAST =THE TRUTH ABOUT 


DANDRUFF 


AT LAST=A METHOD 
THAT WILL CURE! 


Pityrosporum ovale, which causes 
dandruff, magnified many times. 


Ten years’ research shows queer bottle-shaped 


germ, called Pityrosporum ovale, causes dandruff. 
Listerine treatment brings quick relief to 76% 
of patients in New Jersey clinic 


RE you troubled with dan- 
druff? Itching, burning 
scalp? Lifeless or falling hair? If 
so, remember: instead of merely 
treating the symptoms of dan- 
druff, you can now attack the 
cause with Listerine Antiseptic. 
Instead of momentarily rid- 
ding scalp surfaces of dandruff 
accumulations, you may now look 
for quick and'more lasting relief 
and, inmany cases, complete cure. 
These benefits‘are now possible 
following one of the most search- 
ing studies ever undertaken on 
the subject of dandruff. It re- 
vealed the true cause of dandruff 
and a successful method of treat- 
ing it with Listerine Antiseptic.* 


Pityrosporum Ovale Causes 
Dandruff 


In this study, test tube and mi- 
croscope proved that a savage 
little bottle-shaped germ, called 
Pityrosporum ovale, caused dan- 
druff. It is always present on the 
-seatp, in hair follicles, and dan- 
druff scales. 

No less important to you than 
this startling discovery are the 
results of prolonged clinical re- 
search on the treatment for dan- 
druff. First, rabbits suffering from 
dandruff were treated on one side 
only with Listerine Antiseptic. 
Within an average of 14 days, 


there was complete cure of dan- 
druff on the sides treated with 
Listerine. On the sides not thus 
treated, dandruff was in evidence 
nearly a month later. 


76% Got Relief 


In a midwestern and an eastern 
skin clinic, definitely satisfactory 
results were obtained on men and 
women suffering from dandruff. 
In the midwest clinic, a sub- 
stantial number of those using 
Listerine once a day obtained 
marked relief in the first two 
weeks. In some cases a complete 
cure was noted in from three to 
eight weeks. 

In the eastern clinic, 76% of 
the patients who had used Lister- 
ine twice a day showed marked 
improvement in or complete dis- 
appearance of the symptoms of 
dandruff within three weeks. 


Be Patient, I's Deep-Seated 


If you have any evidence of a 
dandruff condition, start today 
with full-strength Listerine once 
or twice a day. After applying 
Listerine, massage the scalp and 
hair vigorously. 

Listerine surrounds each hair, 
penetrates infected hair follicles, 
attacking Pityrosporum ovale. As 
Listerine spreads its soothing 
medication over the troubled 


scalp, note how wonderfully fresh 
and clean, how healthy, vigorous 
and full of life both hair and scalp 
feel. See how quickly unsightly 
scales and flakes are removed. 


Use Listerine Only 


Caution: do not expect the over- 
night miracles promised by rem- 
edies which have never been put 
to clinical test. Dandruff is a germ 
disease and requires persistent 
treatment with Listerine. Lister- 
ine’s marked curative properties 
are due to certain ingredients in 
a unique combination shared by 
no other antiseptic. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*For many years an odd bottle-shaped 
germ, Pityrosporum ovale, had been sus- 
pected of causing dandruff. No bacteri- 
ologist, however, had been able to isolate 
it and keep it sufficiently alive for dan- 
druff experiments. Where older men had 
failed, modern technicians succeeded. 
Pityrosporum ovale was not only isolated 
and kept alive, but produced dandruff, 
by inoculation, in rabbits, guinea pigs, 
and man. From the dandruff thus artifi- 
cially created, Pityrosporum ovale was 
re-isolated and again, by inoculation, 
produced dandruff. This 
sounds like a simple accom- 
plishment, but actually it re- 
quired years of application. 


LISTERINE} 
for Dandruff 
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Black = Water Swept Her Out of 
Sight. ae 


Girl Leaps for Ferryboat’ 3 
Misses: C: C.C. Rescuers 
Pings hues Tce Floes 


ice I couldn’t do more than just 
hold her up. It looked like we 
both would drown ...I was ready 
to give up... when I realized Joe 
@ was shouting at me, saw him 
swimming toward us towing a life 
preserver. Thanks to him we got 
the life preserver under the girl 
me ‘ : and brought her out from under 
“A. girl came running down the dock as the boat the dock where soldiers in a life boat pulled us out, 


pulled away. She jumped...and missed,” writes “But if it hadn't been forthat flashlight and those 


Harold Watson, “falling into the icy swirling water. h DATED dy’ batteries that kept the 
Standing as.I was on the deck of the ferryboat Ae Daring in aes i ip ia 


with my buddy Joe Flanagan, I saw her swept under * 

the pier while those on the dock couldn’t tell where page OE ee 

she was, never could have found the 
“One man had a flashlight but he didn’t on girl under that dock. : 

where to shiné it...I had to have it so I jumped 


Harold Watson of 64 Scholes St. and his 
pal Joseph Flanagan of 717 Madison 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., who were rewarded 
with C.C.C. Certificates of Valor signed 
"by President Roosevelt. 


back on the dock and dove after the girl with the ‘Gianed) 3 = 
flashlight in my mouth. I found her easy enough, : = 
but it was so cold in there amongst cakes of floating ket tae 


“EVEREADY” BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


‘The DATE-LINE Guarantees. FRESHNESS 
'NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., 30 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


YOU SAY THERE'S 
LIQUID IN THIS 
BATTERY;THAT 
MAKES (T WORK 2 


YES. ABOUT FOUR TEASPOONFULS 
GO ANTO EVERY.BATTERY WHEN 
ITS MADE. BUT IF IT STANDS FOR: 
MONTHS ON A DEALERS SHELF,, 
THE MOISTURE DRIES OUT, THE: 
BATTERY LOSES LIFE. THATS WHY 
IT PAYS TO GET DATED”EveReapy® 
BATTERIES. THE DATE*LINE GUARAN> 
TEES LONG LIFE. 
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My Training Pays 


OWNS PART TIME 
RADIO BUSINESS 
“I am a locomotive en- 
gineer with the B. & M. 
Railroad, and work part 
time in Radio. In the 
selling end I have made 
as high as $300 in one 
E month and have added to 

that about $100 in serv- 
ice work.’”—FRANK McCLELLAN, 
902 _ Elizabeth St.,  Mechanicville, 


| 


PARTNER IN LARGE 
RADIO SUPPLY HOUSE 
“Our concern has grown 
by leaps and bounds until 
it is today the largest 
wholesale Radio_ supply 
house in New England. 
We have established 
branehe at B oreo 

‘aine, an arre, ; 
The N.R.I, Man travels the highway 
to profits in Radio.”, REYNOLDS 
W. SMITH, 1187-91 Elm Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 

DOUBLED SALARY IN 
5 MONTHS 
“Shortly after I started 
the N.B.I, Course I be- 
gan teaching Radio classes 
at the Spartan School of 
Aeronautics.. After five 
months I was given @ 
chance to join the Ameri- 
can Airlines at a salary 
double that which I received from 
the school.’’—A. , BROTHERS, 
2554 Hill St., Santa Monica, Cali- 

fornia. 
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THAT § CAN TRAIN YOU 
AT HOME FOR & 


cod Jot- 


_ U Will Send You a Sample Lesson 
FREE 


Clip the-coupon and mail it, I will prove 
that I can train you at home in _your spare 
time to be a RADIO EXPERT. I will send 
you my first lesson FREE, Examino it, read 
it, see how clear and easy it is to understand 
—how practical I make learning Radio at 
home. Then you will know why men without 
Badio or electrical experience have become 
Radio Experts and are earning more money 
than ever as a result of my Training. 


Many Radio Experts Make 
$30, $50, $75 a Week 


Radio broadcasting stations pay engineors, 
operators, station managers up to $5,000 a 
year, Spare time. Radio set servicing pays as 
much ag $200 to $500 a year—full time serv- 
icing pays as much as $30, $50, $75 a week. 


Money Back Agreement Protects You 
Save Money —Learn at Home 
I am sure I can train you successfully. I agree in 


Many Radio Experts own their own businesses, Writing to refund every penny you pay me if 
Manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, you are not satisfled with my Lessons and Instruc- 
inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, tion Service when you finish. I'll send you & 
paying up to $6,000 a year. Automobile, copy of this agreement with my Free Book. 


police, aviation, commercial Radio, and loud 
speaker systems are newer fields offering good 
opportunities now and for the future, _Tele- 
vision promises many good joba soon. Men I 
trained have good jobs in all these branches 
of Radio. 


Many Make $5, $10, $15 a Week 
Extra in Spare Time 
Whiie Learning 


Starting the day you enroll, I send you Extra 
Money Job Sheets. They show you how to do 
Radio repair jobs, how to cash in quickly— 
give you plans and ideas that made good 
spare time money—from $200 to $500 a year— 
for hundreds of fellows. I send you Radio 
equipment to conduct experiments, give you 
practical Radio experience, 


Get My Lesson and 64-Page Book 

FREE. Mail Coupon 
In addition to my Sample Lesson, I wilt send you 
my 64-page book ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio,’ 
FREE to anyone over 16 years old. My book 
points out Radio’s spare time and full time oppor- 
tunities and those coming in television; my Train- 
ing in Radio and Television; shows you letters 
from men I trained, telling what they are doing 
and earning; shows my Money Back Agreement. 
MAIL THE COUPON in an envelope, or paste it 
on @ penny postcard. 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute 
Dept. 7KDS Washineton, D. C. 


'64.PAGE BOOK 
SAMPLE LESSON 


5. £. SMITH, President, National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 7KD5, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Without obligation, send me the Sample Lesson and your 
free book about the spare time and full time Radio oppor- 
tunities, and-how I can train for them at home in spare 
time. (Please write plainly.) 
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y es y a 
Arrest Him, Officer! 
VLL HAVE COMPLETE FACTS ON 
THE OTHER FELLOW TONIGHT! 


Follow This Man! 


ECRET Service Operator No.38 is on the job. Fh aptnwed nerd 
oe all the excitement of his chase after the counter | 
See how a crafty operator works. Telltale 

foser ponte’ in oe murdered girl’s room that help him solve 
oo mystery! BETTER than fiction because every word 

oc hoe, jo obligation. Just mail me the coupon get— 


FREE No. 38 Made to His Chiet 


4 fe 5 as ki ty f 
Lia Theis ald ; fice. ] sae ng prefession. f ‘A reguley 
sala: And remember: graduates of 
this school ts D 47% of all Kdentiication Bureaus in the 
. Quick! Mail the Coupon NOW and I'll send you these 
Free Confidential Reports! : 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2776 Chicago, Illinois 
SPR PRE RE EES | 
Institute of Applied Science : 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 2776. Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligation whatsoever, send 
me the Leg sag of Operator No. “ob also ir illustrated 
Free Book on Finger Prints and your iow prices and 


Easy Terms Offer. L be sent 
to persons stating their age. 


pees coud money. 
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Help Kidneys 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters which may 
be endangered by neglect or aeastic; irritating drugs. Be careful. 
If functional disorders vf the K: 
from Getting U; 
Eyes, eer 


and be exactly the medicine you need or money back is guaranteed. 
Telephone your druggist for Gyetex (Sisa-tex) today. The guaran- 
tee proteets you. Copr. 1937 The Knox Co. 


MEN PAST 40 


Impaired vigor, caused tired, sluggish glands or 
mental and physical fatigue, is often strengthened 
after taking ZO-AK TABLETS for ONE MONTH— 
or money back. Zoak contains newly discovered 
hormone (gland activator), prescribed by many dec- 
tors here and abroad for this very purpose. Sold and 
recommended by all good druggists. Booklet by regis- 
tered physician free. ZO-AK CO., 50 W, 45th St. 
New York, Ask for Economy Size and save $1. 


iy» BELIEVE, IN LUCK?"S 


Ee ty a pair of GENUINE 

LIVE HIGHLY MAGHETIO 

TODESTONES? Legend reputes, Oc- 

ult Oriental ancients superstitiously 

y carried two Live Lodestones as MOST 

| POWERFUL MAGNETIO “LUCKY” 
eres Geo 


Live Lodestones! We make no suyer- 
mataras olaiaay: $1.97 Postpaid for the two, with all informa- 
tion. $1.97 and ibe extra if C.0.D. Satisfaction GUARAN- 
TEED er Money Returned. Order yours NOW! 

es ee oor Dept.. 579, Main P. O. 
72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NOTICE! Beware of imitations! We Abielstely GUARAN. 
TEE these Genuine Brahma lestones are ALIVE! 


peters they are just what ee want, the R 
a TRA 


EAL THING 
DRAWING, Ex’ HIGHLY MAGNETIO! 
Guaranteed=-Order TODAY! Copyright 1937—A. Fully Guarantecd-Order TODAY! Copyright 188%—A. Co. 


PILES DON’T BE Tate FC DONT BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 

form write for a FREE sample of Page’s 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you 
read this. Write today. E. R. Page Co, 
416-C2 Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
CAN IT BE CURED? 


A booklet containing the opinions of famous doctors 
on this interesting subject will be sent FRED, while 
etd ae to any reader writing to the Educational 

vision. 


552 Fifth Avenue, Dept. S$S-10, New York, N. Y. 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge one 
snapshot negative (film) to 8x10 inches— 
FREE—if you enclose this ad with.10c for 
return mailing. Information on hand tinting 
in natural colors sent immediately. Your nega- 
tive will be returned with your free enlarge- 
ment. Send ittoday. 


GEPPERT STUDIOS Des aube: tewa 


Please ‘mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


If it does, do something about it] Get a raise in salary —but 
first get the training that will entitle you to this raise. Thousands 
of men jn the same fix as you have gotten this training by 
spare-time study of an I. C. S. Course. Mail the coupon today! 


SINTERNATIONAL: CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOES “3: 


BOX 4904-J, SCRANTON, 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


* 


CO Architect 

O Architectural Drafteman 
O Building Estimating 

QO Contractor and Builder 

QO Structural Draftemaa 

Q Structural Engineer 

G Management of Inventions 
O Electrical Engineer 

0 Electrie Lighting 

G Welding, Electric and Gas 
O) Reading Shop Blueprints 
O Heat Treatment of Metals 


0) Business Management 
Q Industrial Management 
O Traftie Management 

Q Accountancy 

O Cost Accountant 

GC. P, Accountant 


0 Home Dresamaking 


O Sheet Metal Worker 

OD Boilermaker 

Q Telegraph Engineer 

O Telephone Work O Radio 
G Mechanical Engineering 

G Mechanical Draftaman 

O Machinist O Toolmaker 
D Patternmaker 

O Diesel Engines 

O Aviation Engines 

O Automobile Meohanie 

O Refrigeration 


PENNA, 


0 Plumbing 
O Heating 
O Air Conditioning 

OQ Steam Engineer 

0 Steam Electric Engineer 

GC Marine Enginoer 

OR. R. Locomotives 

O R. R, Section Foreman 

O Air Brakes 1 R. R. Sigualmen 
O Highway Engineering 

O Civil Engineering 

O Surveying and Mapping 


O Steam Fitting 
C Ventilation 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


C Bookkeeping 

O Seoretarial Work 
O Spanish 

© Frenoh 

C Salesmanship 

O Advertising 


O Service Station Salesmanship 

O First Yoar College Subjects 

O Business Correspondence 

O Stenography and Typing 

O Civil Service Mail Carrier 
QO Railway Mat! Clerk 


DOMESTIG SCIENCE COURSES 


OC Advanced Dressmaking 


O Professional Dresemaking and Designing 


NGMG6.......00rs0-0ere0es 


O Millinery 


* 


O Bridge Engineer 

O Bridge and Building Foreman 
O Chemistry 

O Pharmacy 

C Coal Mining 

O Mine Foreman ([) Fire Bosses 
O Navigation 

G Cotton Manufacturing 

O Woolen Manufacturing 

O Agriculture : 

O Fruit Growing 

O Poultry Farming 


C Grade School Subjecte 

O High School Subjecta 

G College Preparatory 

OC Illustrating 

OG Cartooning 

Gi Lettering Show Cards O Stans 


O Foods and Cookery 


O Tea Room and Cafeteria Management, Catering 
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If you reside im Canada, sond this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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AUTHORS 
& POETS 


POEMS e¢ PLAYS 
SHORT, STORIES 


WANTED FOR 
PUBLICATION IN 


“Yearbook of Contemporary 
Americans” Series 


PRIZES OFFERED 
ALSO FULL-LENGTH 
NOVELS & BIOGRAPHIES 


Write or send manuscripts to: 


RENAISSANCE , BOOK 
COMPANY 


_ 126 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED TIRES! 
GOODYEAR* GOODRICH 
FIRESTONE*U.S..and 
Other Standard Makes 


FREE! 


LANTERN 


Dina! al 
i methods by our tire 
ra eoxperts. Our2i 


= 
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Easy to use Viscose Ho! 
many old leg sores caused by leg conges- 
tion, varicose veing, swollen legs and in- 
juries or no cost for trial if it fails to 
show results in 10 days. Describe the 
caure abe your-trouble and get a FREE 


Dr. S. G. Clason Viscose Co. 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, til. 


Reg ain Manhood! 


OrRaCuaeeeet 


Now Science has perfected a new Viennese gland 
formula. This trentuent Vitagland builds up the 
gland functioning of man’s glands without harm. 
Free Trial—Try medical science’s newest contribution. 
Send $1.00 (balance $1.00 collect C.0.D.) on absolute 
guarantee that you are absolutely satisfied or money 
refunded. 


Physicians Supply Labs., 247 Park Ave. nb°%o5o uy 


A Book of 
ela Facts for 


\ Read this enlightening and 
ss encoura: Describes 
the mild eae e eeraent 

for Hemorrhoids (Piles) Fistala and all 
Clinic. 


non-malignant rectal ailments at McCleary 
Book and reference list FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
___B1003 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, M0. 
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MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE — 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most people 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent. or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging backache, rheumatic pains, lumbago, leg 
pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
Swelling, puffiness under. the eyes, headaches an 
dizziness. 

Don't whit! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood, 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


AGENTS: $14 x DAY 


Biverybody aed food. My plan gives A. eae A 
for amazing profits at once. Make up to $14. 
day. I’ll give you a New Ford Tudor Sedan as Me 
bonus in addition to your cash earnings. No ex- 
Derience- required. 250 Famous Products 
—all fast sellers, I send everything. 
You_don’t risk a penny, Write quick 
for Free Facts. 


ALBERT MILLS, 4076 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0, 


IT’S FUN TO WRITE! © 


absolutely FREE. S IN WRITING deals exhaustively 
with every phase of the writing field, and indicates the money- 
making opportunities in each. Send a post-card today, request- 
ing your free copy, Write promptly! 

U. S. SCHOOE OF WRITING 
28 West 60th St. Dept. 26 


New York City 


RIM | De a tifleally 
7 over 1 
Scientific 
Now opportunities. 


€ Steady, Employment, 
SCLITIN Cl not mecessary. Very easy term 

CRIME DETECTION INSTITUTE OF AWERICL INC. 

CRC HAD ie Burdette, Pres., Dope, 3K7, Huntington, West Vireinia 


ARTHRITIS 


If ou want to really try to. try to get at your Rheuma« 
tism — Neuritis— Arthritis—Sciatica—Lumbago you 
must first get rid of some of the old and falser beliefs 
about them! 

Read the Book that ie helping thousands—“The Inner Mysteries 
ef Rheumatism—Arthri In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, accra “facts that’ every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a free copy will be 
mailed without obligation o any sufferer pending their address 
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CHAPTER I. 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


HE lowering sun, huge 

and blood-red, hung in the 

‘ mouth of Thunder River 
Gorge, visible from any 

part of Three Corner 

range. 
lay in the general form of a tri- 
angle—a huge triangle. The base 


The Three Corner range’ 


of the triangle- was the Marble 
Mountains, to the east. On the 
north it was bordered by the Ham- 
mer Mountains, and on the south 
by the Crags, a ragged, inaccessible 
mountain range veering sharply 
northwest. The apex of the triangle 
was formed where the Hammer 
Mountains and the Crags met at the 
gorge of Thunder River. Thunder 
River drained the entire Three Cor- 
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Pimeners. 
ner range. It started in the Marble 
Mountains, and ran almost straight 
down through the center of the tri- 
angle, pounding and rushing through 
the deep gorge at the apex. 
Therefore, the sun setting in the 
mouth of Thunder River Gorge was 
visible from any part of Three Cor- 
ner range. 


A golden mist shimmered in the 


gorge. The blood-red globe of the 


x 
.a 


sun shone dully. Above the mist 
was a bank of mauve stratus clouds, 


edged top and bottom by brilliant 


copper-colored light. The sky was 


a pale blue. 


rf 


Not a phenomenal solar display, 
perhaps, but; framed in the deep 
gorge, it looked as if some mighty 
hand had clawed a gash in the hills 
from sky to river, and hung a huge 
red lantern there. Instead of being 
a thing of beauty, however, the blaz- 
ing sunset seemed somehow sinister, 
startling to the beholder. 

It was especially startling to Claus 
Hinkley, who was riding toward it 


with two of his cowboys. All three 
of them had been watching it for 
several minutes, but none of them 
had mentioned it, and none did men- 
tion it till Claus Hinkley said 
harshly, with an expression of dis- 
tress in his eyes: 

“Bloody sunset again. I wonder 
what'll happen this time.” 

Neither of the cowboys said any- 
thing. They were within sight of 
the Hinkley ranch buildings now, 
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and Hinkley rode on, leaving the 
other two men at the corral. 

-The cowboys looked after him, 
then at each other. The taller one 
repressed a slight shudder. The sky 
certainly was sinister. Everything 
was uncanny here on Three Corner 
range. They called the Marble 
Mountains the east, and the gorge 
the west, but the terms were not 
quite accurate, since the triangle of 
Three Corner range did not lie true 
to the compass. The slant of the 
Hammer Mountain Range was al- 
most southwest by west, and the 
angle of the Crags very nearly west 
by north, so that the mouth of Thun- 
der River Gorge did not lie to the 
true west from the range. 

Therefore, only i late March or 
early April, when the sun was still 
well to the south in the sky, did the 
sun ever set directly in the gorge 
mouth at all. Because of the at- 
mospheric conditions in the territory, 
a red sunset was very seldom seen, 
especially at that time of year. Tak- 
ing all of which inte consideration, 
a blood-red sunset squarely in Thun- 
der River Gorge was a genuine phe- 
nomenon.-~-It had happened but 
twice before during the last twenty 
years. 

And both the cowboys, standing 
beside their horses by the wing of 
the Hinkley corral, were thinking of 
those other two red sunsets, and of 
what had happened at those times. 
The tall one said, uneasily: 

“Poor Claus. He thinks some- 
thing awful is going to happen every 
time there’s a bloody sunset.” 

\The short one stared at him and 
shrugged. There was a slight tinge 
ef sarcasm in his voice as he replied: 
“Well, you’ve got to admit that he’s 
been right twice, and there’s been 
two bloody sunsets. I’d call it a 
pretty good average.” 

The tall one barely moved his 


head in a slow nod, and changed the 
subject abruptly. “Poor Pete. I 
tell you, I feel sorry for the guy. 
There’s something danged peculiar 
about Bill Brannick kickin’ him off 
the Double B the way he did. And 
if Pete killed them three fellas, and 
I guess he did, they probably had it 
coming. Did he tell you where he 
was going last night when you was 
talking to him in the barn?” . 

“No, he didn’t, Slim.” The short 
cowboy frowned at the sky. “The 
only thing he said was that he knew 
a -swell. hide-out in the gorge. I 
wonder if he’s riding the gorge now, 
thinking like we are, and watchin 
that bloody sun.” ; 

OMEBODY was riding the 
™% gorge, certainly, far beyond the 
sight of the Hinkley ranch. A 
tall man, heavily but cleanly built, 
on a big roan gelding, was just 
rounding the high jumble of rock 
that rimmed the trail under the over- 
hanging, forbidding menace of the 
Crags. The roan was proceeding at 
a. walk, his head swinging low. 
Horse and rider would seem to any 
observing eye to be worn with many 
days and nights on the trail, days 
and nights that had left countless 
weary miles behind. The man leaned 
forward to rub an affectionate hand 
on the horse’s dusty neck. 

“Can’t be far now, old boy. We'll 
find out, pretty quick.: I see some- 
body coming our way, not a quarter 
of a mile up the trail.” 

The man halted the roan and 
swung to the ground, stretching his 
tired leg muscles while he waited for 
the oncoming rider to draw close. A 
genial greeting was on his tongue, 
but he was given no chance to voice 
it. The other rider pulled his horse 
up short. He spoke bluntly. 

“Huh! I thought it was you, Pete. 
You’ve sure got your nerve, coming 
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back onto Double B range. I'd 
ought to let you have it. If it wasn’t 
for Nell, I guess I would.” 

The man who had been riding the 
roan stared, too completely dum- 
founded to formulate a ready re- 
sponse. His eyes were startled, un- 
believing, as they held the other 
man’s face. Who did this man think 
he was? He had never set foot in 
this territory before. His name was 
not Pete. No part of it was Pete. 
His name was Patrick Dorn, but the 
other man gave him no opportunity 
to say so. The other man went on 
speaking swiftly. 

“You needn’t try to look so inno- 
cent. You ought to realize that any- 
body on Three Corner range would 
know you anywhere. You got a 
mite thinner while you was holing 
out at Claus Hinkley’s, but I guess 
old Claus don’t feed so good since 
things. have been going downhill 
with him.” 

Dorn cut in resolutely, determined 
to get in a word or two and end the 
other’s mistaken idea of his identity. 
*You’re talking over my head. Tm 
not 

“Still smart, eh?” the other man 
interrupted unpleasantly. “Still 
stalling and playing for time. Well, 
it won’t do you any good, Pete. It’s 
lucky for you that it was me headed 
you off here instead of Bill Brannick. 
Bill wouldn’t have wasted any words 
with you. He’d have shot you down 
so quick——” - 

The man cut himself short’ with 
an indrawn breath of dismay, turned 
swiftly in the saddle, and looked 
back the way Dorn had come, Then 
he said suddenly, sharply: “Beat 
it, Pete. Quick! There comes Bran- 
nick and two of the boys now. 
You’d better streak for the pass 
pronto, unless you want to comuntt 
suicide.” 

Dorn turned his head to gaze be- 


yond. He saw three men riding at 
an angle into the trail he had just 
traversed. They were riding at a 
gallop. The other man wheeled his 
horse and sent the animal plunging 
in the opposite direction, calling 
back over his shoulder at Dorn: 

“Don’t be a fool, Vega! Clear out 
before Brannick gets sight of you!” 
And in the next instant he was gone. 

Dorn stared after him. “Am I 
crazy, or did I just happen to run 
into somebody else who’s crazy? 
And who the devil is Pete Vega? 
Well, those three fellows are cer- 
tainly coming! I'd better get mov- 
ing, at that, and lie low till I find 
what all this is about.” 

He mounted the roan, and, urging 
the weary animal regretfully into a 
run, cut a swinging course. away 
from the trail toward the pass.. The 
roan. was all but spent, and Dorn 
barely reached the shelter of the wil- 
lows by Thunder River, losing him- 
self in their cover, when Brannick 
and his two men came racing down 
the trail looking for him. The men 
were so close he could hear them 
shouting. to one another. A burst 
of scattered firing was aimed vaguely 
in his general direction, and for an 


instant he thought he was slated 


for immediate destruction. Dusk, 
however, had fallen swiftly, and he 
succeeded in making his escape in 
the thick willow growth along. the 
river. 

He did not stop till he came to 
the end of the mile-long pass. Then 
he pulled the roan to a halt, and 
listened. There was no sound any- 
where, of men or horses. He had 
left them a long way behind. He 
drew a deep breath of relief, and 
stared at the roan’s head in the shad- 
ows of the rapidly falling night. 

“Sorry to push you so hard, Bones, 
but it was do or die. Now what the 
dickens is back of this, anyway? 
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Evidently, I must look a lot ‘like 
somebody named Pete Vega. I won- 
der what he’s done.” 


HICH wasn’t the only point 
of wonder, either. Specifi- 
cally, just what had this 

Pete Vega done to Bill Brannick? 

Of all the cockeyed situations, Dorn 

thought, in a daze of amazement. 

Bill Brannick! The man Pat Dorn 

had spent eight months and come a 

thousand miles to find. The man 

“Mother” Campbell had sent him to 

‘see, out here mm this Three Corner 

‘country. 

“You go straight to the Three 
Corner range, Pat,” she had said. 
“You look up Bill Brannick, and tell 
him I sent you. That’s all.” 

But, manifestly, it wasn’t all, by 
‘any means; not if he, Pat Dorn, so 
strongly resembled somebody Bill 
Brannick would shoot down at sight. 
Dorn scowled, and pushed the 
thought. from himself resolutely. 
This was utter nonsense. He'd 
heard of doubles, of men who were 
complete strangers to each other, of 
no blood tie at all, lookmg so much 
alike that you couldn’t tell them 
apart. That situation might obtain 
at first sight, at a cursory glance. 
But people couldn’t go on thinking 
one man was the other. They 
couldn’t, possibly! There’d be some- 
thing to distinguish the two from 
each other, some physical character- 
istic, the tone of voice, a dozen 
things. 

“Well, I’m danged if I’m going to 
get all riled up about anything as 
far-fetched as that!” he told himself 
irritably. “Probably not another 
person in this country would think 
I looked so much like this Pete——” 

He cut himself short, and sat tense 
in the saddle, listening again. He 
had caught the staccato sound of 
‘hoofbeats commg ‘toward him. He 


glanced down at the tired roan,-and 
set his jaw with grim determination. 
Bones was worn out; he wasn’t go- 
ing to race him like that again for 
any man. He wasn’t Pete Vega, and 
these Three Cornerites were going to 
find it out plenty soon. Might as 
well get the thing settled right now. 
He dismounted, led Bones into the 
brush, then stood by the side of the 
trail, waiting for the other rider to 
come into view. 

The night had almost completely 
fallen now. The approaching rider 
was only a black silhouette speeding 
toward him. He deliberately moved 
across the trail, so that he would be 
seen by the nearing rider. He was. 
The oncoming horse, a black-and- 
white pinto, was pulled to a sliding 
halt, and Dorn saw dimly that the 
rider was a girl. She was clad in 
some kind of house dress, as if -she 
must have left hurriedly, without 
time to apparel herself in riding 
clothes. In her hand she carried a 
small flashlight, and as she drew her 
horse up she thumbed the light on 
and turned it full into Dorn’s face. 

“Pete! Thank Heaven, I man- 
aged to catch up with you. Here!” 
She thrust out a package she had 
been carrying under one arm. When 
he made no move to take it, she 
snapped off the flashlight, and tossed 
the package to the ground at his 
feet. “It’s grub, Pete. All I could 
get together quickly. I heard dad 
say you'd left Hinkley’s and was 
headed for the gorge. When he 
started after you, I followed him. I 
heard the shooting. I was afraid 
that——” She bit back a gasp. 
“Pete! Don’t wait for anything! 


-Get out of here, into some place 


where you'll be safe. Dad said if he 
didn’t find you to-night, he’d take 


‘the whole crew and rake the range 


for you in the morning. He'll start 
at dawn:: Pete, for Heaven’s sake, 
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travel! I have to go. He’s still 
threshing around back yonder. And 
if he should run into us here to- 
gether. Her words ended in a 
shudder, and she whirled the pinto 
and was gone, back the way she had 
come. 

Pat Dorn stared down at the 
ground where she had tossed the 
package of food. “Well, can you 
beat that! And she turned that light 
full into my face, too, and then still 
thought I was this Pete Vega. 
Hm-m-m.” 

He sent a low whistle into the 
brush at the edge of the trail. “Come 
on, Bones. There’s something here 
that will bear looking into, and I’m 
becoming convinced that we'll have 
to look darned carefully. But we’re 
going into Three Corner, Bones. 
Mother Campbell sent us here to see 
‘Bill Brannick, and we’re going to see 
him, or know why.” 


CHAPTER II. 
PETE VEGA, 


ORN spent that night in a 
D secluded draw several miles 
west of the pass, making 
camp in the shelter of high, thick 
brush. He was up before the sun. 
The package of provisions the girl 
had brought him contained flour, 
bacon, coffee, and a loaf of home- 
baked bread. Close to the spot 
where he had camped was a spring, 
drained by a tiny stream that 
trickled away between the rocks. A 
few feet from the spring the small 
creek formed a shallow pool. He 
went to the pool, and knelt to wash. 
The clear water formed a perfect 
mirror, and at what he saw, he went 
still. 
For an instant he thought his eyes 
were tricking him, or that by some 


strange freak the pool gave back a 


double reflection. But in the next 
breath he knew that this was not so. 

In the pool were too images of his 
face! Only, one was really his face, 
and the other was not. The amaz- 
ing duplicate was just behind him, 
looking over his shoulder into the 
water with him. But, line for line, 
color for color, plane for plane, the 
faces were identical. Dorn knelt, 
motionless, transfixed, staring in- 
credulously. The other reflection 
smiled. 

A chuckle sounded from behind 
him. “It is rather startling, isn’t 
it? It sort of got me, too, seeing 
you there, looking enough like me 
to be my twin brother. There’s noth- 
ing to get excited about, though. 
Just keep your hands away from 
your gun.” - 

Then, for the first time, Dorn 
noted in the water the reflection of 
light from the barrel of a six-shooter. 
The gun was pointed directly at him. 
He pulled his wits together, delib- 
erately laved his face in the pool, 
then rose to his feet, holding his arms 


‘widespread, shaking the water from 


his hands. He turned a level gaze at 
the other man, ignoring the gun. 

“You're Pete Vega,” he said qui- 
etly. 

The other man smiled, but there 
lingered in his eyes something of 
Dorn’s own expression of incredulity. 

“Yes. I’m Pete Vega. And who 
the devil are you? And how long 
have you been in the Three Corner 
country?” 

“T’m Patrick Dorn. I just came 
through the pass last night. I didn’t 
get far. I ran into a fellow who 
called me Pete Vega, and said I had 
a lot of nerve to come back on Dou- 
ble B range. He advised me to get 
out while the getting was good. His 
advice was backed up by three other 
riders, and some shooting. So here 
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I am, thinking it over and wonder- 
ing what the devil it’s all about.” 

Vega laughed, but there was an 
unreadable gleam in his eyes. “That 
would be Loy Mutz, who told you 
to get out. Good old Loy. He hates 
the sight of me, but he’d do any- 
thing for Nell Brannick. You say 
you just came through the pass last 
night?” 

“That’s what I said,” Dorn an- 
swered curtly. “What of it?” 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing.” Vega 
slowly returned his gun to its hol- 
ster. “TI didn’t mean to be hostile, 
but the riders on Three Corner range 
haven’t much love for me right about 
now, and I didn’t know who you 
might be till I saw your face—and 
then I wasn’t sure.” He grinned, a 
quick, flashing grin that was disarm- 
ing and a little rueful. “You haven’t 
by any chance a little surplus grub, 
have you?” 

‘Dorn nodded. “I have. By the 
merest chance. A girl came riding 
after me last night, brought me a 
package of food, and called me Pete. 
I suppose that was Nell Brannick.” 

‘Vega drew in his breath. “Yes. 
Nobody but Nell Brannick would be 
bringing grub to me. Could we eat 
fairly soon, Mr. Patrick Dorn? I’m 
hungry.” 

“Come along then. 
right over here.” 

Side by side the two men pro- 
ceeded to the place where Dorn had 
laid out the food preparatory to get- 
ting his breakfast. As they halted, 
and by common consent began pil- 
ing sticks for a fire, Dorn was in- 
créasingly amazed at ‘the other man’s 
resemblance to him. 

- Had he not seen it himself, he 
wouldn’t have believed it. They 
were of the same height and build, 
though Vega might be about twenty 
pounds heavier. They both had 
black hair and brown eyes. Even 


My camp’s 


the tones of their voices were .in- 
credibly similar. Dorn was forced 
to admit, grudgingly, that their own 
mothers couldn’t have told them 
apart. If his mother still lived, any- 
where. Mother Campbell hadn’t 
thought she could be alive, and 
where the vanished Dorn, senior, 
might have gone, no man knew. No 
man but Bill Branniek, Mother 
Campbell had asserted bluntly. 


ILL BRANNICK knew sev- 
eral things Pat ought to 
know, according to Mother 

Campbell, but she wasn’t certain just 
what they were. Pat was twenty- 
two now. Time for him to go and 
find out for himself. Yes, and he 
would find out, he was promising 
himself grimly, when Vega’s voice 
interrupted his reverie. 

“Tough break for you, Dorn, look- 
ing so much like me.’ 

“Tt didn’t take me long to find 
that out!” Dorn applied a match to 
the dry moss. It had been hard to 
find, with the woods dampened by 
spring rains. “If I wasn’t practically 
certain to be taken for you every 
time I stick my face out, it wouldn’t 
be any of my business. But since 
T’ve seen you myself, I know right 
where I sit, and that makes it very 
much my business. So I’m asking 
—what have they got against you 
on the Three Corner range, Vega?” 

Pete Vega poked a short length 
of pitchy pine limb into the moss, 
which was smoldering and beginning 
to catch flame. “It’s a long story, 
and you wouldn’t believe it. But— 
well, if you stick around Three Cor- 
ner range, you can figure on getting 
hanged for murder, and Bill Bran- 
nick would be the first man to string 
you up 

“A killing, eh?” 

“Several,” Vega answered shortly. 
“According to Brannick.” 
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Dorn eyed the other man over a 
frying pan he was stripping with 
bacon. “If it’s that bad, what are 
you hanging around for?” 

Vega’s eyes veiled. “That’s some- 
thing we won’t talk about, Dorn. I 
may not be around here very much 
longer. Then again, I might.” 

Dorn made no reply, but he 
thought he. knew the answer: The 
girl, Nell Brannick. He was silent 
for several minutes, frying bacon and 
watching the~coffee, then he said 
abruptly: 

“They’re riding after you this 
morning, Vega. Brannick and his 
men.” 

Vega started visibly. “How do 
you know? Who told you that?” 

“Nell Brannick told me, when she 
brought the package of grub and 
took me for you. And since our re- 
semblance to each other puts us 
pretty much in the same boat, sup- 
pose we take time to answer a few 
questions. It might be a good idea 
for us both, if we want to go on liv- 
ing. Don’t you think so?” 

“T can’t afford to think. What is 
it you want to know?” 

“What did Bill Brannick kick you 
off his ranch for?” 

“For falling in love with his daugh- 
ter.” i 

Dorn frowned. “Not for the kill- 
ing?” 

Vega gave a harsh laugh. “The 
killing came afterward. When he 
tried to run me off the range. It was 
kill or be killed. I don’t expect you 
to believe it.” 

“And I don’t always believe what 
I’m expected to believe. Why should 
I doubt what you say? It seems to 
hang together.” 

“Which is what we're likely to do 
if you don’t get out of here,” said 
Vega. “What did you come here 
for in the first place?” 

“To see Bill Brannick. To find 


out something about my folks from 
him. Something queer happened 
back in my life, a lot of years ago, 
something not very pretty, I suspect. 
And Bill Brannick knows the an- 
swer. Did you ever hear him speak 
of a man named Dorn?” 

“Your father, of course? No. 
But if anything dirty happened to 
your folks, and Brannick knew ’em, 
he probably had a hand in it. And 
whoever sent you to ask about it 
didn’t know what they were doing, 
and didn’t know Bill Brannick. He’s 
a skunk. But you can’t make any- 
body in Three Corner country be- 
lieve it. Here they think he’s some 
kind of saint, the powerful man of 
the country, protecting the poor, 
helpless jaspers around who don’t 
know as much as he does.” 

For an instant, Vega’s eyes burned 
with hate. “You see what chance 
I’ve got of going on living in this 
country. You see what chance I’ve 
got of making anybody believe I 
killed in self-defense, and only killed 
two men, right here in this very ter- 
ritory, instead of the three Bill Bran- 
nick says I killed. The third was 
killed in the town of Halo, when 
I was right here in the gorge. I 
didn’t kill the guy in Halo; I’d like 
you to remember that. 

“You see what chance you’ve got 
of learning anything from Bill Bran- 
nick. Get out of the country, Dorn, 
while your hide’s still whole.” 

Dorn shook his head, and his lips 
tightened. 

“I’m not getting out for anybody,” 
he said. “I came here for a purpose, 
and I’m not going till it’s accom- 
plished. Well, I’ve had all I can eat. 
If you’re full, let’s clear up and move 
on. You take that stuff Nell Bran- 
nick brought. She intended it for 
you. You'll probably need it.” 

“Thanks. I'll need it all right. I 
used up the last of what Claus Hink- 
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ley gave me last night. Poor old 
Claus didn’t have much extra grub 
lying around, so I only took about 
a third of what he wanted to force 
on me.” 

“Who’s Claus Hinkley?” asked 
Dorn. 

“He owns the Leaning H, up be- 
yond the Double B. A right decent 
guy, Claus, but he’s had rotten luck 
the last few years. He was the only 
one who'd take me in and treat me 
like a white man when I had to hole 
up to get over a bullet wound in my 
arm. Well, I guess we don’t go the 
same way, Dorn, you and me. I’m 
hunting a hide-out. Good luck.” 

“The same to you!” Dorn’s eyes 
held for a moment on Vega’s face. 
Tt was a bitter face. Circumstances 
and injustice had made him bitter, 
had warped him already. Dorn said 
on a sudden impulse: “You aren’t 
really an outlaw, Pete. Don’t let 
them make you think you are. 
There’s a way out of this.” 

“Yeah!” Vega laughed harshly. 
‘A rope and six feet of dirt. So long, 
Dorn. Heaven help you for having 
a face like mine.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“WE HANG TOGETHER.” 
Ri: G back toward the head 


of the pass, where the river 

eut between the Hammer 
Mountains to the north and the 
steep, high mass of the Crags to the 
south, Dorn pondered curiously over 
several things Vega had said. One 
sentence stood out above everything 
else: “I did not kill the guy in 
Halo; I’d like you to remember 
that.” Some meaning, too deep be- 
low the surface to be plumbed easily, 
was behind that statement; and 
when Vega had spoken the words, 
there had been a sudden, strange 
terseness in his voice. 


Dorn shook his head. It was too 
much for him, and it was growing 
more complicated the more he 
learned. So far, though, he had 
learned scarcely more than enough 
to warn him that, because he looked 
too much like another man, his life 
was in danger every foot he ad- 
vanced. 

He decided, abruptly, not to ride 
on through the pass. Suspecting 
Vega of being there, Brannick might 
have the pass guarded. Taking any 
chance of running into Brannick’s 
men was sheer folly, under the cir- 
cumstances. Dorn pulled Bones to 
a halt and surveyed the terrain 
around him. He started the horse 
again, rode slowly till he found a 
break where he could leave the trail, 
and continued on till he discovered 
what he sought, a likely place to hide 
Bones. The spot he finally chose 
was almost entirely walled in by 
brush and huge boulders. He teth- 
ered Bones there, and removed his 
chaps and spurs, laid them between 
two of the boulders. He had some 
climbing to do, and he could do it 
better without chaps and spurs. 

He left Bones in the hiding place, 
looked about for a possible place of 
ascent, and began climbing the steep 
northwestern face of the Crags. He 
hoped to get a clear view of most 
of the Three Corner range from the 
summit, to locate the general direc- 
tion of the ranches, and obtain some 
idea of the lie of the land. 

He occupied the entire forenoon in 
scaling the Crags. The climb was 
difficult, physically punishing, and 
slow. The sun was hot, as it some- 
times is in spring, and it beat merci- 
lessly down on the rock. The re- 
flected heat was stifling, and it had 
sapped a great deal of his strength 
when he finally reached the top, al- 
most exactly at noon. 

He found that he had made a good 
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guess. He could look down on the 
trail leading from the pass, and out 
upon most of the Three Corner 
range. His gaze followed the line 
of the rearing Hammer Mountains, 
angling away to the northeast from 
Thunder River Gorge. The Marble 
Mountains were a dim, faint blue 
barrier through the haze. of the miles 
between. He could not descry with 
the naked eye the formation he knew 
was there, an abrupt table-land of 
red rock, as forbidding and impass- 
able as the Crags. 

On the banks of Thunder River, 
a scant quarter of a mile before the 
turbulent stream plunged into the 
gorge, lay the town of Three Cor- 
ner. He could distinguish it easily, 
a clutter of tiny toy houses down 
there on the valley floor. Both to 
the south and the east of the town 
he could see ranch buildings and cor- 
rals, plainly. In the expanse of roll- 
ing range, overgrown with scrub 
brush and grass, nothing taller, the 
tree-shaded ranch-building areas 
loomed as conspiculously as oases in 
a desert. 

Dorn shaded his eyes and stared 
intently to the east. There another 
ranch was faintly indicated. To the 
north, still another was barely dis- 
cernable. There might be others. 
He hadn’t been able to learn just 
how many ranches lay in the terri- 
tory; but, if they were there, the haze 
hanging over the earth effectively 
hid them. 

Having scrutinized carefully all 
there was to see from his vantage 
point, Dorn retraced his steps and 
started back down the Crags to his 
horse. He hadn’t made that climb 
in vain. The big ranch just inside 
the pass, the first ranch beyond the 
town, must be the Double B. Loy 
Mutz had told him the night before 
that he was on Double B range. 
There could be no doubt of the loca- 


tion of that ranch. Once through 
the pass and beyond the town, the 
buildings of the Double B and the 
tall trees shading them would be 
clearly visible. 

He knew exactly which way to 
ride, and where to go to find, Bill 
Brannick. The rest should be easy, 
he thought. He could lie around and 
kill time till dusk. Then he would 
proceed unobtrusively through the 
pass, skirt the town after dark, and 
slip into Brannick’s house while 
Brannick was out with his men, 
looking for Vega. The girl, Nell, 
wasn’t an enemy of Vega, and he 
would have a chance to talk to her, 
explain who he was, and tell her 
why he was there and what he 
wanted of her father. She would 
let him stay somewhere out of sight 
till Brannick came in, he was sure 
of that; she would explain his pres- 
ence to Brannick, and he could then 
make himself known and talk to 
Brannick without fear of hostilities. 

The entire idea seemed feasible, 
and by the time he reached Bones 
he had fully decided to act on it. © 


E retrieved his mount, his 
chaps and spurs, and started 
toward the trail, when he 

heard the sound of conversation, the 
words of men riding along the trail. 
He stopped to listen. He heard the 
voice of the man who had warned 
him the night before, Loy Mutz. 

“That’s the direction Nell came 
from last night. I know she was out 
here trying to find Vega. Maybe he 
wasn’t around.” 

Another voice answered him, a 
voice both harsh and commanding, 
brittle with self-assurance, the voice 
of a man used to giving orders and 
to seeing them obeyed. “You know 
better than that, Loy. He’s just fool 
enough to stick around. Thinks he’s 
too smart for us. Another man 
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might use some sense and get out, 
but not Pete. He’s around all right. 
We'll split here, boys. Loy, you take 
half the men and cover this side of 
the river. I'll cross over with the 
rest of the boys and cover the north 
side. If none of us has him by morn- 
ing, we'll all meet back at the ranch, 
take a rest, and get a new start. If 
any of us lands him, fire a series of 
nine shots, three at a time, a minute 
apart.” 

“You mean a minute between each 
set of three shots?” 

“That’s what I said, wasn’t it? 
‘You boys keep going: 23 

The voices died to an unintelligible 
mumble as they receded. Dorn 
waited till the last hoofbeat had died 
away, then turned back to the place 
where he had hidden the roan. He 
couldn’t find a better spot to wait for 
‘night, if Brannick and’ his men were 
that close. He thought less of his 
predicament than he did of Pete 
Vega. He wondered where Vega was, 
how far he had gone, if he were well 
enough hidden to evade the search- 
ing eyes of Bill Brannick and his 
men. He hoped so, without knowing 
exactly why. He was still hoping so 
when he left his hiding place in the 
early evening, returned to the trail, 
and rode toward the pass. 

He traversed the pass without en- 
countering any one, and skirted the 
town in the dusk without being seen. 
He stopped for a short while by the 
river to let Bones drink and feed on 
the thick green grass close to the 
water. The towering rise of the 
Crags swung away from him now to 
the south. He could not discern in 
the night the area of the Double B 
ranch buildings, but he had the gen- 
eral direction firmly fixed in his 
mind, and he knew he had better be 
getting on. This was his chance to 
see Nell Brannick and explain his 
presence in her father’s absence. 


He tightened the saddle: cinch, 
slipped the bit back into Bones’s 
mouth, vaulted into the saddle and 
cut across country in the direction of 
the Double B buildings. He judged 
that the hour was close to midnight. 
He had ridden scarcely a mile farther 
when, in spite of his vigilance, he 
found himself suddenly confronted 
by riders. He heard the command- 
ing voice of Bill Brannick as he 
rounded a clump of brush. 

“All right, Pete. You can put ’em 
up and stop right there. Five of us 
have got you covered. We spotted 
you as you passed town, so we rode 
ahead and waited for you here.” 

Dorn understood, then, why he 
had heard no warning sound of 
voices, of hoofbeats. He drew Bones 
slowly to a halt. He could distin- 
guish no faces in the dark, but he 
saw that five mounted men were 
there, and he knew without seeing 
that their guns would be leveled 
upon him. 

“I'm not Pete Vega,” he said 
tersely. 

Brannick laughed. “Stalling won’t 
get you anywhere, Pete. We've kept 
you in sight ever since you passed 
Three Corner. Put ’em up, and 
quick about it.” 

Dorn elevated his hands; he had 
no choice. One of the other men 
rode up to him. A hand reached out 
and removed his gun from its holster. 

“Sorry, Pete,” the man remarked, 
as he thrust the gun into his waist- 
band. “But you had your chance. 
Tl have to do what the boss says, 
or lose my job. And I guess Bill 
Brannick knows what he’s doing.” 

“He certainly does not!” Dorn’s 
voice rose in anger and exasperation. 
“T tell you I am not Pete Vega.” 

“Shut up!” roared Brannick. “You 
think we ain’t got eyes in our heads! 
Another word out of you, Pete, and 
Tl drill you where you sit. Come 
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on, boys. Swing to the north. We'll 
cut back and pick up Loy and the 
other boys at the pass.’ 

Dorn said nothing as the men 
started ther horses. One of them 
jerked the reins out of his hands, and 
led Bones into the midst of the 
group. This cut off all chance for 
an escape. And Pat Dorn had no 
doubt whatever that Brannick, con- 
vinced he was. Vega, would promptly 
shoot him out. of the saddle if he 
made any further attempt at ex- 
postulation. The only thing he could 
do was remain silent and alert, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to apprise 
Brannick of his error. 


He wondered what was the ex-_ 


planation of their presence there. 
From Brannick’s own words, the 
men had intended to be riding far 
north of the town, and miles distant 
from the vicinity of the ranch. One 
of the men answered that unspoken 
query, in a casual, aside to Brannick. 

“Funny break, wasn’t it, boss?” 

“Huh? What was a funny break?” 

“Why, Andy’s horse goin’ lame, 
and us havin’ to ride down to the 
south pasture for ancther.” 

“Oh, yeah. You’re right, at that. 
If we hadn’t turned back for that 
horse, we wouldn’t have run into 
Pete; we might have been lookin’ for 
him over there to the north of the 
pass till the cows come home. Yeah, 
it was a kind of funny break at that. 
But that ain’t all that’s funny. I 
cut his trail west of the pass last 
night. How the devil did he ever get 
back through? How’d you get past 
Loy and the boys, Pete?” 


Dies did not speak. What 
was the use? At the first 
chance to establish his iden- 
tity he would talk fast enough, but 
that time was not yet. Brannick 
waited an instant for a reply, then 
laughed shortly. 


“All right, don’t answer. It doesn’t 
matter. We've got you, and that’s 
that. Shag along, boys. We'll just 
about have time to reach the pass 
by daylight and signal Loy as he 


_ comes through.” 


He gauged their progress accu- 
rately. The first light of dawn was 
paling the sky as the group of riders 
neared the east entrance to the pass. 

Little conversation had passed be- 
tween the men; nothing more had 
been said that was enlightening to 
Dorn. He refused to let himself 
grow too apprehensive. He still be- 
lieved he would have a chance to 
prove conclusively to Brannick that 
he was not Pete Vega. 

As the light grew in the sky, and 
he could begin to distinguish objects 
and men, he occupied himself study- 
ing the visage of Bill Brannick. It 
was a hard face, but it didn’t seem to 
be the countenance of a mean or un- 
principled man; rather, that of an 
individual who had been top man of 
his country for a long time, for too 
long a time, perhaps; for so long, in 
fact, that he had come to believe in 
his own infallibility, to. be certain 
that he could commit no error. 

Not an easy man to convince of 
anything, least of all of his own error, 
and Patrick Dorn began to realize 
that life for him was growing more 
precarious with every passing min- 
ute. Hardly had the thought crossed 
his brain, when Brannick drew his 
gun from its holster and spoke to 
one of the men beside him. 

“Well, I might as well fire the 
signal. Loy will be somewhere 
around, close enough to hear it. No 
use Tiding any farther than we have 
to.” 

He fired the nine signal shots. 
Searcely had the last report died 
away when it was answered by three 
other shots, a short distance along 
the trail. 
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“There he is,” said Brannick. “We 

might as well call a halt, and wait 
for him here.” His gaze swung to 
Dorn. ‘“Where’d you get the new 
duds, Pete? Kill somebody else and 
change clothes with him?” 
- Dorn’s eyes lighted with anger. 
“See here, Brannick. I tell you I’m 
not Pete Vega. If you’d take a good 
look at me——” 

“T took a good look at you for the 
first time several years ago,” snapped 
Brannick. “Since then I’ve got tired 
lookin’. Shut up. Here’s Loy.” 

And then he gasped, glaring in- 
credulously at Loy and the other 
men riding into sight along the trail. 
Between Loy and the others rode 
Pete Vega, tied to his saddle. 

“What’s all the shootin’ for?” Loy 
called, as he approached. “We got 
Vega.” 
and he started. “Well, I'll be danged! 
Who the devil have you got? Which 
of ’em’s Vega?” 

. Brannick drew a hard breath. “I’m 
blowed if I know! Why, this is crazy. 
There can’t be two Pete Vegas! Now 
wait a minute!” His gaze leaped 
amazedly from Dorn to Vega, back 
again. “So, Vega didn’t kill that fel- 
low at Halo, eh? He swears he didn’t, 
you all know that—swears he was 
right here in the gorge when it hap- 
pened! What’s the answer? I saw 
Pete Vega shoot that fellow down; 
at least, I thought I was seeing Pete 
Vega. Who did I see? Why, Pete 
Vega’s twin brother, of course! It’s 
as "plain as. the nose on your face. 
Two of ’em! No wonder they’ve 
been running us ragged, being in two 
places at once, and all that rot. Well, 
we'll just string ’em both up, then.” 

“Not me!” Loy Mutz said clearly. 
“Tf you're going to string them both 
up, you can count me out, Bill. I’m 
with you as far as Vega is ‘concerned. 
He’s got it coming. But we don’t 
know that this other man is Pete’s 


Then his eyes fell on Dorn,’ 


brother. We never heard of Pete 
having a brother. And they both 
can’t be Pete. I’m not letting my- 
self in on the chance of hanging an 
innocent man just to be sure we’ve 
got the right one. You're so mad 
you're not stopping to think clear, 
Bill!” 

“Think!” Brannick glared. “Do 
you need to think? Listen, Loy. 
I’ve kept this range clean for twenty 
years, and I don’t need you to tell 
me how to do it now. Use your head, 
and you'll understand the whole 
business. From what’s been going 
on, it’s plain that the two of them 
must have been around here all the 
time, only we never caught them to- 


gether before. No matter what kind 


of story this other fellow tells, it 
would be a lie. No matter what Pete 
says, it would be a lie. They wouldn’t 
admit to the truth, and they don’t 
need to. We can see it with our own 


eyes. We've got to the bottom of this 


thing now. We'll tie ’em_ back -to 
back and hang ’em with the same 
rope.” 

“But I—I kind of 
tated. 

“Oh, come on, Loy!” Stew Boyce 
protested. “The boss is dead right. 
It’s clear as paint. We can’t——” 

“Say, just who is boss around 
here?” flared Brannick. “I’m running 
this, and you can do as I tell you or 
look for another job. Do you think 
Tm going to be such a hot-headed 
fool as to hang an innocent man? 
Do you think I’d even consider 
stringing this other Vega brother up 
if I wasn’t dead sure of my ground? 
I was certain I saw Pete Vega shoot 
that man in Halo. And who saw 
Pete Vega in the gorge the same day, 
and said he couldn’t have been in 
Halo at the time of the killing? Was 
it you, Loy, or am I having night- 
mares?” 


” Loy hesi- 
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in his saddle. “Oh, it was me, 

right enough, boss. And I 
sure was puzzled about it, but I guess 
‘you must be right. There ain’t any 
other answer.’ 
- “Then shut up and stop arguing,” 
snapped Brannick. “The whole lot 
of you beat it on to the ranch, all 
but Stew and Lucky and Ben. We'll 
take care of the killer twins. Go on. 
Get along.”: 

‘A feeling of* Sivan and regret 
witiged from man to man, regret that 
they should have incurred Bran- 
nick’s displeasure, should have 
seemed, even for a moment, to dis- 
believe him, to be guilty of dis- 
loyalty. They also felt a sense of 
relief that the twin brother had come 
to light, to clear the situation and 
exonerate -Brannick completely of 
anything even approaching duplic- 
ity. They swung away toward the 
ranch in a close riding group, with 
an alacrity that evidenced the pro- 
cesses of their minds as clearly as 
words could have done. 

Brannick grunted in satisfaction. 
“All right, Stew, Lucky, Ben. Now 
listen to me. Bly and Lane were 
friends of yours, weren’t they? 
That’s why I picked you. Were there 
ever better fellows on the Double B 
than Bly and Lane?” 

“Never was, no time!” answered 
Stew. 

- “And they were shot in onl blood 
by Pete Vega,” Brannick went: on. 
“The man in Halo was a stranger, 
but he was shot down in cold blood, 
too. Fil admit ’'m thinking more 
of Bly and Lane. When a man’s 
working for me, and some outlaw 
comes along and shoots him down, I 
intend to see that outlaw punished, 
no matter if the ‘outlaw once worked 
for me before he went bad. When 
Pete pulled his first dirty work, I 


[°’ MUTZ shifted uneasily 


ordered him off the Three .Corner 
range. Did he go. He did not!” 

“Til say he didn’t,” agreed Ben 
loyally. 

“Even kept coming right back 
onto the Double B,” pursued Bran- 
nick. .“And when I send Bly and 
Lane to see that he leaves my ranch 
and stays off it, he plays hide and 
seek with ’em all over the range, be- 
ing reported as seen on both sides of 
the river at the same time. Then he 
shoots ’em down. 

“And we're not to blame if we 
never suspected there being two of 


’em. As Loy said, we didn’t know 


Pete had a twin brother. We’d never 
heard of him having a brother at all. 
Which, of course, was their smart- 
ness, keeping the other fellow in the 
dark from us; but they tried to get 


‘too smart, and we ’ve got em both. 
‘And ‘that’s going clear around the 


question and back again. Now tie 
that twin brother up, too. Then 


‘let’s move along, and get this un- 


pleasant job done, and go home and 


forget no 


Brannick watched while the other 
three bound Dorn securely, then ges- 
tured with his head, and reined his 
horse toward the pass. Ben rode up 
beside him. Stew, leading Bones, and 


Lucky, leading Vega’s: horse, fell in 


behind. 
Vega turned a calm and untrou- 


bled visage toward Patrick Dorn. 


“So, we meet again, Pat.” 

“So it seems. It also seems as if 
this would be the last time, Pete. I 
suppose there’s no use to try to make 
a break for it?” : 

Vega shook his head. “No use. 
Brannick would only shoot us down. 
I’m afraid—we hang together, Pat. 


. Still, there’s always a percentage in 
- waiting for the last card. It might 


be better than an ace in the hole. 
Who knows?” 
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“Shut up back there!” snapped 


Stew. 
A from the western entrance to 
the pass, the procession 
halted by a wide-branched tree with 
thick, sturdy limbs. Brannick kept 
Vega and Dorn covered, while his 
three men dismounted, helped the 
bound men to the ground, and 
‘turned them back to back. 

Brannick sat his horse, immobile, 
his eyes veiled, seemingly a little 
gweary of the whole disagreeable busi- 
ness, and eager to be done with it. 

But underneath the deceptive ease 
of his attitude his muscles were 
tense, his nerves taut, and behind his 
inscrutable gaze his brain was active 
with thought. He would not be able 
to relax till he saw the two captives 
hanged high and dead. It was an in- 
credibly lucky break for him, he was 
thinking. He had been in a tight 
place. The last thing he had ex- 
pected was to run into Maleric in 
‘Halo that day; though, if he’d 
stopped to think about it, he’d have 
realized it was about time for 
Maleric to be discharged from the 
penitentiary. On the other hand, 
who'd have expected Maleric to come 
to a town like Halo? 

Came looking for him, of course. 
It had been like seeing a ghost, run- 
ning into him there that afternoon, 
a ghost out of an unsavory past 
which he had tried to put behind him 
and cover completely. And Maleric 
had been fool enough to think he 
could drag hush money out of him, 
Brannick. 

Brannick felt a renewed surge of 
the rage that had swept him that 
day in Halo. He should submit to 
blackmail from a tool like Maleric! 


CHAPTER IV. 
FATE’S FAVORITE 
MILE off the trail, well away 


And the only way out of it was a. 


bullet right between Maleric’s eyes, 
after he’d got him out of the town 
and into the seclusion of the woods. 

Only, it hadn’t worked quite as 
smoothly as he had expected. He 
had made a show of attributing the 
killing to Pete Vega, even swearing 
that he had seen Vega shoot Maleric 
down. Then, Loy, the fool, had come 
upon Vega in the gorge that day, 
and had blatted about seeing him 
there. Brannick felt a little cold. 
Yes, he’d been in a tight place. He 
couldn’t imagine how he’d have wrig- 
gled out of it if this double of Vega’s 
hadn’t ridden providentially upon 
the scene and offered himself as a 
perfect goat. And he wouldn’t 
breathe easy till the goat was hanged 
dead at Vega’s back. 

He got. off his horse and walked 
over to the tree where his three men 
had prepared Vega and Dorn for 
death. One end of the rope was 
around the prisoners’ necks, the 
other securely fastened to a stout 
limb overhead. Dorn, seeing death 
close for the first time, became wild, 
and lost his head. He lashed out 
furiously at Brannick. 

“Curse you, Brannick, you know 
you're hanging an innocent man, a 
man 

Brannick, in a panic of fear that 
some revealing word might be 
spoken, sent a crashing blow to 
Dorn’s chin. Dorn wilted, sagging, 
unconscious, against the rope. — 

He woke to a tremor of intense 
pain, that seemed to ravage him 
from head to foot. His temples ached 
intolerably, and his throat was dry 
and swollen. He tried to move, and 
discovered that he was lying on the 
ground, flat on his back, on a pad- 
ding of grass and moss. He wet his 
parched lips with his tongue and 
tried to speak, but no sound came. 
A sound did come from above him, 
concerned, anxious. 
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“All right, son. Just lay still. I 
know you're alive, Pete. I can see 
you're breathing. Take it easy. 
You’re in a safe spot.” 

Dorn dragged his eyes open. He 
was in a sort of grotto formed by 
boulders and trees. Kneeling, and 
bending over him, was a tall, gaunt 
man with deep-set eyes and a kindly 
face. Above the eyes were thick, 
black brows, and above them a tan- 
gle of prematurely white hair. Dorn 
had never seen any face quite like it; 
something in the eyes of this man 
was like the touch of gentle hands. 
The stranger smiled down at him. 

“Ah, that’s good, to see your eyes 
open again. Don’t try to talk, Pete. 
I know what you'd like to ask; any- 
body’d want to know what hap- 
pened. I came along with my boys 
just after Brannick and his men had 
strung you and your brother up. I 
was pretty startled to see two of you 
hanging there, and I asked Brannick 
what it was about. He said they’d 
managed to get the two of you to- 
gether, and your brother was the one 
who'd shot that man in Halo, so 
you'd both paid the penalty.. Then 
he rode off with his men, and said if 
I was so interested I could bury the 
two of you. 

“T cut both of you down, and dug 
a hole, and put your brother in first. 
Then when I went to put you in with 
him, I saw that you were breathing. 
So I covered him up, and brought 
you here. That’s about all. Soon’s 
you're better, my boys and I will 
take you to the ranch. It’s a good 
place to get well, isn’t it? You 
found that out before, when you 
were shot, I guess.” 


ORN tried to smile back, but 
D his lips were stiff. Hinkley. 
This was Claus Hinkley. It 

was at Hinkley’s ranch Pete Vega 
had stayed to get over the bullet 


wound in his arm. Hinkley saw the 
attempt to smile, and his gaunt face 
brightened. 

“That’s right, son, get a grin on. 
Kind of funny, the way it happened. 
As I figure it out, trymg to hang the 
two of you like that, the rope didn’t 
pull just even. Your brother was a 
mite heavier than you. He took most 
of the shock. His neck was broken. 
But it was a shade too close for you, 
at that. If I hadn’t come along when 
T did, looking for you, you'd have 
been plenty dead in a few minutes 
more. We'll move along slow with 
you, after a while, and get down out 
of the pass by dark. Then we'll am- 
ble along to the ranch after night, 
so we won’t run any danger of meet- 
ing anybody that’d get curious. P’m 
going to speak to the boys now, and 
tell em you’ve come around allt 
right.” 

Hinkley rose and turned away 
with another reassuring smile. Dorn 
gazed after him, and managed to 
raise his right arm to touch his ach- 
ing head. And he stared, puzzled, at 
the arm. It was clothed in a red 
flannel sleeve. He had been wearmg 
a gray shirt. And he knew on the 
instant what had been done. 

After he had been knocked uncon- 
scious, the men had changed the 
clothes on him and Vega. Brannick 
was sly, he admitted grudgingly. If 
anybody ever investigated those two 
bodies, after Brannick told his story, 
no man would be able to say which 
was Vega. No man would doubt 
their twin blood. Dorn found his 
mouth loosening into a grim smile, 
and the smile was stil] there when 
Hinkley returned with his men. 

They lifted him carefully and put 
him on Bones, and one of the cow- 
boys, a small Jean man, also climbed 
up on Bones to hold Dorn im the sad- 
dle. The slow trip down the long 
grade to the pass and over the pass 
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was little more than a haze to him. 
He burned with fever, and was dazed 
by lapses into delirium. The hour 
was well.past midnight when they 
came, at last, to the Leaning H, and 
the men lifted him down and helped 
him into the ranch house. 

He relaxed gratefully on the bed 
where they laid him, and never quite 
knew when he dropped to sleep. 

He woke late the next morning 
with a clearer head, much less pain, 
and a knowledge that he was react- 
ing swiftly to the kindly ministra- 
tions of Hinkley. No one was in 
sight, and he closed his eyes again, 
and did not open them till he heard 
a light step approaching, and looked 
up to see Hinkley entering the room. 

Hinkley’s gaunt face lighted with 
a pleased smile. “Well. Id say 
you're a lot better, Pete.” 

“Yes, I’m better.” The words 
rasped in Dorn’s throat, but they 
were clear. “I’m a great deal better, 
thanks to you, Mr. Hinkley. But, 
I’m not Pete Vega.” 

“You’re—not?” Hinkley paused 
by the bed, frowning down at him. 
“You've got Pete Vega’s clothes on, 
son, and you've got Pete Vega’s 
face.” 

“Maybe. I can’t help my face. I 
can’t help having Vega’s clothes on, 
either. 
Brannick had knocked me uncon- 
scious.” 

“Say, just wait a minute!” Hink- 
ley dropped into a chair and pulled 
it close to the bed. “Just let me get 
this straight. If it was Pete who 
died, then you’re the twin.” 


O.” Dorn held Hinkley’s gaze 

N with eyes that pleaded des- 
perately for belief. “I’m no- 

body’s twin. I’m no relation to Pete 
Vega. It’s just one of those crazy 
instances where men who are noth- 


ing to each other look alike, Mr. 


They put them on me after . 
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Hinkley. I never saw Pete Vega till 
the day before Bill Brannick tried 
to hang us both. I never saw Bill 
Brannick before, either, although I 
came to Three Corner to find him. 
It may sound wild, but it’s the 
truth.” 

“T reckon it is.” Hinkley’s deep 
eyes were beginning to glow with a 
strange excitement. “I think I can 
tell when a man’s lying, son. What 
pid yen want to find Bill Brannick 
or 

“He knows where I can find my 
father,” Dorn answered. ‘Mother 
Campbell, who brought me up, says 
so. My mother is dead. At least, 
so my father told Mother Campbell 
when he brought me to her and had 
her adopt me. She hardly thought 
he could have been lying, but she 
said it was possible that my mother 
might be alive, too. She always 
thought there was a great chance my 
father was living, and she felt sure 
Bill Brannick would tell me where I 
could find him.” 

“Where is this Mother Campbell 
of yours, son? Where’s this you were 
brought up?” 

“In Wyoming. She’s a grand lady, 
Mr. Hinkley. She was always good 
to me. She was grand enough that 
she thought I ought to find my own 
people, if they were alive anywhere.” 

The glow in Hinkley’s eyes had 
intensified. A flush of excitement 
crept into his gaunt cheeks. “Son, 
where was you just about two weeks 
ago to-day?” 

Dorn frowned a little, puzzled by 
the question. “Why, I was in Utah, 
just pass Sevier Lake somewhere, 
headed for Three Corner. Why?” 

“Well, if you were in Utah, you 
couldn’t have been in Halo, Nevada, 
could you? And that’s when the 
man was killed in Halo, the man Bill 
Brannick said was shot by Pete 
Vega, and now says was shot by Pete 
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Vega’s twin. But Pete didn’t have 
any twin, and you were still in Utah 
about that time, and Pete was in 
Thunder River Gorge. Something is 
beginning to add up, son. What’s 


your name?” 
Mr. Hinkley. 


“Patrick Dorn, 
What’s the matter?” 

Hinkley slumped a little in his 
chair, and the color faded from his 
cheeks. “Your father isn’t alive any 
more, son. Things are adding up 
awfully fast. The man who was shot 
in Halo was named Maleric Dorn.” 

Pat chilled with the dismay that 
swept him. A bitter sensé of Joss 
shook him. He hadn’t known, until 
now, just how much he had looked 
‘forward to finding his father, hadn’t 
realized how great had been his an- 
ticipation of meeting and drawing 
close to that shadowy figure. Out of 
the daze of his thoughts, he heard 
Hinkley say with grim significance: 

“And your Mother Campbell 
knew Bill Brannick was acquainted 
with Maleric Dorn. How?” 

“¥ don’t know,” Pat answered 
helplessly. “She wouldn’t say.- She 
just told me that she had learned, as 
I grew older, how my father had at 
one time been a close friend of Bill 
‘Brannick, who lived in the Three 
Corner country in Nevada.” 

Hinkley’s voice grew sharp. 

“And that was a long time ago, 
that your father brought you there 
to Mother Campbell in Wyoming. 
And a lot of years passed before 
Maleric Dorn showed up in Halo, 
across the Marble Mountains.. And 
before anybody learns much about 
him, he’s shot. And it’s Bill Bran- 
nick who sees him shot, or says he 
does. Don’t you see what’s adding 
up, Patrick?” 

Pat drew a quick, sharp breath. 
“Are you hinting—could: it have 
been Bill Brannick himself who 
killed my father?” 


“Tt could. Bill Brannick could do 
many ugly things, though people in 
Three Corner would be slow to be- 
lieve it. He’s got ’em bluffed. He’s 
got ’em into his way of thinking, that 


he’s a big man, to be looked up to 


and trusted. But I could tell you 
that he’s as two-faced a villain as 
there is in this world. I know it. 
But I couldn’t prove it.” 
Dorn held Hinkley’s gaze with in- 
tent eyes. “Maybe I can help you 
prove it, Mr. Hinkley.” He sensed 
in Hinkley a corroding bitterness, a 


‘personal hatred toward Brannick 


that nothing could change or lessen. 


“You hate Brannick, don’t you? 


What did he ever do to you?” 

Hinkley’s angular visage turned 
hard as flint. “I reckon we won't 
mention that. It was an ugly thing. 
TI suspect he’s been doing ugly things 
to every man in this range country, 
only they can’t see it. He’s got ’em 
blinded. They won’t see it.” 

“E wish you'd talk plain,’ Dorn 
said tersely. “Spit it right out in 
English, Mr. Hinkley. After what 


Bill Brannick did to me, I can be- 
_lieve anything about him. What are 


you so slow to say?” 
Hinkley drew himself erect, and in 


him there was a driving power, held 


sternly in leash, an iron purpose 
banked, like smoldering fire, against 
some future day when the devastat- 
ing blaze would be turned free. 

- “Patrick, you’re a. stranger to me. 
I don’t know much about you except 


‘what I can read in your face, but all 


that I read is good. And for many 
a long year I’ve wished a man like 


- you would come here, who I could 


trust, who would have the mind to 
see eye to eye with me, and dig down 
and find the truth and bring it up 
for everybody: in Three Corner to 
see. For what Bill Brannick did to 
me, I would kill him to-morrow, if I 
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dared. I would have killed him long 
ago, but my hands are tied. 


HEY’RE tied by something 
Td rather not explain, it’s too 


raw and too sore, even after 
all these years. As long as my hands 
continue to be tied by that thing, 
Bill Brannick will have to live on, for 
all of me. But if I can help some 
other man to reveal Brannick for 
what he is, and lay him low—well, 
there’s nothing to stop me from 
that.” 

“But how about your hired 
hands?” Dorn asked. “Haven’t there 
been some of them you could trust?” 

“All of them,” smiled Hinkley. “Or 
they wouldn’t be working for me. 
But none of them has ever been the 
man to dig down into the dirt and 
find what we’ve got to find, Patrick. 
You’re the man. You'll see what I 
mean after a while. Maybe there 
would never have been any way, if 
you hadn’t come. God bless your 
Mother Campbell, Patrick. The 
roots of the thing began to grow long 
ago, when we men first came in here 
and settled the Three Corner range. 
There are five big ranches in Three 
Corner, and all five of us owners were 
gathered here within a space of eight 
years. 

“Bill Brannick and I were here 
first. No more came for five years. 
The wrong Brannick did me was 
done then, and over and buried, be- 
fore any of the others came. I never 
talked about it, so nobody knows 
that it even happened. I thought, at 
first, he was what he seemed to be, 
and then I knew one evil side of him. 
For a while after the other ranchers 
came in, he put on a face that won 
em all, but I went on hating him in 
secret, and wishing I could kill him 
and see him dead at my feet. 

“Then a fellow set himself up a 


ranch on the plateau, up in the Mar- 
ble Mountains. We'd been here 
about ten years, then, the first of us. 
We didn’t think much about it when 
Hart Jerome started his H Bar J up 
on the plateau. We'd not had much 
to do with the plateau country. Only 
there was a fine low pass up through 
the Marble Mountains, just one, and 
we'd been trailing our beef herds out 
that way to Halo, because Halo was 
the nearest shipping point.” 

“I’m beginning to see into things 
a little,’ Dorn said. “After Hart 
Jerome took up the plateau, he 
wouldn’t let you trail your herds up 
through his pass any more.” 

Hinkley gave him a quick, grim 
smile. “You’re smart, son. That’s 
it. He cut us off from shipping 
through Halo any more, and he was 
danged short about it. It was his 
land. We didn’t have any comeback. 
But Bill Brannick made his first play 
then to get a strangle hold on the 
range. There was the other pass, 
through Thunder River Gorge, only 
it was on Brannick Double B range. 
And Brannick went into a tirade 
against Jerome, and said that was 
the devil of a way for a man to act. 
And he said we’d show Jerome we 
didn’t care a hoot for what he said. 
There was just as good a shipping 
point the other way, though it was 
a good bit farther. We could trail 
our herds through Thunder River 
Gorge, any day. He’d even join us 
in one big crew, and help us along. 

“Tt was a smart play, Patrick. It 
even fooled me, at first. I began to 
get my eyes apen after a few seasons 
passed, and Bill Brannick had told 
the other ranchers he might as well 
tend to the trailing and shipping for 
everybody. He had to go im with his 
men anyway. He had the biggest 
herds, and the biggest crew, so a few 
more cattle added would be no trou- 
ble to them. Part of what he said 
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was true enough. He has the biggest 
herds, all right. His crew is bigger 
than al the rest of our crews put to- 
gether. 

“And after that it was the Bran- 
nick crew that took all the herds in. 
Not only. has Brannick always had 
the biggest ranch, and the biggest 
herds, he’s always had the best. He 
has the best water, the best feed, the 
best strain of cattle, the most exten- 
sive range. The other ranchers 
haven’t thought a great deal about 
the fact that Brannick’s herds have 
always brought so much more 


money. He had better stock, natu-. 


rally they’d bring more. And he al- 
ways fetches back waybills and re- 
ceipts. They couldn’t see any way 
to doubt him. 

““They’ve accepted him as the king 
of the range so long, they’re plumb 
blind to any other possible explana- 
tion. But I’m telling you that our 
herds always should have brought 
more. I’m telling you receipts and 
waybills can be doctored and forged. 
I’m telling you that thousands of 
dollars have gone into Bill Bran- 
nick’s pockets that should have gone 
into ours. He even set up his little 
town of Three Corner, on his own 
range, and he’s king there. But he’s 
a lying, cheating king, son, and God 
and Mother Campbell have sent you 
to bring him low.” 

Dorn shook his head, and winced 
at the pain that rasped at his sore 


neck. “But why me, Mr. Hinkley?” 
INKLEY leaned toward him, 

his gaunt face‘taut in every 
muscle. “I know, as well as 


I know that I’m breathing now, that 
Bill Brannick and Hart Jerome are 
squeezing the life out of this range, 
hand in hand; dividing between them 
the cream of all the profit it brings. 
They own it, in effect, as they think 
they own us all, mind and body. No- 


body ever can get to the bottom of 
that but one of the few close, trusted 
men belonging either to Brannick or 
Jerome. There’d never be a chance 
for anybody outside, not even for 
one of the common crew on the Dou- 
ble B or the H Bar J; Jerome and 
Brannick have kept them outside, 
have got them as completely duped 
as they have the other ranchers. But 
—Pete Vega was one of Brannick’s 
inside trusted men. And Pete Vega 
is dead. And you 

“You needn’t finish it,’ Dorn cut 
in. “T’ve got it. But how can you 
be sure Pete Vega was one of Bran- 
nick’s inside men?” 

“IT took Pete Vega in when Bly 
shot him through the arm, son. Be- 
cause I’ve got a heart like jelly, and 
he was young and hurt, and I 
couldn’t bear to turn him away, I 
took him in, and helped him get well, 
and I asked him why Brannick 
turned on him. He said it was_be- 
cause he’d fallen in love with Nellie 
and: Nellie with him, and Brannick 
said he wasn’t good enough for her. 
He said him and Nellie wasn’t will- 
ing to give each other up, and he and 
Brannick had a bad quarrel over it, 
and Brannick ordered him off the 
ranch. 

“But”—Hinkley’s voice lowered, 
fraught with meaning—“he said, too, 
that he knew he’d never be allowed 
to leave Three Corner alive. Bran- 
nick would see to that. And I asked 
him why, and he looked at me with 
funny eyes, and he said, ‘Brannick 
thinks I can’t hold my tongue, he'll 
never risk letting me live.’ I asked 
what he meant by that, and he 
looked at me again that way, and he 
said, ‘But I can hold my tongue, 
Claus. I’m not the rat Brannick is, 
even though he tried to make me 
one. That was all he ever said. But 
it adds up, son. Four different times 
I saw Pete Vega riding toward the 
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Marble Mountains, and I was so sure 
of what I knew that I followed him, 
and I saw him go up threugh the 
pass to the H Bar J. It adds, doesn’ t 
it?” 

“Yes,” answered Dorn slowly. “It 
adds, Claus. I see your whole plan. 
There’s only one flaw. Suppose 
Jerome already knows that Brannick 


and Vega had split?” 
. “That’s a thing we've got to 
chance.” Hinkley frowned. “If the 


plot is too risky for you, forget it. 
It isn’t your fight after. 

“Don’t talk that way,” Dorn cut 
in. “It is my fight. Somebody killed 
my father in Halo, Claus. No mat- 
ter what else he may have been, he 
was my father. I’ll always believe 
Bill Brannick killed him, and if 
there’s any way of finding out, I’m 
going to do it. If there’s any way 
of finding out just how low-down 
Brannick is, we’re going to do that, 
too. But what if he investigates that 
grave, and finds only one dead man 
there?” 

“He'll never do that,” eacpered 
Hinkley. “Last night, when you 
were asleep, he rode over here. He 
asked me if I’d taken the bodies 
down and buried both of ’em. I’m 
a good liar when there’s a good cause. 
I told him flatly that I'd taken ’em 
down and buried ’em both in one 
grave, and offered to go up there 
with him and show him where. And 
he laughed, and drew back, and said 
no, not for him; he’d take my word 
for it, any day. That’s an end to 
that. And as for my men, they can 
keep their mouths shut, and they’ve 
been told to do it. You'll have to 
lie low, but the way’s all set.” 

“Yes. All set,” agreed Dorn, and 
he thought of the father he had come 
to find; he saw Maleric Dorn being 
sent to his grave by Bill Brannick, 
and his eyes burned with grief and 


hate as he added: “The way’s all 
set, and I’m taking it, the minute 
I’m able to sit on a horse.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A CALL FOR HELP. 


HERE was not, he thought, 

any reason in trying to force 

his recovery. If Hinkley was 
right in his estimate of Brannick and 
Jerome, there was only one way to 
prove it to the men of Three Corner 
range, and that was to catch Bran- 
nick and Jerome together in a situa- 
tion that left no room for doubt in 
any man’s mind. And there wouldn’t 
seem to be much chance of trapping 
those two just now. 

Dorn’s mind viewed the question 
from its various angles. The time 
to lay the trap for the suspected 
men would be after the beef herds 
had been shipped, when part of the 
money brought in by Brannick and 
his men would be held out ftom the 
other ranchers and be divided: with 
Jerome. 

Hinkley saw the troubled frown 
on Dorn’s face. ‘“What’s bothering 
you, son?” 

Dorn glanced up at him, his frown 
deepening. “Several things, Claus. 
The beef goes out in the fall. This 
is early April! Fall’s a long way off. 
And we have to move fast, if we’re 
to do anything before Jerome learns 
what happened to Pete Vega. How 


‘leng since Vega and Brannick fell 


out?” 

Hinkley smiled. “Less than three 
weeks ago, Patrick. And Brannick 
isn’t going to send any man on a 
special trip to inform Jerome of that. 
It won’t occur to him that it can 
be of any importance to tell Jerome 
right away. The last thing he would 
suspect is that anybody has the least 
inkling of his being in with Jerome. 
He ‘himself never goes near the 
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Marble Mountains and the H Bar J. 
Yes, it’s early April, son. But listen! 
Neal Forge and Marc Daly are the 
answer to what you're thinking.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Two other ranchers on this range, 
Patrick. And both Neal and Marc 
happened to have a sizable herd of 
late calves last fall that wasn’t quite 
old enough to ship yet. The stuff 
all turns three and a half years this 
spring. Brannick and his men are 
takmg those herds out for Neal and 
Marc next week. They’ll be getting 
the best prices for em right about 
now, and they’re pretty danged good 
three-year-olds. You think. you can 
-be ready to ride in a week?” 

“Looks like things are playing into 

our hands,” Dorn said slowly. “I’m 
ridmg to-morrow night, Claus. Just 
a little jaunt in the saddle to get 
loosened up again.” 
. Hinkley made. no remonstrance. 
He did. take the precaution, the fol- 
lowing night, to point out to Dorn 
the confines of the Leaning H range, 
but he made no other remarks. He 
knew too well the purpose in Dorn’s 
mind. 

Dorn rode away into the night 
still feeling a little sore and used up, 
but he rode easily, and he held. to 
his purpose, to make himself as 
familiar as possible with all he could 
of the Three Corner range. 


to the ranch buildings was he aware 


that four of Hinkley’s men had - 


ridden with him, one on each side, 
one ahead and one in the rear, guard- 
ing him, and alert to the least need 
for alarm. They closed in and joined 
him as he neared the ranch buildings, 
and he knew a moment of gratitude 
for the shrewd forethought of Claus 
Hinkley. 

The next night he did the same 
thing, venturing a little farther, 


little closer to the Double B range. 
The third night he rode again. He 
rode late, that night. And every 


‘time he rode he learned more about 


the topography of the Three Corner 
range. By the end of the week the 
general course he would need to 
take to the Marble Mountains had 
become familiar ground. He had 
located a dozen convenient places of 
concealment along the way. . 
Finally, he came in and told Claus 


that he was ready to start the long 


ride through the range and up the 


pass to the H Bar J. 


And the next day Neal Forge and 
Marc Daly brought their late calved 
herds to Bill Brannick, and Brannick 
took his crew and started for the 
pass through Thunder River Gorge, 
while Daly and Forge turned back 


‘to their own ranges. 


HAT night, after dark had 

fallen, Dorn, finishing a late 

supper with Hinkley, heard 
sounds of a horse outside the house, 
a horse ridden urgently, brought 
to a sharp halt. He looked at 
Hinkley with quiring eyes. Hinkley 
got quickly to his feet and started 
toward the door, but before he could 
reach it the door swung open and 
Nell Brannick stepped into the room. 
She saw Hinkley coming toward her, 


' and she spoke to him. 
He rode for two hours, looking - 
and listening. Not till he returned © 


“Claus!. I’ve come for help. I 
——” Then her eyes went past 
Hinkley, and fell upon Dorn. She 
gasped, turned white, and swayed on 


her feet. “Pete! Oh, Pete! Dad 
said—-you were—dead!” 
’ Hinkley caught her arm and drew 


her toward the table, and she moved 
with dragging feet, like a person 
numbed, unable to command her 
own powers of locomotion. 


“Listen, Nellie.’ Hinkley rested 


‘an arm on her shoulders, and looked 
a .down into her. face. 


“There’s some- 
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thing you'll have to know. I'll not 
insult you by saying you're not to 
tell even your father. This boy is not 
Pete Vega. Pete is dead. Did your 
father tell you how he died?” 

“Yes.” The girl’s voice was a 
strained whisper. “He said he—he 
hanged him, him and his twin 
brother. Everybody knows that 
now, and that the brother killed 
Maleric Dorn, over at Halo.” 

“That,” said Hinkley clearly and 
coldly, “is a lie. This boy is not a 
Vega. He was nothing to Pete but 
a complete stranger. He came here 
to find his father, and his father 
was Maleric Dorn. He is Patrick 
Dorn. Your own hard little head 
will have to tell you the rest, Nellie. 
Patrick was still in Utah when his 
father was killed in Halo. It’s only 
one of those crazy freaks of life that 
he looks enough like Pete Vega to be 
his brother.” 

“Oh!” The girl shrank against 
Hinkley, her eyes staring, wide, at 
Dorn. “Oh, how horrible for you.” 

Dorn rose slowly to his feet. His 
face and voice were gentle. “Yes. 
Tragedy. I had come so far to find 
him, and I came too late.” 

Nellie’s eyes clung to his face, the 

face so like Pete’s. And in that 
swift, pulsing moment something 
passed between the two. 
_ Hinkley saw it, and gave a sigh. 
A man who had known his share of 
emptiness and grief, he liked to see 
the flowering of life and sunlight in 
darkened places. He smiled, and 
said softly: 

“Pete had lost his way on an ugly 
trail, Nellie. You may learn about 
that, some day. This is a better man 
than Pete could ever have been. You 
can trust him. What was it you came 
to me for?” 

“Oh!” The girl roused herself with 
an effort, and lifted her face. 
“Mother. She’s sick, awfully sick. 


And we're there alone. Dad took the 
three-year-olds to ship, and most of 
the crew went with him. The rest of 
the boys have gone to town for the 
evening, and they won’t be back till 
midnight. This was the closest place 
to come for help, but I guess I’d have 
come to you anyway, Claus.” Her 
gaze swung to Dorn. “You come, 
too. It’s perfectly safe. Nobody 
will be there but mother and me, I— 
Td like you to come.” 

“Then I will,’ Dorn decided 
swiftly. “You take care of her till I 
get a couple of horses saddled, Claus. 
I won’t be long.” He went out of 
the room with a long stride that was 
almost a run, and the girl again 
lifted her gaze to Claus Hinkley. 

“Tt’s—it’s uncanny. It’s like hav- 
ing Pete back again; only, you’re 
right. He’s something more than 
Pete. But dad thinks he’s dead, too, 
Claus. Dad thinks he killed Maleric 
Dorn. Oh, what will come out of it, 
eer What are. we all going to 
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“That,” said Claus steadily, “is 
still to be worked out, Nellie. What’s 
the matter with your mother?” 

“She fell, and hurt herself. She’s 
in terrible pain. I was afraid for a 
minute that she was dying. But she 
rallied, and told me she would be all 
right, and said I'd better come get 
you to help me. I think she knows 
what to do. There’s an awful ugly 
bruise on her arm, near the shoulder. 
She fell down the stairs into the cel- 
lar. I didn’t know she was there for 
a long time. I thought she was out 
in the yard somewhere, till it got 
dark, and I became frightened, und 
started looking for her” 

“Was she unconscious when you 
found her?” asked Hinkley. 

“Yes.” Nellie bit back a sob. 
“That was what scared me. Oh, 


Claus! If she should die, what would 
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I do? She’s been hke my own 
mother. You know that.” 

Dorn stepped silently into the 
room, and halted at the words. 
“Your own mother?” he repeated in- 
voluntarily. “Isn’t she?” 

Nellie shook her head. “Oh, no. 
My own mother died when I was a 
baby. I was nearly two years old 
when dad married mother. There 
never were any other children. I’m 
all she has. Are the horses ready?” 

“Ready and waiting. Come along, 
Nellie. We'll get to her as quick as 
we can make it.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLAUS HINKLEY’S SECRET. 


HERE was a distance of only 

five miles between the Lean- 

ing H and the Double B 
buildings. The three people were not 
long in reaching the Brannick ranch, 
and as they went across the yard 
Dorn took quick note of the substan- 
tial character of the buildings. The 
frame house was neither large nor 
small, but it was well-built, painted 
a clear white. He had time to note 
little else as Nellie led him and Hink- 
ley mto the house and into her 
mother’s room. 

Durmg the days he had been at 
the Leaning H, he had heard from 
among the men numerous remarks 
that revealed a regrettable condition 
on the ranch. The Hinkley spread 
was slowly failing, Hinkley’s fortunes 
were going steadily down, and, ac- 
cording to Hinkley’s men, Bill Bran- 
nick was to blame for more of Hink- 
ley’s misfortune. Brannick had been 
slyly and covertly striving to break 
Claus Hinkley for years, and Dorn 
wondered what was back of Bran- 
nick’s persecution of the big gaunt 
man with the snow-white hair. 

He remembered how Loy Mutz 
had remarked in the gorge that night 


something about Hinkley not doing 
so well, 

He was thinking about it when he 
followed Hinkley into the bedroom 
where Mrs. Brannick lay. Then he 
saw her face turned toward them, 
and forgot everything else. 

There weren’t, he thought, many 
faces like that in the world—lovely 
and gentle and kind, with an endur- 
ing and indomitable strength in the 
calm forehead and clear eyes. Just 
now the eyes were clouded with pain, 
the slender body was almost rigid un- 
der the covers, and the delicate, 
beautifully formed hands were 
clenched tightly together. He had a 
fleeting instant in which to wonder 
how so gentle and lovely a bemg ever 
had joined her life to that of a man 
like Bill Brannick. Then she spoke, 
and her voice had a clean, singing 
quality that was like a faint strain 
of music. 

“Claus! You were so good to 
come. And you, Pete. I thought 
perhaps Bill lied when he said you 
were dead.” 

“This isn’t Pete, Janie,” Claus 
said, and paused by the bedside. He 
explained who Dorn was, and Mrs. 
Brannick’s eyes held to the younger 
man’s face with a startled scrutiny. 
She nodded her head, and her dark, 
chestnut hair shimmered in the 
lamplight. 

“T’ll have to take your word for it, 
Claus,” she said. “I could have be- 
lieved he was Pete Vega. I think my 
left arm is broken, Claus. If it is, 
perhaps you and Patrick can set and 
bandage it. I said nothing to Nellie 
eben it. I didn’t want to alarm 

er.” 

Hinkley made no answer, save to 
bend over her. His lean, weathered 
face was like a mask, but there was 
an expression in his deep eyes that 
startled Dorn. It caught his atten- 
tion, and he found himself suddenly 
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and keenly alert to the undercurrent 
of emotions sweeping the air about 
him. He watched with half-veiled 
eyes while Nellie stood helplessly by, 
‘and Mrs. Brannick pushed up her 
sleeve and bared her arm. There 
was an ugly spreading bruise on the 
upper left arm, and Hinkley explored 
it with gentle hands while Mrs. Bran- 
nick closed her eyes and compressed 
her lips against the pain. 

Claus rose with a sigh of relief. 
“No, it isn’t broken, Janie. It’s 
badly sprained, that’s all. Nellie, 
get some hot water and some towels 


and we'll put hot packs on it. That'll 


relieve the pain.” 

-Hinkley looked. down into the pa- 
tient’s face as he drew the sleeve 
down over the top of the bruise, but 
Dorn had seen it. The arm bore 
clearly the marks. of a man’s fingers, 
of fingers that had gripped with 
strength almost great enough - to 
break the bone. 

Dorn saw again the expression in 
Hinkley’s face as Hinkley said: 
“What were you and Brannick talk- 
ing about when you—fell down the 
cellar stairs, Janie?” 

There was no flinching in her gaze, 
‘but for a stark moment there was a 
numbing fear. “We were talking 
about Maleric Dorn, Claus. About 
the shooting in Halo. And that man 
.was—this boy’s father!” She turned 
her eyes upon Dorn, and her face had 
gone quite white. “And Mother 
Campbell sent you here.” 

Dorn felt a dumb sense of amaze- 
ment. Her clear eyes welled with 
sudden tears, and some agonizing 
emotion. twisted her lovely features 
into a harsh mask. She turned her 
head away, and closed her eyes. “Oh, 
Claus. Take him away, before Bill 
returns. Away from Three Corner. 
Bill would kill him as Ae as 
he killed Maleric Dorn.” 


.ORN repressed a gasp, and 

| turned his head toward the 
‘door, through which Nellie 
had gone to fetch hot water. Nellie 
was out of hearing, and Mrs. Bran- 
nick had lowered her voice. 

Hinkley stood erect beside the bed, 
his face and eyes gone hard. “So 
you know he killed Maleric Dorn?” 
' She neither moved her head nor 
opened her eyes. “Yes. He admitted 
it, to me. He was too sure I would 
never dare say a word about it. And 
—if it -hadn’t been for this boy—I 
wouldn’t. But he must be protected. 
I think you had better take him back 
to the Leaning H, now, before any 
of the boys can possibly return from 
Three Corner.” 

_ “What was Bill’s grudge against 


_Maleric Dorn?” Hinkley asked, and 


his voice was as hard as his deep, 
glittering eyes. 


Mrs. Brannick did aE turn her 
head, but she answered: “We won’t 
go-into that now, Claus. Dorn and. 


Bill were friends énce, a great many 
years ago. Dorn knew of something 
dirty and low, a thing they had done 
together. Dorn was sent to prison 
for twenty years for some other thing 
he did. When he was released he 
came to Halo and tried to blackmail 
Bill. That’s all, Claus. And you, 
Patrick ”” She turned her head 
now, ‘and opened. the pain-clouded 
eyes, fixing them intently on Dorn’s 
face. “You—Patrick—don’t ever 
feel any sense of shame that Maleric 
Dorn was what he was. Will you re- 
member that?” 

Dorn nodded dumbly. “Yes, 
ma’am.” His tongue stumbled a lit- 
tle. “I'll try never to remember any- 


‘thing but—you.” 


- .Her eyes flooded again, and she 
turned her head quickly. “Take him 
away, Claus. Before the boys can 
come home.” She glanced at Nellie, 
who -had entered the room, bearmg 
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hot water and towels. “Tf the arm 
isn’t: broken, Nellie can attend to the 
hot packs. "Thank you for coming.’ 

“Don’t thank me for anything,” 
said Hinkley gruffly, and he did not 
look at her as he went out of the 
room. 

Dorn’s gaze went to the girl as he 
followed Hinkley, and he carried 
with him the vision of the appealing 
look that-was in her face. 

But he thought increasingly of an- 
other thing as he rode with Hinkley 
away from the Double B ranch 
buildings. He knew, now, what it 
was that tied Hinkley’s hands, that 
prevented Hinkley from making any 
assault on Bill Brannick. Hinkley 
loved Mrs. Brannick. And who 
could. blame him for that? Who 
could keep from loving that fragile 
and lovely being? And she loved 
Hinkley, the fact had been clear in 
her eyes. And she wasn’t to be 
blamed either, Dorn told himself 
grimly. Hinkley was a man, if he’d 
ever seen one. He said abruptly: 

“How did she ever come to marry 
a man like Bill Brannick?” 

Hinkley made no attempt to evade 
the subject, but seemed rather to 
welcome discussion of it. “I guess 
he just swept her off her feet, 
Patrick. I don’t believe she ever 
Joved him. But he was a pretty good- 
looking specimen years ago, though 
it’s hard to believe that now. And 
he had that dominant, commanding 
way about him. He also had money, 
and a sort of standing, you know; a 
big rancher, who could give her any- 
thing she wanted. Only she’s never 
had it. And I think she hated him 
before they'd been married a 
month.” 

“Then why doesn’t she leave 
him?” Dorn asked. “Why didn’t she 
leave him years ago?” 

. “Do.you ask that, Patrick?” Hink- 
ley’s voice held a note of amazenent. 


“She’s afraid of him. If she tried to 
leave him, he’d kill her, and anybody 
who tried to help her. There’s only 
one way out for her, Pat. And we're 
taking it, you and I, Just wait till 
Bill gets back with the money for the 
three-year-olds. When are you start- 
ing for the H Bar J, son? Made up 
your mind yet?” 

“T have,” answered Dorn, and he 
thought of the look in Mrs. Bran- 


-nick’s eyes as she had gazed at Claus 


Hinkley. 


‘“T’m leaving to-night.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


E left the Leaning H at mid- 
H night, and headed Bones inte 
the trail that led back to the 
Marble Mountains. He reached the 
foothills of the range a little before 
dawn, and by daybreak he had found 
the pass and was traveling through 
ta : 
He realized what a dangerous 
thing he was doing. He was going 
to Jerome’s ranch as Pete Vega. He 
was wearing Pete Vega’s clothes. 
None of them on the H Bar J would 
doubt that he was Vega. But—Vega 
had known all the H Bar J men, 
Vega would know any of them at 
sight. Dorn had no way even to tell 
which man might be Hart Jerome 
himself. He considered his move- 
ments carefully, and once through 
the pass chose a secluded spot: well 
off the trail and lay down to sleep. 
He dared not be seen. He needed 
rest. Now was the time to take it. 
And after night was the time to ap- 
proach the H Bar J. ~ 
He slept the day through, and 


‘woke just before dusk, hungry 


enough to finish the cooked food he 


‘had brought from the Leaning H. 


By dusk he had: come within sight 
of the H Bar J buildings, and he 
rode ahead. at a cautious pace. A 
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light appeared in the rear of the 
ranch house as he reached the yard, 
but no one was in sight anywhere 
save a cowhand who emerged from 
the barn and started toward the 
bunk house. 

Hinkley hadn’t known much 
about. the personnel of the Jerome 
ranch, no man in Three Corner 
country knew much about it. But 
he did know the names of two hands 
working there, Tom Cole and Harry 
Windover. That knowledge was the 
only aid Dorn had now. Hinkley 
hadn’t known what Cole looked like, 
but he had heard that Windover was 


tall and thin. The man emerging 


from the barn was tall and thin. 
Dorn halted Bones in the shadows of 
two large trees a short way from the 
-barn, and sent out a low whistle. 

“Hi, Harry!” 

The thin man _ stopped short, 
turned, and stared toward the trees. 
“Tt ain’t Harry. It’s Winks. Who’s 
there?” 

Dorn nudged Bones ahead and 
rode into the yard. “It’s me, Winks. 
Where’s the boss?” & 

“Oh, hello, Pete! MHart’s in the 
house, going over some sort of rec- 
ords or other, I think. Go on in. 
Anything doing?” 

“Looks like it,” answered Dorn. 
“Didn’t you get any word from 
Brannick yet?” 

Winks shook his head. “How the 
devil would we get any word from 
Brannick when you ain’t been up for 
months?” 


“He sent out a new man, and I 


thought he sent him up this way,” 
said Dorn. ‘Must have been some- 
thing else. Well, I have to talk to 
the boss. See you later, Winks.” 

“Yeah. So long, Pete.” And 
Winks went on toward the bunk 
house. 

Dorn rode on to the back porch of 
the house, dismounted, and went up 


to the door. He rapped on the door, 
and a small man in cowboy garb 
opened it, glanced quickly at Dorn, 
then voiced a casual welcome. 
“Hello, Pete! I suppose you want 
to see Hart, as usual.” - 
_ “Yeah.” Dorn nodded. “As usual.” 
The small man stepped to a con- 
necting door ana called loudly: 
“Hey, boss! Here’s Pete.” Then he 
turned, and went out of the house 
without another word. 


NOTHER man appeared in- 
stantly in the connecting 
doorway, a short, thick man 

with a black mustache and a very 
red face. He frowned at Dorn. “So 
you finally got here, did you? I 
thought you were stuck up on the 
way or something. What’s been 
holding you? Why weren’t you here 
two weeks ago, Pete?” 

“Little accident on the ranch,” 
Dorn answered glibly. “Bill was go- 
ing to come himself, then he thought 
better of it. So he just waited till I 
could come.” 

“Accident?” the other man said 
sharply. ‘What kind of accident? 
Who did it happen to?” 

“Me,” answered Dorn. “A brone 
kicked my eyes full of dust. Nearly 
put ’em out. I can’t see too well, 
even yet. I couldn’t even be sure 
youre Hart Jerome if you didn’t 
sound like him.” 

“Tt’s me all right,” grunted Je- 
rome. “Sorry about your eyes. 
Well, what about them three-year- 
olds that was supposed to go out this 
spring? They ought to be on the 
way by now. Sit down, Pete.” 

“They are on the way.” Dorn 
dropped into a chair. “Who was 
that let mein? Just coming in out 
of the night, I couldn’t see a thing 
for a minute.” 

“Why it was Tom Cole. I should 
of thought you’d know his size. You 
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must have got a danged bad dose of 
that dust.” 

“Yeah, I did. I was blind as a bat 
for days. Well, that was all I had to 
tell you, I guess. Brannick and the 
boys left with the herds yesterday.” 

“How many head?” 

“He didn’t say.” Dorn recognized 
that for slippery ground. “He was 
in a hurry to get off, seemed bothered 
about something. He was pretty 
short on words.” 

“Too short.” Jerome’s eyes 
gleamed with suspicion and resent- 
ment. “Seems to me he’s been get- 
ting a little careless lately. Last fall 
he ‘forgot’ one herd completely, till I 
reminded him of it. Sure this acci- 
dent ain’t a stall? Sure he wasn’t 
sort of going to forget about these 
three-year-olds, too—hoping maybe 
I wouldn’t remember about ’em from 
last fall?” 

Dorn had a flash of intuition that 
that was probably the answer to why 
Brannick had sent no man in Pete’s 
place to apprise Jerome of the ship- 
ment. But he shook his head at 
Jerome, with a quick show of denial. 
“Oh, no. I don’t think he’d do that, 


Jerome. I’d have come before if I’d 
been able.” ; 
“Humph! All right, let it go at 


that, then. But I don’t like the way | 


he’s been acting for the last year, and 
you can tell him I said so. And you 
can tell him for me, too, that if he 
thinks he’s going to squeeze me out 
of this deal he’s got another think 
coming! I’ve held this pass for him 
for nearly fifteen years, and it hasn’t 

n any picnic living up here in this 
forsaken neck o’ the woods, just to 
lay up a big stake, and keep the 
Three Corner bottled.” 

“Tt was a shrewd scheme, though,” 
Dorn said, a veiled gaze on Jeromé’s 
florid face. “And you’ve both played 
it pretty slick. I wonder what the 
Three Corner ranchers would do if 


they knew how many thousands of 
dollars you and Brannick had held 
out on ’em.” 

Jerome laughed shortly. “They’d 
raise the devil, but they couldn’t 
prove nothing. Not getting cold feet 
are you, Pete? Don’t—it’s risky.” 
His sharp eyes grew meditative. 
“Yeah, it’s a swell scheme, all right. 
I guess I spoke kind of out of turn. 
It’s all right up here on the plateau. 
I was just a little sore at Bill for not 
sending you sooner. And don’t you 
go getting worried about the ranch- 
ers getting wise. There’s no danger 
of that.” 

Dorn frowned, and shifted un- 
easily in his chair, allowing his face 
to put on a slightly worried look. 
“You're sure about that?” 

Jerome stared. “Why, of course 
I’m sure. What’s eating you, Pete? 
Anything come up down there?” 

“Well—one of the boys made a re- 


_ mark the other day as if he was get- 


ting ideas. It had me a little both- 
ered.” 

“Oh, is that all!” Jerome laughed 
lightly. “Forget it. Bill and I swore 
in the beginning never to take more 
than one man at a time into our 
confidence, and to be danged sure 
of him. Well, we’ve stuck to it. 
Nobody can possibly find out any- 
thing, Pete. I can depend on Tom 
Cole just as surely as Bill can depend 
on you. Hinkley still hanging on?” 

Dorn nodded. “Yeah, he’s still 
around. Doesn’t seem to be doing 
so well, though.” 

Again Jerome laughed, and this 
time the sound was ugly. “Pity he 
don’t get wise and give up. Another 
year or two and Bill will squeeze him 
out. Hinkley ought to have sense 
enough not to try to buck Bill. He 
must have learned something about 
Bill before he quit the Double B and 
started his own ranch.” 

Dorn repressed a start. So Hink- 
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ley had once worked for Bill Bran- 


nick. He chose his words carefully - 


as he said: “Yeah, you’d think so. 
Let’s see, I forget, just how long did 
he work on the Double B, anyway?” 

Jerome shrugged. “I don’t know 
exactly, Pete. That was before my 
time. I only know that he came to 
Three Corner as one of Bill’s ranch 
hands, and after the Double B got 
going pretty well he quit and started 
the Leaning H. I’ve got a hunch 
that Bill really kicked him off, 
though he never said so. He sure 
hates Hinkley. Well, I suppose ’'m 


to send Tom down for the cash as’ 


usual? What day did Bill say for 
Tom to come?” 


ATRICK DORN did ‘some 
swift thinking. “He didn’t say 


~ to send Tom, Jerome. I guess © 


youre right, at that. Brannick 


seems i 2 
pu Be sprouts Tee ee ee eee cas ed 


said for you and ‘Tom to meet him, a 
week from yesterday, at the old line 


the Leaning ‘H.” 


Jerome stared, and a dark scowl | 


creased his face. “What! Why, he’s 
‘crazy! Aiter being so’ careful all 
‘these years? You mean he wants me 


to meet him there, and take over my 


share of the cash im person?” 
' “That’s what he said,” Dorn an- 
swered. “And he said for you to 


send him a written answer by me.” ' 


Jerome shook his head slowly, as 
if he were quite dumfounded. “Well, 
I don’t like it. But he always has 
known what he was doing, and I 
‘suppose he does now. All right, 
Pete. If that’s what he said, I guess 


that’s it. But if he’s got any idea of 


pullmg anything on me, or trying to 


‘slip anything over, itll be a sorry — 


day for him.’ Just a minute, and I'll 
write him a note.” 


- Dorn relaxed, feelmg limp and 
chilled, ‘as Jerome went back into the © 


‘trying to 


other room. He pulled himself to- 
gether and rose to his feet as Jerome 
returned to face him, and took the 
fold of ' paper Jerome extended. 

“There’s his answer,” Jerome said 
curtly. “Will you be there at the 
lme shanty?” 

“Yeah,” Dorn assured him. 
can depend on that!” 

He went out of the house swiftly, 
and didn’t draw an easy breath till 
he had left the H Bar J behind and 
was headed for the pass. Once well 
into the pass, he rode off the trail, 
stopped in a concealed spot, struck 
some matches and read the note Je- 
rome had written. It read: 


I don’t like this, but I'll do it. If you're 
p anything over, better. think 
twice, I Gant hke the way you’ve been 


“You 


acting. I told Pete so, too. But I’m will- 
ing to take a chance on your knowing where 


your bread’s buttered. 
FH meet you at the line shanty a week 


there. Tl bring Tom, and be there by 
Harr. 


: noon. 


shanty between the Double B and 


Dorn Soper in- fata He 
tore the note carefully in two, be- 
tween the two short paragraphs. The 


final paragraph he refolded and -put 


into his pocket. He applied a match 
to the first paragraph, burned the bit 
of paper to ash, then ground the ash 
into the earth with his heel. He 
mounted, then, and turned Bones’s 
head toward the trail. He reached 
the lower levels of Three Corner after 
daylight, but kept on, riding cau- 
oe and keeping a sharp lookout 


When he reached the Leaning H, 
Hinkley received him with relief, and 
listened eagerly as’ Dorn reported 
what had happened. 

“But what are you going to do 
about the half of the note?” Hinkley 
asked, when Dorn had finished giv- 


‘ing ‘his account of the trip to the 


H Bar J. 
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“To answer that, Claus, I’m going 
to have to be personal. Do you 
mind?” 

Hinkley shook his head. “No. 
Out with it.” 

“Well, I saw Mrs. Brannick’s arm. 
You and I talked about the situation 
between her and Brannick, coming 
home last night. If it came to a 
show-down, Claus, between you and 
Brannick, where would her loyalty 
be?” 

Hinkley’s eyes flashed. “To me. 
What are you getting at?” 

“TI want you to go over there, 
Claus. See Nelie, and give her a 
message for me. Tell Mrs. Brannick 
the show-down’s coming, and ask her 
to back up whatever we have Nellie 
tell Brannick. Will she do that?” 


“She’d walk to Hades and back - 


again if she thought there was any 
way of getting free of Brannick, and 


of coming to me,” said Hinkley. “We. 


both know it. I’d have been willing 
to make the break years ago, but she 
never would. She was afraid of what 
Brannick would do to us both.” 

“And that,” said Dorn, “is how 
your hands are tied.” 

Hinkley nodded. “No matter how 
low he is, he’s her husband. I 
couldn’t ask her to come to me with 
his blood on my hands. Might seem 
odd to some, but that’s the way it is. 
We just couldn’t do it, neither of us. 
We've both been praying for the way 
out, and I’m still saying that some- 
where God heard us, and sent you. 
What do you want Nell to do?” . 

Dorn extended the piece of paper. 
“Only to tell Brannick that Tom 
Cole brought this note and left it 
with her for him. That will spell the 
finish, Claus.” 

Hinkley looked at him with fath- 
omless eyes “I reckon. Yes, son, 
that'll spell the finish. I'll head for 
the Double B as quick as I can 
saddle my horse. And after I come 


back, you and I have some riding to 
do ” 


- He didn’t explain that remark till 
he returned from the Double B, and 
reported that both Nellie and Mrs. 
Brannick were grimly willing to do 
what they were asked to do. 

“Janie said,” Hinkley reported, 
“that if Bill was pulling that sort of 
crooked deal, there was more than 
justice in proving it to the men of 
Three Corner and sending Bill Bran- 


_nick to his punishment. So now we 


do our riding, son. And we'll have 
to move right along to get it done 
before Bill gets back.” 
“Where are we riding, Claus?” 
“We're riding to every ranch in 
Three Corner. We're seeing every 
rancher. We're telling ’em exactly 


_what happened from the day you 


first rode into. Thunder River Gorge. 
And we're going to have every last 
one of ’em there to see the proof of 
what Bill Brannick’s been doing to 
them for the last fifteen years.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TRAP. 


HEY found that the Three 

Corner ranchers, to a man, 

were not unwilling to believe 
in Brannick’s cheating and duplicity. 
In recent years the men had begun 
to wonder why their profits were so 
small, and their long respect for 
Brannick’s' integrity had _ been 
strained. They agreed with alacrity 
to meet at the line shanty at noon 
the next Thursday, to surround the 
spot under cover, and watch what- 
ever might take place. The time was 
Wednesday morning when the last 


‘man had been interviewed, the last 


arrangement made. Then Hinkley 
and Dorn returned to the Lean- 
ing H. 

“And now,” Hinkley said tersely, 
“T’m riding over to the Double B to 
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see if Brannick’s back, and to find 


out.how the situation ‘shapes up, if 


Tea 

He returned in less than two 
hours, to find Dorn pacing the floor 
in nervous anxiety. Dorn stopped 
short as the older man came into the 
room. 

“Ts he back?” 

“He is.’ Hinkley dropped into a 
chair and drew out a handkerchief 
to wipe his face. “Raining outside, 
Patrick. One of our April showers. 
Yes, Bill’s back. He got back this 
morning. Nellie gave him the note, 
and told him Tim Cole brought it. 
Of course, he went into a rage. She 


said he stamped around like a mad 


lion. But he cooled down finally, 
and later on he told Janie to have a 
cold lunch ready for him in the morn- 
ing. He said he had to take a ride 
up to the east line of the range, said 
he'd got word from the H Bar J that 
some of his stuff had strayed up that 
way. So I guess it’s all set, son. 
There’s going to be some fur flying 
when those two get together in that 
shanty!” 

When Bill Brannick rode up to the 
shanty at noon the next day, he 
had, of course, no idea that fourteen 
men, Three Corner ranchers and 
their cowhands, were concealed in 
the brush surrounding the cabin. 
Rain was falling in a light shower. 
Tom Cole and Hart Jerome had not 
yet arrived, and Brannick stamped 
mato the cabin and out again, cursing 
aloud. When, finally, the pair did 
ride up, Brannick addressed the 
plateau rancher savagely: 

“What the devil do you mean by 
asking me to meet you here and 
make the split right on Three Corner 
range, where any of these fool 
ranchers might get sight of us and 
wonder what the devil is going on?” 

Jerome pulled his horse to a halt, 
Gazing at Brannick in open wonder. 


, 


“Well, for Pete’s sake! It was your 
idea, not mine! Just what are you 
trying to put over, Bill? I told Pete 
to warn you 

“You—you told who?” 

“Why, Pete Vega. He came up 
last Friday just as you 

“You’re crazy!” Brannick broke in 
frantically. “Pete Vega’s dead! I 
hung him myself! I kicked him off 
the ranch, and when he shot two of 
my hands——” 

Jerome had turned pasty. “It’s 
you that’s crazy! I tell you that he 
came——” 

Brannick was beside himself. “But 
he couldn’t have. He was dead. 
They was both dead. There’s some- 
thing wrong.” 

“You're right!” blazed Jerome. 
“They’re onto us! Three Corner is 
onto us! They——” 

“Correct, Jerome!” Hinkley 
stepped out from cover, his hand 
holding a leveled gun. “We're onto 
you. Put ’em up!” 

Brannick turned slowly, his lips 
tight, his eyes glaring insanely. He 
made no sound. Tom Cole reached 
for his gun, and Hinkley shot it out 
of his hand. In the same instant 
Brannick swung his gun on Hinkley, 
but from beyond Hinkley two shots 
shattered the air. Both bullets 
plowed into Brannick’s chest, and 
Patrick Dorn leaped clear of the 
brush, his smoking gun still lev- 
eled on the Double B rancher. 

The brush seemed to spout men. 
They hurtled into view from every 
direction, and both Cole and Jerome 
slumped, raising their hands in help- 
less and dejected surrender. Bran- 
nick lay across a little pool, gathered 
from the spring rain, and the pool 
was turning red. 

Hinkley turned half-dazed eyes on 
Dorn. “It—it all happened pretty 
sudden, son. I guess that about 
cleans it. We'll take care of this 
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mess here. You—you better ride on 
to the Double B.” 

Dorn nodded, -dumbly, staring 
down at Brannick’s motionless body. 
Then he backed away, holstering his 
gun, whirled, and ran into the brush 
where he had left Bones. 


T was evening when, in the lin- 
gering drops of the day’s last 


shower, he rode up to the ranch - 


buildings of the Double B, to find the 
house looming silently in the fading 
light. None of the men were in 
sight, but he was barely aware of it. 
He went up to the porch, quietly 
opened the door, and stepped inside. 
He went on into the next room be- 
fore he found any one, before he saw 
Nellie sitting there motionless and 
alone, like some one waiting in a 
trance. She looked up at him, and 
Dorn gazed back, and she sensed, 
suddenly, what he had to tell.. 

She nodded slowly, and drew a 


deep breath. “I know. He’s dead. 
Go in and tell mother. She’s in there 
—praying.” 


Dorn went on, and his feet seemed 


weighted. He came to a halt in the. 


open doorway. Mrs. Brannick was 
kneeling beside the bed, her white, 
lovely face lifted, her eyes closed. 

“Praying,” said Dorn thickly. 
“For—for what?” 

She opened her eyes, turned her 
face toward him. Her beautifully 
curved mouth barely moved. “That 
—you—and Claus would not be 
killed.” 

“Your prayer is answered.” Dorn’s 
hand gripped the door casing. “I 
had to kill Brannick to keep ‘him 
from killing Claus. Claus sent me to 
tell you.” 

For an instant she knelt motion- 
less, stilled, then burst into wild sob- 
bing. Dorn acted on sheer instinct. 
He was beside the bed in two long 
steps. He dropped down beside it, 


and she buried her head against his 


- shoulder. When her sobs were spent 


a little, she lifted her face, and it was 
lighted with a strange, fresh radi- 
ance. 

Nellie came slowly into the room, 
and stood at the foot of the bed. 
Mrs. Brannick looked steadily up 
into Dorn’s face, an odd, flaming 
hunger in her clear eyes. 

“Only a few words, Patrick—only 
a few, to tell it all. I was another 
man’s wife before we came here. I 
was taken very ill with fever and 
when I grew better, Brannick, whom 
I knew slightly, said my husband 
had died of the same fever. Months 


' later we came here, Brannick and I, 


and were married. On the way, my 
little son got separated from us and 
Brannick said he could not find him. 
But afterward, years afterward, he 
admitted to me that he had only 
wanted to be rid of the bother of 
the child. He had one child, Nellie, 
and that was enough. A year later, 
Claus came looking for me. But it 
was too late. Brannick was a power 
even then and law courts cost money. 

“Moe Garth, a cowhand, at Bill’s 
order, had taken my little son away, 
and had him adopted by some 
woman. Garth told the woman the 
child was his son, and that its mother 
was dead. And—the woman’s name 
was Campbell, and Garth had taken 
the name of—Maleric Dorn!” 

Patrick cried out, and gripped her 
slender shoulder. “Are you—are you 
trying to tell me you are my 
mother?” 

The radiance grew in the lovely 
face, and she looked beyond him with 
transfigured eyes. “Yes, my son. 
How little you dreamed that you 
killed Bill Brannick to-day to save 
your own father.” 

Dorn turned his head, stunned, 
trembling with a strange exaltation, 
and saw that Claus Hinkley was 
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standing in the doorway. Hinkley’s 
gaunt face was white, his eyes shin-_ 


ing 
SOur son, Janie? I—I-didn’t 
“I know you didn’t. I know ee 
Bill told you he had died. I never 


said anything. I couldn’t add to. ' 


your grief. But now 
“Now!” breathed. Claus. 


His gaze. went beyond her dark 
head, and through the window he 
saw the landscape stretching into the 


‘distance. The sun was setting, blood- 
red, in the mouth of Thunder River 


Gorge. And in the hills to the north, 
where the last fine mists of the April 
showers were:still sifting down, there 
gleamed one bright patch of rainbow. 


CATS AND CATS 


HE cat family is a large one, from the house cat, harmless and 
gentle, up to the lion.’ The wild cats of the West are best known 


by the names of cougar and mountain lion. 


-Qther names for this 


same species are puma, panther, leopard, jaguar, and lynx, although the 
latter is usually referred to as bobcat. In India and Persia it is the cheetah, 
one of the cat family about the size of the leopard. 

.. The bobcat differs from the rest of the cat family by having relatively 


long legs and a short, bobby tail. 


From the gentlest to the most ferocious, 


all of the cat family have one trait in common: they snarl and hiss at the 


first sign of approaching danger. 


Our Western cougar drops down from trees or springs from boulders, 


alighting upon the back of an unsuspecting cow, horse or deer, and ham- 
stringing the animal. In some parts of the United States he is hunted 
by government men in order to cut down his predatory forays. Record 
has it that one cougar killed sixteen domestic animals in a single week. 
There is one saving grace of this fierce, though beautiful fellow, and that 
is that he rarely attacks human beings. If wounded and cornered by a man, 
however, he would, of course, fight for his life. 

A full-grown cougar may weigh two hundred pounds and measure 
eight feet in length. A bobcat usually weighs.not over thirty pounds. 

What is known as the jaguar is at home in Mexico, but is only a stray 
visitor in the United States.. This branch of the feline family is said to be 
dangerous to man, and far more difficult to catch. 
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FIRE 


By SETH RANGER 


Author of “Bucker’s Feud,” etc. 


PRUCE RENFRO, of the 
Indian River Camp, Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, 
stopped dead in his tracks. 
He thought he heard a voice. 

“Hey, wood tick, down here,” a man 
shouted. 

Spruce walked to the edge of the 
trail and looked down. The CCC 
had built a series of switchbacks 
during the summer, and it was pos- 
sible to see the trail in half a dozen 
places if one stood in the right place. 
Spruce shifted his position. “Where 
are you?” he yelled. 

“Three switchbacks down,” the 


BUG 


man answered. “How'd you like to 
make a hundred bucks?” 

A hundred bucks! It was a fool- 
ish question to ask any man. who 
was paid thirty dollars a month, and 
sent twenty-five of that amount 
home. “I'll be right down,” Spruce 
answered. 

He slid down the steep bank, 
crossed the trail in two places, and 
presently located a big man with a 
florid face. The man carried an ex- 
pensive, high-powered rifle, and was 
dressed in a hunting outfit that must 
have cost considerable money. His 
flesh was soft from dissipation. 
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Spruce could see that, and he no-' 


ticed also that the man’s lower lip 
hung rather loosely. Before the man 


dollars. 


“What’s the proposition?” Spruce 
asked. 

“Have a drink?” the man offered, 
drawing a silver flask from his 
pocket. “It’s good stuff!” 

Spruce took a gulp. It was easier 
to do that than to spend five min- 
utes explaining why he didn’t feel 


like drinking. “What’s the proposi- 


tion?” he asked again. 


“Can you handle a couple of pack 


horses in the mountains?” the other 
asked. 

“Sure. I can do anything a guide 
can do,” Spruce answered. 

“Now you're talking. Ill pay you 
a hundred bucks to act as my guide 
for a week,” the man said. “My 
name’s Strand. What’s yours?” 

“Renfro!” 

“Nice name.” Strand took an- 
other drink. “Do you remember 
about a month ago some fire bug 
started: a fire somewhere along the 
Moxchuck River?” 

“Sure, our bunch fought it 
Spruce answered. “And it was some 
battle. A half dozen of us were 
nearly trapped.” 

“What was it like?” 

“A sheet of flames moving 
through the timber faster than a 
tired man could run. We ran, and 
we made it somehow. Trout 
streams carrying charcoal and ashes; 
singed animals crashing through the 
brush; and a roar that fairly shook 
the ground—that’s what it was like,” 
Spruce said. 

“I hear those animals—deer, bear 
and elk—are bunched along the 
north fork of the Moxchuck,” Strand 
said. “Hunting season opens in a 


3 
EA 


week, and that’s where I want to 
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' go.” Something in his eyes made 
.. Spruce think of a weasel. “I figure 
spoke another word Spruce grew ° 
suspicious of his offer of a hundred . 
This type, he knew, ex- :.. 
pected a lot for their money. ~ 


a man can get his limit in a couple 
of hours. Maybe less.” 

“T see,’ Spruce said. 

“Plenty of the sportsmen are 
headed that way,” Strand continued. 
“We've all got the same idea in 
mind. Now I figure a CCC man 
will know all the short cuts, and 
can take me to the spot where the 
game’s thickest. Can you do it?” 

“Sure,” Spruce replied, “I can 
take you to an old bull elk that’s 
dodged the hunters for years. He’s 
in new country now, and would 
probably run into trouble because he 
hasn’t all the game trails and short 
cuts straightened out. There’s a 
buck deer with the swellest head you 
ever heard of. He’s got a half dozen 
bullet scars on his hide. I can take 
you within a hundred yards of him. 
There must be forty or fifty black 
bear along the Moxchuck. The fire 
concentrated them, and they haven’t 
had time to scatter.” 


HAT’S just what the boys 
figured,” Strand interrupted. 
“The game commission has 
been called to close the area, but 
it’s doubtful if they can gather a 
quorum before the season opens. 
You aren’t kidding? You can really 
take me there?” 

“I can do just what I said I 
could,” Spruce answered. “But I 
won't. I think you’re a bum sport, 
if you ask me. I happen to know 
two men who have hunted that rec- 
ord buck deer and that big bull elk 
for years. They aren’t hunting them 
this year because it would be slaugh- 
ter. You wouldn’t call it fun to fight 
the wet brush for a week, just to get 
in one fleeting shot. No, you want 
to be guided right to the spot, get 
the drop on a bunch of animals that 
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haven’t recovered from the fire yet, 
then go home and tell what a crack 
sportsman you are.” 

“You can’t talk to me like that,” 
Strand shouted, shaking his fist un- 
der Spruce’s nose. 

“I am talking to you like that,” 
Spruce said evenly. “And I’d swing 
on your fat chops, only it would be 
the same as potting helpless game.” 

“Tl get your job,” Strand fumed. 

“Oh, no you won't,” Spruce re- 


torted. He muttered something un- 


der his breath. 

“‘What’s that you called me, Ren- 
fro?” Strand bellowed. 

“I didn’t call you anything,” 
Spruce replied. “I said it’s funny 
how things work out. We build 
trails so we can get the jump on a 
forest fire and save time, then 
swivel-chair sportsmen ride over the 
trails and into the game country.” 


He turned, and climbed the bank — 


again. Mr. Strand sat down, took 
on a good stiff drink of whisky, and 
scowled at his two pack horses. 
When he had first seen Spruce he 
visualized an evening of ease while 
the CCC man made camp, looked 
after the stock, and cooked the. eve- 
ning meal. He swore bitterly. 
Now he would have to attend to 
those details himself. 

Spruce drifted along the trail the 
remainder of the afternoon, check- 
ing over the various hunting parties 
heading for the Moxchuck country, 
then made a bee line for Dave Logg, 
the forest ranger. 

“Dave!” he panted, “we've got to 
do something about the bunch of 
game on the Moxchuck. All the 
short-sport hunters in the country 
are heading that way. One named 
Strand offered me a hundred dollars 
to put him on the inside track. I 
turned it down. And you know 
Noor! I could do with a hundred dol- 

Ss. 


“I'm afraid there’s nothing we 
can do about it, Spruce,” Dave said. 
“There was so much excitement fol- 
lowing the fire nobody thought of 
that angle. Then a newspaper re- 
porter mentioned the situation, and 
suggested the game commission do 
something. That started it. The 
pot hunters all planned to head for 
the Moxchuck.” 

“At least we can go up there, 
Dave, and try to do something,” 
Spruce insisted. 

“It’s a good place to stay away 
from,” Dave said. “When the mob 
starts opening up, the air will be 
filled with lead. The boys who are 
loaded with whisky will shoot at 
anything that moves, and ask ques- 
tions afterward. Me 

“I'm going to do NE 


“ don’t know. Maybe start a 
stampede and scatter an? he re- 
plied. 

The ranger grinned. “It wouldn’t 
work. That spot spells refuge after 
the terror of the big fire. The game 
would just double back to the Mox- 
chuck again.” 

“Well, there must be some way,” 
Spruce argued. “I hate to let a 
situation like that lick me, blast it 
all ” e 


“Tf the game commission could 
only act fast,” Dave said, “there 
would be nothing to it.” 

Spruce lighted | a cigarette and 
paced the ranger’s cabin, smoking 
furiously. “I’ve got it!” he ex- 
claimed. “Declare the area closed 
because of fire hazard. You've got 
that authority!” 

“The fire season is over,” the 
ranger explained. “You could toss 
a match almost anywhere and it 
would go out. I couldn’t get away 
with it and there are enough influen- 
tial men among the pot hunters to 
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have me transferred to somé patch. 
of grass on the Aleutian Islands.” © 


“Well,” Spruce muttered, dying p 
hard, “maybe one of them will get 


drunk and start a fire.” 


HE following morning Spruce 


‘obtained a leave of absence 
from the camp, slipped a 
pack over his shoulders, and swung 
into ‘the Moxchuck River Trail. It 
was packed hard from the boots of 


hunters and the steel shoes of their 


pack animals. 


“Going out to bag you a buck, 


wood tick?” a man called. He was 
hurrying along at the side of an 


overloaded pack horse, his hand 4 
“Tm ont 


resting on the saddle. 
“No,” Spruce answered. 
just out for a walk.” There was a 
note of sarcasm in’ his voice. 
“Well, you’d better get in on it; 
everybody else is. I was up there 


a week ago. White Rapids Valley 
is as choked with big game,” the man 


S Shel before evening Spruce 


overhauled Strand. The man’s face. 


was beet-red from whisky and hik- 
ing. 
Spruce passed him without com- 
ment, and cut across to the rim of 
the valley. It was a long, narrow 
valley, with timbered slopes and a 
rich 
high. The west side had burned 
over on several occasions, and, for 
that reason, the area lacked the sec- 
ond-growth fir common to burned- 
over sections in the Puget Sound 
country. There were clumps of al- 


ders and ferns that had died under © Pe 
_“There’s a fire burning on the Mox- 


the summer’s blazing sun. The re- 
mainder | was brush. 


Smoke trailed lazily from scores 
of camp fires along the rim of the | 


valley. There was a restlessness 
among the deer, bear and elk mov- 
ing over the bottom. The game kept 


‘then at the game. 


He was breathing audibly. ~ 


ttom where grass grew waist- 


* ceiver. 


pretty well to cover, but in grazing, 


animals frequently crossed open 
places. 
Spruce looked at the camp fires, 
He could only 
think of Indians surrounding an emi- 


grant train camped in a valley, and 
waiting for the signal to attack. 


Whatever way the game stampeded 
when the first shot was fired, it was 
sure to run into murderous streams 
of lead. 

“They'll be packing out men who 
were mistaken for deer within an 


hour after the season opens,” ” Spruce 


predicted. 

He ‘turned back to the forest- 
service trail, made his’ way to the 
nearest telephone—located in a box 


nailed to a tree—and called Dave. 


“It might be a good idea if you 


i (drifted up this’ way some time to- 
“night,” he said. 
wild parties going full blast. Every 


“There are several 


now and then some one cuts loose 


with a .30-30 rifle just to hear the 


echo.” 
_ “All right,” Dave said, “Tl drift 


‘up around daybreak.” 


ae sooner you get here the bet- 
” Spruce urged, “there’s no tell- 


ae ; what some of these mugs will do. 


If one of ’em should wander off and 
fall into those dry ferns while smok- 
ing a cigarette, there’d / “be a 


y. 
‘Spruce took a turn around the’ val- 
ley rim and arrived at the telephone 
two hours later. It was ringing vio- 
lently. _ Spruce picked up the re- 
“Hello!” he said. ~ 
_“This is a hunter at the Granite 
Peak Lookout Station,” a voice said. 


chuck. We thought it was a camp 


fire at first, but it’s spreading. 


Those pot hunters are careless with 
their fires, maybe.” 

“Thanks!” Spruce said. * “Just 
about where do you think it is?” 


Fire Bug 


“As a guess, I’d say it’s close to 
the point where Little Creek flows 
into the north fork of the Mox- 
chuck,” the hunter answered. “That 
can’t be very far from the old burn. 
The fire’s working that way.’ 

“T’ll hop to it right away,” Spruce 
promised. He heard Dave Logg’s 
heavy tread on the trail as he hung 
up. “Well, it’s happened, Dave. 
Fire on Little Creek, working to- 
ward the old burn.” 

“The deuce you say!” 
claimed. 

Dave and Spruce knew from ex- 
perience what would happen. Once 
the fire got under way the heat of 
it would dry out the vegetation 
ahead, and it would be as inflam- 
mable as if it had stood weeks under 
the summer sun. 

“One good thing,” Spruce said. 
“With the timber damp, sparks 
aren’t likely to start new fires, miles 
away. What’re your orders?” 

“I’m going to call the Indian 
River Camp——” Dave began. 

“This is a week-end,” Spruce in- 
terrupted, “there’re hardly any of 
the boys in camp.” 

“We've got to have men and lots 
of ’em, quick!” the ranger said. 

“The country’s full of pot hunt- 


Dave ex- 


ers,” Spruce said after a moment’s 
thought. 
“Come on,” Dave ordered, “you 


know their location. We'll make a 
clean sweep.’ 

Twenty minutes later they entered 
the first camp. “Sorry, boys,” the 
ranger said, “but you'll have to help 
me fight fire.” 

The men grumbled and began 
dressing. “The ranger’s got the 
authority, in an emergency,” one of 
them said to a protesting companion. 
“I read it somewheres.” 

“Report at Little Creek,” Dave 
added. 

“I know this buzzard,” Spruce 
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said, as they entered the next camp. 
“His name’s Strand.” 

Strand was snoring loudly. “Get 
up!” Spruce yelled. “You’ve got to 
fight a forest fire. Get up!” 

“Huh? Me fight a forest fire?” 
He yawned. “Don’t talk silly.” His 
head dropped back upon a pneu- 
matic pillow. 

“Out with you, Strand,” Dave or- 
dered. “Every minute counts.” 

Strand sat up again. “Go get 
your wood ticks,” he suggested. 
pont are we taxpayers digging up 
or 

“The boys are out of camp,” Dave. 
explained. “I’m sorry, but you'll 
have to give us a hand.” | 


HE devil with you, if you 

want to make something of 

it,” Strand snarled. “You'll 
fnd I’m a man with influence 
enough to put a ranger in his place. 
Besides, shooting begins at daylight, 
and I’m not going to be cheated out 
of my chance.” 

“Very well,” 

time to argue. 


Dave said, “I haven’t 
You are under ar- 


-rest. And you're not to leave this 
camp, or Ill make additional 
charges.” 


Strand scowled. His puffy face 
turned purple with fury. “All right, 
you win,” he said ungraciously. “I'll 
be along. But you haven’t heard 
the last of this.” 

The red glow against the sky had 
awakened others, and most of them 
were beginning to dress when the 
ranger showed up. “Sorry, boys,” 
Dave said by way of greeting. “No 
hunting this morning. Everybody’s 
got to fight fire. It wouldn’t be fair 
to put some to work and leave oth- 
ers to hunt. Besides, I don’t want 
bullets flying around.” 

“Td like to get my fingers on the 
throat of the fire bug who started 
this,” one of the hunters fumed. 
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“Well, don’t look at me,” a com- 
panien protested, “I haven’t been 
out of camp. Some wandering drunk 
probably did it.” 

“Td like to get my own hands on 
him,” the ranger said, as he hurried 
the men toward the flames. Most 
of them carried the equipment the 
forest: service requires of parties en- 
tering big timber, and Dave set 
them to work shoveling a wide lane 
between the old burn and standing 
timber. 

Day was just breaking when one 
of them yelled, “It’s got away from 
us, it’s workmg into the valley down 
that dry creek bed.” 

“Let it work!” Dave answered. 
“It'll. burn out. brush that should 
have been cleared years ago. And 
at best it won’t work more than a 
yard. or two into the grass.” 

“But it'll scare the game!” the 
man moaned. “Look! There goes 
a six-point buck.” 

By the glow of the fire they could 

see.a fine buck streaking across the 
valley. Two spike bucks followed, 
and behind them lumbered the big- 
gest black bear any of them had ever 
seen. - 
Spruce hurried up at that mo- 
ment. His usually smoothly combed 
hair was covered with soot and 
ashes, and the uniform in which he 
took so much pride was torn and 
dirty. 

“The fire’s running wild down that 
creek bed, Dave,” he panted. “And 
there’s a new blaze at Fawn Springs. 
It’s working toward the second 
growth.’ 

“Some drunken bum’s gone ber- 
serk,” Strand moaned. “T’ll pay the 
man who finds him a hundred dol- 
lars. No man’s going to spoil my 
hunting.” 

“Half of you come with me,” 
Dave ordered, “the remainder will 
have to shovel just that much 
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harder. Don’t stop until you’ve 
reached the timber.” 


AVE and the others ran to 

the new blaze. Dozens of 

startled animals jumped up 
and bounded away as. they pushed 
through thickets. In the gray light 
of dawn they could see the game 
moving up the opposite ridge. The 
mark of the previous fire was on 
them, and the red glow was lashing 
them to frenzied efforts. The 
mighty bull elk with the record ant- 


_lers jumped up a hundred yards 


ahead of Spruce Renfro. He was a 
perfect shot, and Spruce aimed his 
shovel at ‘the bull and yelled, 
“Bang!” 

The bull, driving cows and year- 
lings: ahead of him, disappeared over 
the crest of the valley. Bear and 
deer followed, with here and there a 
sleek bobcat. 

Flames were eating through the 
ferns surrounding Fawn Springs 
when they arrived. The ranger 
spread out his men and started a 
back fire, leaving the men on guard 
to see the back fire didn’t work in 
the wrong direction. 

The sun lifted over the snow- 
capped mountains; mists rose lazily 
from frosty valleys, and became 
fleecy. white clouds hanging lazily 
in the sky. In the mountains high 
above them, far beyond the physical 
limits of the pot hunters, a rifle 
cracked. 

“One shot, one buck,” Dave Logg 
said. “Two shots, maybe one buck. 
Three shots—no buck.” 

“Only one shot was fired,” Spruce 
said. “So that hunter got his buck.” 

He leaned on his shovel and 
looked at the pot hunters. Their 
faces were covered with soot and 
grmme, streaked with perspiration, 


_but the bitterness beneath was 


visible. 


Fire Bug 


Shortly before noon the ranger 
looked around. “I guess you can 
call it a day, boys,” he said. “This 
fire’s under control. Spruce, go over 
and tell the bunch on Little Creek 
to knock off. I’m going to tele- 
phone in a report, then I’m going 
hunting for the fire bug that started 
all this.” 

Strand looked up when Spruce in- 
formed him his work was done. “A 
fine time to tell us,” the man: 
sneered. “We're all so tired we 
couldn’t hold a rifle steady, let alone 
walk any distance. . Besides, the 
game’s:scattered. I’m going back to 
my camp and get myself roaring 
drunk.” 

The others trudged moodily to- 
ward their various camps. Spruce 
Renfro struck across country to the 
telephone. Dave Logg had finished 
his report and was returning. 

“Come along, Spruce, and hear 
those short sports weep, wail and 
gnash their teeth. The game com- 
mission held a special meeting and 
ordered the area closed to hunting. 
I’m going up and spread the news. 
If it hadn’t been for those fires, the 
order would have come too late,” the 
ranger added. “The valley would 
have-been littered from one end to 
the other with game.” 

“Not to mention a man or two,” 
Spruce added, 
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“T was just thinking, Spruce, you 
sure are a lucky stiff,’ the ranger 
continued. “You were fairly pray- 
ing for something to stop those 
hunters, and along comes a fire bug 
and lights up the country. I imag- 
ine, if you fell into a mucky swamp, 
you'd come up with gold nuggets in 
your pockets, while Bele folks 
would drown.” 

“What do we do after you notify 
the boys the region is closed to 
hunting?” Spruce asked. 

“Examine the points .where the 
fire started and- determine, if pos- 
sible, who started it. After that,” 
the ranger concluded. “Tl use my 
discretion.” 

“¥ wouldn’t bother to investigate, 
Dave,” Spruce said. “After all, the 
fire bug saved the game, and be- 
sides, the brush in that old burn 
had to be cleaned off anyway. You 
plan to plant trees there next year, 
you know. And there’s no cheaper 
way to clear land than to burn the 
brush. And, if you did pick up the 
fire bug’s trail, you. might run it 
down and discover the bug was a 
wood tick named Spruce Renfro, 
and that'd be a terrible shock, Dave, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“It sure would,” Dave agreed, “‘so 
I guess I won't start snooping 
around. My doctor told me my sys- 
tem couldn’t stand bad shocks.” 
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50,000,000 YEARS 


By GLENN H. WICHMAN 


Author of “Hep, Heart Mender,” etc. 


ORK had suddenly be- 
come slack on the Z 
Bar F, so the boss 
turned me and my part- 
ner, “Hep” Gallegher, 
loose with two months’ wages in our 
pockets. I personally was all for 
looking up another job, and adding 
to the little nest egg, but Gallegher 
was against it. 
“George,” said Hep, as we rode 
away from the Z Bar F with our 
duffel tied to our saddles, “the cow 
business has come to the point where 
it gives me a pain. There’s no elbow 
room in it whatsoever. What I need 
is a larger horizon, where I can ex- 
pand.” 
“There’s a million acres around 


here,” I reminded him, “for you to 


do your expandin’ on. Ain’t that 
enough?” 

Gallegher looked thoughtful, 
‘which was a bad sign. “I mean 


financial expanding,” he patiently 
told me, “not physical. I’ve got half 
@ mind to become a business man, 
and go in for speculating. Buy 
something cheap, an’ then sell it for 
a bucketful of cash. That’s what all 
the smart people do, like the Goulds 
an’ the Rockerfellers an’ the Astors. 
I was readin’ about ’em. What they 
can do, l¢an do. This is a free coun- 
try an’ all men are equal. It says 
so in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.” 

“Nobody could argue about folks 
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being free,’ I said, “but when it 
comes to being equal, that’s a horse 
of another color. Some people have 
brains and some haven’t. You, for 


instance, are one of the ones that, 


haven’t. That head of yours is as 
empty as a gourd. Emptier than 
that, even, because it won’t even rat- 
tle.” 

This made Gallegher mad, and 
also obstinate. I shouldn’t have said 
it. 

“So you think you’re funny!” he 
sneered. “Well, you look to me like 
a sheep-herder. I'll tell you what I'll 
do. I have eighty dollars in my 
pocket. I'll bet you that eighty dol- 
lars that I can take it into Brandy 
Gulch and within twenty days, by 
careful manipulation, turn it into 
eight hundred dollars.” 

“Suppose,” I suggested, “that you 
lose. Then what are you going to 
pay me off with? Buttons? If that’s 
a sample of your business intel- 
ligence don’t Jet me hear another.” 

“Hadn’t thought of it from exactly 
that -angle,’ admitted Gallegher. 
“But of course, I won’t lose; if there 
was any danger of it, I wouldn’t have 
bet. Actually what I’m figuring on 
doing is taking your eighty dollars 
away from you by winning the 
wager.” 

This was too foolish to talk about, 
so I shut up. There wouldn’t have 
been any use in talking, anyway. 
When Hep got an idea in his head 
it stuck there like a cocklebur. I 
could picture what was going to hap- 
pen. We would go on into Brandy 
Gulch, which was quite a tough 
town, and some slick gent would do 
Gallegher out of his money, and not 
have any trouble about it, either. A 
green goods salesman could see Hep 
coming for a hundred miles, and no 
matter what it was he had to sell, 
Hep would obligingly buy it. Once 
Gallegher had bought the State 


capitol up in Denver for the mere 
matter of a hundred dollars, and an- 
other time he had annexed the rail- 
road station at Pueblo. When he 
had tried to collect the rent on the 
capitol a policeman had kicked him 
out. When he had tried to get in 
the depot he couldn’t, because he 
didn’t have a ticket, having spent 
all of his money to buy the place. 

Along in the middle of the after- 
noon we rode into Brandy Gulch and 
automatically stopped in front of the 
Alamo Saloon. For the past two 
hours we hadn’t spoken to each 
other. Hep got down off his horse 
and made me a bow. “Mr. Wise 
Guy,” he said, “could you stoop so 
low, without bending, as to allow me 
to buy you a drink?” 

“Not only will I take the drink,” 
I replied with dignity, “but Ill hang 
around so’s to see if I can keep you 
out of trouble. Of course, it isn’t 
humanly possible, but Pll try. This 
town is inhabited by the scum of the 
earth. If you’re half as smart as you 
think you are, you'll move around 
with a little caution.” 

“Caution,” admitted Hep, “is my 
middle name.” And with that we 
went into the barroom. 


IX or seven fingers of bourbon 
S and Gallegher decided that the 
bartender, Oscar Dvwiggins, 
was a great friend of his. “Oscar,” 
said Hep, “I’m looking for a prime 
investment. You know, one of the 
gilt-edged, eighteen-carat kind. If 
you happen to hear of one, let me 
know.” 
“How much?” inquired Oscar. 
“Almost any amount,” replied 
Gallegher, “up to and including 
eighty dollars.” 
“Elijah was fed by the ravens,” 
mourmured the bartender. 
“Elijah who?” demanded my part- 
ner. 
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“Never heard his last name,” said 
Oscar Dwiggins, and moved down 
the counter. 

Nothing happened for a half hour, 
and then a seedy, threadbare old 
buzzard came up and spoke to us. 
He wore mutton-chop whiskers, and 
while his clothes had once, no doubt, 
been v4ry elegant, they now made 
him resemble a scarecrow. He was 
thin, too, but his eyes were as bright 
as silver dollars. 

“Gentlemen,” said the stranger, “T 
am Dr. Jerome Perkins. Perhaps 
you have never heard of me, but in 
scientific circles I’m well known.” 

We shook hands and told Perkins 
our names. 

“Tt’s always a pleasure,” politely 
said Gallegher, “to know a bone car- 
penter and to have one around. If 
I break an arm I can get it fixed.” 

Perkins laughed. “Setting frac- 
tures is not exactly my line. I’m a 
doctor of paleontology. That is, 
I’m an expert on things that are long 
since gone and buried. I’m a 
student of prehistoric animals.” 

“That’s interesting,’ admitted 
Hep. “I’m something of a student 
myself.” 

“It’s obvious to me,” continued 
Dr. Perkins, “that you two men are 
far above the average in intelligence. 
For three days, now, I’ve been im- 
patiently waiting here in Brandy 
Gulch for some one to come along 
who had the breadth of intelligence 
that would warrant my talking to 
them. But I see, now, that my wait- 
ing has not been in vain.” 

_ “How much'll it cost us?” I put 
in. 

This made the doctor look very 
sad. “I never mention money,” he 


if you two men’ll come over to that 
table there in the corner, I’ll explain 
everything.” 

We crossed the barroom and sat 


down at the table, Jerome Perkins 
sitting between us. 

“Professor Lucifer Breckenridge 
and I,” began the doctor, “are just 
returning from a journey of explora- 
tion to Pikes Peak. While there we 
found four dinosaur eggs, the eggs 
of the Trachodon mirabilis, more 
commonly known as the duck-billed 
dinosaur. A more astonishing find 
has never been accomplished in all 
the annals of science.” 

Me and my partner looked kind 
of blank. 

“Eggs,” repeated Hep. “Bird’s 
eggs, you mean?” 

Doctor Jerome Perkins looked at 
Gallegher in a condescending man- 
ner. ‘My dear fellow, a duck-billed 
dinosaur, known to science as the 
Trachodon mirabilis, could hardly be 
called a bird. Good gracious, no! 
Why, when fully grown, they were 
all of a hundred feet long and fifteen 
feet high. Technically they are of 
the serpent family, although they no 
more resembled a snake than I do 


‘an elephant.” 


“Sure,” grunted Gallegher. “Any- 
body’d know that.” 

Then the doc got out a piece of 
paper which was a leaf torn from a 
book. “This,” he said, “will give you 
a rough idea of what a duck-billed 
dinosaur looked like.” 


N the paper was a picture of 
the largest skeleton I’d ever 
seen. Why, that animal 


‘must have been as large as a two- 


room house. It was high, too, for a 
man had been photographed stand- 
ing beside it, and the top of his head 
was about level with the dinosaur’s 


‘knee joint. 
assured me, “unless I have to. But ¢ 


“Just imagine,” prompted Perkins, 
“what that thing would look like if 


"it was covered with flesh and muscle. 


Imagine how strong it must have 
been. I dare say it, could have 
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dragged around ten or a dozen 
freight cars behind it, and never even 
known they were there.” 
“Remarkable,” grunted Gallegher. 
“And .so this thing came from an 
egg?” - 
“Absolutely,” declared the doctor, 
and his eyes were sparkling. “All 
dinosaurs come from eggs. Professor 
Breckenridge and I have four of 
those eggs, two female eggs and two 
male eggs.” 


“They must be kind of old by 


now,” I ventured. 

“Old!” exclaimed Perkins. “Well, 
I should say they are.. Those eggs 
must be all of fifty million years old.” 

“Probably spoiled,” I suggested. 

“Nothing of the kind,” the doctor 
assured. me. “They’re as fresh and 
fertile as the day they were laid. 
Fortunately for all of us, this par- 
ticular mother dinosaur laid her eggs 
in a glacier which is in a deep canyon 
on the northern flank of Pikes Peak. 
The sun never gets there. Those 
eggs can be hatched out now, and a 
little dinosaur will come from each 
of them.” 

“Are you sure, doc,” I asked, “that 
you haven’t been drinking?” 

“On the contrary,” declared Per- 
kins, “I’m a teetotaler, and never 
take a drink except when I have 
stomach trouble.” 

Gallegher began to get provoked 
with me. “George,” he said, “it’s no 
wonder that this thing is beyond 
your understanding, because you 
haven’t any understanding. You’re 
lacking in both sense and judgment. 
Any one could tell that the doctor 
is a man of learning and knows what 
he’s talking about. That is, any one 
but you. Hereafter, Doctor Perkins, 
confine your remarks to me.” 

“Tl be delighted to, Mr. Gal- 
legher,” said the doc, and from then 
on they ignored me. 


“* “Tell me more, doc,” 


requested 
Hep. “I’m all excited.” 

Doctor Jerome Perkins was very 
glad to be accommodating. “So far 
as I know,” he continued, “the pro- 
fessor and me are the only men who 
have ever found dinosaur eggs that 
were preserved in a glacier, and are 
thus in a condition to be hatched. 
Just think of it! Millions and mil- 
lions of years after the last dinosaur 
had died and given up the ghost, we 
are privileged to bring back the 
species and to again populate the 
earth with it.” 

“What under the sun,” I asked, 
“will you do with the darn things?” 

“Do with them!” exploded the 


doctor, now so much agitated that 


his whiskers shook. “What a ques- 
tion! Why, one of them alone 
would have the pulling power of 
several hundred horses. A _ single 
dinosaur could plow up thousands of 
acres of ground a day. One dinosaur 
could pull fifty or sixty heavily 
loaded wagons up the worst kind of 
grades. If a man wanted to use one 
as a pack animal, he. could carry his 
house around with him.” 

“I'd hate to feed one of ’em,” I 


said. 

“Ah, shut up!” growled Gallegher. 

- ‘Dinosaurs,” further explained the 
doctor, “are very small eaters. Like- 
wise, they’re docile beasts and easy 
to handle. They like to work and 
are easily broken to harness.” Per- 
kins reached out his hand and laid 
it confidentially on Hep’s forearm. 
“Gallegher, I’m going to be frank 
with you and explain the predica- 
ment that Professor Breckenridge 
and I are in. We have come thus far 
on our journey from Pikes Peak and 
have, unfortunately, run out of 
ready money. The only thing of 
value we have besides our horses and 
our reputations are the four eggs. I 
propose to sell you two of them, one 
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male and one female, and to set you 
up in the dinosaur-raising business. 
Just think of the money you can 
make.” 

“T am,” sighed Hep. “Within a 
couple of years, I ought to be a 
millionaire.” 

’ “You'll have no competition out 
in this part of the country,” said the 
doctor. “The professor and I will 
take the two remaining eggs back 
East, and confine our activities to 
that part of the country lying east 
of the Mississippi. You will: have 
the exclusive right to raise and sell 
dinosaurs west of the Mississippi. 
Could anything be fairer than that?” 

Gallegher assured him that noth- 
ing could be. He was fairly bristling 
with excitement. Only one thing 
worried him. “If I haven’t a din- 
osaur to sit on the eggs, how’ll I 
hatch ’em?” 


HE doctor smiled. “My dear 

Gallegher, the sun will attend 

to that. All that has to be 
done is to put them out in a sheltered 
place where the sun is hot. Natu- 
rally, a. duck-billed dinosaur couldn’t 
sit on its eggs or it would break them. 
And now we came to the best part 
of the whole bargain. These two 
eggs will cost you the infinitesimal 
sum.of sixty dollars.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Hep. “Wrap 
up those eggs.” 

“Come with me over to the room- 

ing house,” directed the doctor, “and 
I'll introduce you to the professor 
and we'll close the deal.” 
All of us got up and started out 
of the Alamo Saloon. I walked be- 
side Gallegher and whispered in his 
ear: “I'll bet you ten dollars that 
the doc hasn’t any egg larger than 
a turkey egg.” 

“It’s a bet,” quickly said Hep. 
“Shake on it.” 

We shook, and went across the 


street to the Brandy Gulch Room- 
ing House. There, in one of the rear 
rooms, we met Professor Lucifer 
Breckenridge. He was as seedy as 
his partner, looked to be about the 
same age, and was, in general, very 
much like him. Perkins explained 
to the professor what was about to 
happen. Breckenridge put up an 
awful yell; he claimed that they were 
being cheated, and that the two eggs 
were worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars instead of only sixty. But 
eventually he gave in and agreed to 
sell for the sixty. 

Doc Perkins got down on his 
hands and knees and pulled out a 


- wooden box that was filled with ex- 


celsior. He removed the excelsior 
and I lost my ten dollars. There in 
the box lay two of the most gigantic 
eggs that I had ever seen. They 
were yellow in color, perfectly 
formed, and must have been all of 
ten inches long and eight inches 
thick. I thumped. one of them, and 
it sounded just like an egg ought to 
have sounded. In fact, it was an 
egg. Nobody was ever more as- 
tonished than I was, because I 
thought that the doctor had been 
stringing us. 

“Where are the other two?” I 
asked. 

Perkins smiled. “They’re safely 
cached away. We didn’t think it 
wise to bring them into town for fear 
the rooming house would burn, or 
that some other catastrophe would 
happen. It’s a poor thing to have 
all one’s eggs in one basket.” 

Gallegher paid the sixty dollars. 

“And now,” explained Doc Per- 
kins, “in the interest of science and 
the dinosaur business I have a favor 
to ask. Me and the professor would 
feel terrible if these eggs of yours 


didn’t hatch, but they will hatch if 


the proper technique is observed. 
So happens that on our way into 
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Brandy Gulch we-spotted a perfect 
locality for the hatchery, a little box 
canyon with steep sides. Every- 
thing there is ideal for the purpose 
and——” 

“Tell me where it is,’ ’ interrupted 
Gallegher. 

Perkins shook hia head. “It would 
be better if Professor Breckenridge 
and I took you there. We'll tarry 
around here a couple of days before 
we start back for New York.” - 

“Well now, that’s. (see aha of 
you,” declared Hep. ' 

It was arranged that we would 
start for the box canyon the first 
thing’ in the morning.’ ‘The doctor 
shoved the eggs back under HE bed 
and: bade us adios. 


“Mebbe we'd better take ’ em. with 


us,” I suggested. 

But Perkins thought wea better 
not. “The things can’t be handled 
too much,” he said. 

“Of . course,” - agreed Gallegher. 
“Anybody’d: know that.” 

Gallegher and I had enmething to 


eat and went back to the Alamo.: 


“Hep,” I said, “another little ‘bet is 
in order. I'll lay you another ten 
spot that by to-morrow morning the 
professor, the doctor, and the eggs 


will have departed for parts un- 
known. Remember that they've al-.. . 


ready got your sixty dollars.” 


“Your judgment’s ad,” ‘grunted ‘ 


Gallegher. ' 


: OR the second time [I lost. 
Fk After we'd had breakfast next 

morning, and got our horses 
from the livery barn, we rode up the 
street to the ‘Brandy ‘Gulch ‘Room- 
ing House, and there, in front of it, 
were the professor and the doctor 
waiting for us. Breckenridge held 
the egg box in his arms. Both man 
were exceedingly well mounted for 
such seedy-appearing gents, and now 
each of them had a six-gun strapped 


- to his waist, which was something 


that hadn’t been in evidence the day 
before. The professor, as though he 
figured we might doubt what was 
in the box, raised the lid and let us 
see the eggs. Then he passed the 
box over to Gallegher to carry... 

“Follow Tight behind the professor 
and me,” directed. Dr. Perkins. 
es s passing; we'll HS the most 
of it.” . 

No more had we got out of 
Brandy Gulch than I noticed those 
two fellows could certainly ride. 


- They set a stiff pace, and sat in their 
. saddles as though they’d been born 


in ’em. 

“For a couple of flea-bitten scien- 
tists,” I observed to Gallegher, who 
rode beside me, “those gents are sur- 
prisingly at home. And it looks to 
me as though they were going some- 
where, and had their minds on some- 
thing besides dinosaurs.” 

- “Ah, keep still,” growled Hep. 
‘So far you’ve been wrong about 
everything. This thing’ll lead up 
just as. the doc says it will. I’ be 
rich an’ known all over the globe. 
Why, so far I’ve made twenty. dol- 
lars off of you, to say nothing of 
what | Ym going to make off the 


' eggs.” 


A mile out of town we left the. road 
and headed due west. There were 
some mountains far in the distance, 
and between us and. the mountains 
there was cut-up, barren country 
that. was inhabited by nothing but 
lizards and horned toads. 

“By the way,” I asked, as we 
headed up a long draw, “what are 
the dinosaurs going to eat after 
they’ve hatched? Even a goat’d 
havea time of it to find anything to 
munch around here.” 

“Hadn’t thought of it,” admitted 
Gallegher, “but no doubt the doc 
has. Now if you don’t want to come 
along, why go right on back. If 
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you’re a coward, and afraid of 
dinosaurs, go on back.” 

Having had the thing reduced to 
that basis, I kept on going. Me and 
Gallegher followed the two men up 
the long wash and into the bad lands. 
Ten o'clock, and we moved up a 
narrow defile that broadened ahead. 
The doctor and the professor were 
walking their horses now, and 
seemed suddenly to have developed 
a lot of caution, although I couldn’t 
imagine that there was anybody 
within ten miles. 

Perkins dropped back beside us. 
“The box canyon that I mentioned,” 
he whispered, “is at the far end of 
this passageway.” 

“There isn’t any secret about it, 
is there?” I asked. 

Doctor Perkins’s face fell. “My 
dear fellow,” he said, “what a pity 
that you can’t get into the spirit of 
the thing. We are approaching the 
spot where the past is to be reborn. 
That phase of life which was inter- 
rupted fifty million years ago is 
about to be reinstituted. To me, 
this box canyon to which we are 
coming has taken on the nature of 
sacred and hallowed ground.” 

“Of course,” agreed Gallegher, al- 
though chances were ten to one that 
he didn’t know what the gent was 
talking about. 

“From now on,” continued Per- 
kins, as we came out into the box 
canyon, “we will proceed with rev- 
erence, and on foot. Every one will 
dismount, and we will leave our 
horses here.” 

So we climbed down off the nags 
and tied them to some needle rocks 
that were clustered near the en- 
trance. I looked around. The can- 
yon was perhaps a third of a mile 
long and a hundred yards in width. 
The sides were steep, and couldn’t 
have been climbed in many places. 
The floor was covered with gigantic 


boulders, many of which were as 
large as a stage coach. There wasn’t 
a sign of vegetation anywhere. The 
air was still and hot; the tempera- 
ture not less than a hundred and 
ten in the shade. 

“A natural incubator,” murmured 
Professor Breckenridge. “You 
gentlemen haven’t any idea how 
lucky you are. Nature, in her in- 
finite wisdom, has fashioned this spot 
particularly for our needs. The loca- 
tion is secret. Here you can raise 
your dinosaurs without molesta- 
tion.” 

“How long is it,” I asked, “since 
you scientists found this place?” 

“Three days ago,” answered Pro- 
fessor Breckenridge, “while we were 
on our way home from Pikes Peak.” 

This struck me as a slight ex- 
aggeration, because there had been 
a strange horse there within the past 
two hours. The signs showed plain 
beside a rock. 


E walked through the maze 

\) \ of boulders until we were 

halfway to the head of the 
canyon. Here the doctor raised his 
hand for us to halt. Gallegher still 
carried the eggs. 

“This,” Perkins whispered, “is as 
far as Professor Breckenridge and I 
are going. For us to go further 
would be a waste of our time. At 
the head of the canyon, and a few 
feet from the wall of the cliff, is a 
ridge of sand. This is where you are 
to put the eggs. Each egg is to be 
buried so that there will be an inch 
or so of sand above it. The incuba- 
tion period is three weeks. Bury 
the eggs, and then guard them with 
your very life. At the end * 

“Listen,” interrupted Brecken- 
ridge, “the doctor and I are going to 
be frank with you. You two are 
not the only ones in Brandy Gulch 
that we approached to buy the eggs, 
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but you are the only two that had 
enough sense to do it. There may 
be those who are jealous of you, and 
will seek to do you out of the 
dinosaurs. If strangers approach, 
you can safely assume that their in- 
tentions are not honorable. You are 
men of action, and know how to 
guard that which belongs to: you.” 

“Tf,” said Hep, “anybody tries to 
take these eggs away from me they'll 
wish they hadn’t.”  - 

With that the two men said good- 


“May heaven bless you,” whis- 
pered Dr. Perkins. 

“Let us hear from you some time,” 
added Professor Breckenridge. “Be 
sure and write.” 

The two scientists disappeared 
among the boulders down the can- 
yon and left me and Gallegher stand- 
ing there alone. “They want us to 


have all the honor,” said Gallegher. : 
“You and me will go down in the. 


history of the West as the raisers 
of dinosaurs. Come on.” 

Hep led off. We walked up to the 
head of the canyon by a roundabout 
way, on account of the boulders, and 
came to the ridge of sand. There is 
was, just like the doctor had said it 
would be. 

Gallegher put down the box and 
wiped the perspiration from his fore- 


head. “George,” he teld me, “you 
dig the holes. I’ve done all the work 
so far, having carried the eggs.” 

This was O. K. with me; I wanted 
to get away from there as soon as 
possible. With my two hands I 
started to dig a hole in the sand. No 
more had I started than there was 
the roar of a six-gun from the 
near-by boulders. The slug knocked 
my Stetson off. 

“By thunder!” yelled Gallegher. 
“What’s coming off here?” 

Another slug crashed into the 
canyon wall. By now I was stand- 
ing and had my hands up, having 
no desire to get shot over a couple 
of eggs. -Gallegher had drawn his 
Colt, but couldn’t see anything to 
shoot at. 

Just then there was a laugh among 
the boulders. Two men popped up 
from behind a rock, and each of 
them had two guns apiece. We 
knew those guys and they knew us.. 
They were a couple of prospectors, 
Ed Steele and Mike Hood. 

“You scurvy _ sheep-herders!” 
yelled Mike Hood. “What do- you 
mean by diggin’ in our placer claim?” 

“Put up those guns!” I told ’em. 
“We're hatchin’ out some eggs!” 

This made the two prospectors 
laugh, because they must have 
thought that we were crazy. They 
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reholstered their Colts and came up 
ta where we stood. Gallegher, who 
was pretty much bewildered, began 
to explain what it was we were up 
to. Mike Hood and Ed Steele stood 
with their mouths open and listened. 

“Shucks!” growled Mike. “Who- 
ever heard of the like! You gents 
have been played for a couple of 
suckers. No egg would keep for 
fifty million years, not even a 
dinosaur egg. Why, when I was in 
college I studied geology-——” 

Mike Hodd never got any further 
with his. explanation. Midway in 
his last word there had come a roar 
of gunfire from down the canyon. 
The cigarette that he was smoking 
was blown right out of his mouth. 
And it wasn’t any one gun that was 
doing the firing, either; there were 
at least three of them. All four of 
us dropped at the first shot, and then 
we streaked it for the shelter of the 
boulders. 


H pees then on it was a little 


hard to make head or tail of 

what happened. We took up 
the battle, having in mind to out- 
flank the men who were tormenting 
us and to prevent them from escap- 
ing through the entrance to the can- 
yon. After their first slugs had 
missed, that was what they tried to 
do. Ed Steele and Mike Hood were 
as mad as hornets, and so was Gal- 
legher. All three of them were yell- 
ing like Apaches, and shooting at 
anything that moved. 

The first time I got a hint of what 
was happening was when I saw Dr. 
Perkins dodge between two boulders. 
Evidently the doctor hadn’t gone 
back to town. Then I caught sight 
of Professor Breckenridge. The pro- 
fessor had a smoking Colt in his 
hand, and was running like a billy 
goat. There was a third man 
present among the enemy. I didn’t 


know who he was until I stepped 
right on top of him. It was Oscar 
Dwiggins, the Alamo bartender. 
Oscar wouldn’t serve any more 
drinks because he had a hole in him. 
This didn’t make me feel any too 
bad because he’d just got through 
taking a pot shot at Hep. 

Five minutes, and the firing 
ceased. Dwiggings was out of the 
picture forever, and the professor 
and the doctor had been collared and 
disarmed by Ed Steele and Mike 
Hood. The two “scientists” were a 
forlorn-looking pair, and scared to 
death. 

Breckenridge’s teeth chattered. 
“We'll confess everything,” he 
gasped at Steele, “if you'll let us go.” 

“It’s not hard to tell what hap- 
pened,” countered Mike Hood, 
“even without you telling me. Those 
aren’t dinosaur eggs you sold to Gal- 
legher, they’re ostrich eggs. Three 
or four days ago you stole them off 
a medicine show that was going 
through Brandy Gulch. I heard the 
medicine man complaining about it. 
You got Oscar Dwiggins to select a 
couple of suckers who could shoot, 
and could be steered your way. He 
found Gallegher and his partner, who 
were soft enough in the head to an- 
swer the purpose. _ 

“It wasn’t to get Hep’s sixty dol- 
lars that you did this. You knew 
that Ed and I had just located this 
placer claim, and that it was a 
valuable one. You thought to do 
us out of it, to have us killed. You 
wanted it to appear to us that Hep 
and George were jumping our prop- 
erty, by arranging it to have them 
dig in the sand. But you neglected 
to discover that we knew them per- 
sonally. You knew a fight would 
follow, and that somebody would be 
bound to get hurt. During the con- 
fusion, you figured te take a hand 
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and to see to it that not one of the 


four of us survived. Mes were all 


to be wiped out.” 

“Mercy!” pleaded Dr. Je erome Per- 
kins. 

“Mercy nothing!” mcr Mike. 
“You an’ the professor are bound for 
the penitentiary, and Gallegher’s due 
for the insane asylum. Any guy 
who'd buy dinosaur eggs——” 

Hep was blushing something ter- 
rible. He blushed some ‘more in the 
days that followed, for me‘ an’ him 
were witnesses at the trial which sent 


the professor and the doctor to jail. 
By the time the trial. was over we 


_ were broke fiatter than a pair of pan- 


cakes. . . 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “we'd bet- 
ter go to work.” ' 

“Hard work,” said Gallegher, just 
as though he’d-discovered something. 
“is a great and noble institution. 
I’ve always told you that.” 

He hadn’t done anything of ‘the 
kind, but it certainly wasn’t worth 
arguing about. We went back to 


“work. 
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F course, these rules are ap- 
_ plicable to stacked hay and: 


supersede the old Quarter- 
master’s Rule as given at ‘the end of 
these new rules. 


Rute 1. Low a oe Stacks. 


(0.52 x over of stack) — (0.44 x 
width of stack) x width x length 
divided by ‘cubic feet. per ton. 
That is the brief formpiaes and i is 
read thus: ©” 


Multiply 0.52 times over the 


stack; Multiply 0.44 times the width . 


of the stack; Subtract number 2 
from number 1; Multiply this figure 
times the width of the stack, then 
multiply this product . times the 
length of the stack.- 

Divide this number by the. num- 


here: 


ber of cubic feet ee ton as given | 


Number of cubic feet per ton in 
a stack: : 


Alfalfa—30-90 days stacked—485 
cu. ft.; Timothy—30-90 days stacked 
—640 cu. ft.; Tumothy mixed similar 
number of days stacked—600 cu. ft.; 
Any hay more than 90 eek stacked 


. —450 cu. ft. 
' Ruue 2. High Rourddopred Stacks. 


(0.52 x over of. stack) — (0.46 x 
width of stack) x width x length 
divided by cubic feet per ton. 


Rute 8. Square Flat-topped Stacks. 


(0.56 x over of stack)—(0.55 x 
width of stack) x width x length 
. divided by cubic feet per ton. 


The Old Quartermaster’s Rule. 


Width of the stack plus the aver. 
Divide by 4. Square the result of 
the division. Multiply this figure 
times the length and divide by the 
number of cubic feet per ton. 

ae L. V. A. 


Interesting And True 


By H. FREDRIC YOUNG 


DUE TO SCIENTIFIC BREEDING, 
COWS GIVE TWICE AS MUCH 
MILK AS THEY DID A CENTURY 


SOMBREROS WERE NAMED 


AFTER- THE SPANISH WORD 
SOMBRE, MEANING SHADE. 


CONTRARY TO POPULAR 
BELIEF ALL OCCUPANTS 
OF TWE ILL-FATED TEXAS 
ALAMO DID ‘NOT DIE, 
THREE WOMEN AND 
THREE CHILDREN 
ESCAPED, 


Mr, Young will pay one dollar for any usable Western “Interesting And 
True” features which readers may send him in care of Street & Smith’s_ , 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. Return / 
postage must be included for suggestions found unsuitable, 3 
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COW HORSES 


(THOSE TEXAS HORSES) 


By CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 


EXAS is by far the great- 

est cattle State in the 

Union. Year in and year 

out, it has between six and 

seven million head of beef, 
about four million of which are what 
we call range-bred, the rest being 
ranged in farm pastures in the east- 
ern part of the State. This tops 
California’s two million head, two to 
one. Not only that, but Texas is 
the originator of its own system of 
“cow culture,” a system that has 
spread through New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Montana, clear 
up into Canada. All through those 
other sections you will find cowhands 
using “Texas equipment”—a double- 
cinch saddle and a short, strong rope 


of manila “whale line” that is tied 
down to the short Texas saddle horn. 

Naturally you would expect Texas 
to step out and produce her own par- 
ticular variety of cow horse. And 
she has. Two varieties, in fact— 
one more or less by accident, and the 
other very much on purpose. 

Now the type of Texas horse that 
was developed by more or less a 
happy chance was the famous steel- 


‘dust; sometimes miscalled bluedust 


or graydust—for what reason I don’t 
know, because they may be almost 
any color, even black. 

Steeldust is a word to conjure with 
in Texas. The boys down there have 
a habit of calling a bronc that is a 
shade better than a crow-hopping 
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mustang a “sure-enough” steeldust 
horse, which isn’t so. On the other 
hand there are plenty of natives who 
will swear on a stack of Bibles higher 
than a house that a steeldust is a 
thoroughbred mustang cross. That 
isn’t so, either. That kind of a horse 
is properly called a half-bred, in 
Texas as well as any other place. 

The real steeldust horses are the 
descendants of a very fast and able 
little stallion that was foaled in or 
near Weatherford, Texas, sixty or 
seventy years ago. He was what 
was then known as a “Texas quarter 
horse,” that is, a horse of the Spanish 
or “native”. type, of no known an- 
cestry, that could get out and dust 
off a quarter mile in very fast time. 

In those days these quarter races 
were a very important pastime with 
Texas ranchers. They were run on 
local, improvised tracks, usually a 
straightaway. Every community 
and almost every sizable ranch had 
a quarter horse which was its joy 
and pride, and which was fondly be- 
lieved to be the very best animal in 
the country. This opinion was 
backed up with cows, hides, or cash 
money. Thus, the owner of a really 
exceptional horse could and did 
make important dinero traveling 
around and racing the various local 
favorites. : 

I have never been able to find out 
the name of the man who owned the 
original steeldust, but whoever he 
was, as soon as he discovered he had 
a real, sure-fire winner, he hit ‘the 
trail to humble a lot of local pride 
and collect himself cash and cattle. 
His extensive quarter-racing cam- 
paign was tough on the pocketbooks 
of the Texas cowmen and their loyal 
help, but it turned out to be of last- 
ing benefit to cow horse breeding in 
that State, for whenever this steel- 
dust pony—and he was just a little 


cow pony—took the measure of the 
local top horse in a quarter race, the 
ranchers immediately got a yen to 
have a steeldust colt. So steeldust’s 
owner would be persuaded, at a fair 
price, to breed his horse to the best 
and fastest mares in the neighbor- 
hood. 


HUS the blood of old steel- 

dust happily spread far and 

wide throughout Texas. Hap- 
pily, because this pony was not only 
fast on the quarter track, but was a 
natural and accomplished rein horse, 
or “cuttin’ horse” as we call them. 
He could turn on a thin dime, had 
the courage and savvy to follow a 
calf through a milling herd of long- 
horns and make him pop out into 
the open. 

He was a remarkably good sire, 
too. He passed his excellent qual- 
ities onto his offspring with great 
consistency. In that he was very 
much like the famous Justin Morgan 
that was foaled in New England 
about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
But the Morgan get fell into the 
hands of professional breeders who 
were interested in reproducing a line 
of race horses to rival the thorough- 
bred and establish a definite breed 
of horses called the Morgan, with 
prescribed standards, a studbook, 
and everything. The steeldust get 
were all owned by Texas ranchers 
who were, at that early day, very 
careless breeders. Hence there weré 
no written records kept, and no defi- 
nite standards set, and so it was that 
no steeldust breed, in the true sense 
of the word, was developed. 

But the word “steeldust” con- 
veyed to the Texans a certain stand- 
ard of excellence—a fast, active 
horse of the native “Spanish” type. 


_The Texans knew pretty much what 


a “steeldust” looked and acted like, 
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and called similar horses by that 
name whether or not they had‘any 


of old steeldust’s blood ‘in their - 
lineage. According to an article in’ 


one of the horse breeders’ magazines, 
the finest string of steeldust horses 
on the great Waggoner Estate, near 
Fort Worth, were mostly Arab mus- 
tang crosses, but conform very well 
to the accepted steeldust type, 

- Whether or not it is too late for 
the Texans to go ahead and establish 


a studbook, I’ don’t know. It has : 


been done in the case of the palo- 
mino, another native Spanish horse 
developed principally in California, 
but now spreading all over the West. 


Since I wrote an article on the palo-: 


mino published in Western Story 


Magazine several years‘ago,:a group - 


of breeders have established the 
palomino book. They had a definite 
color to start with, and several pio- 
neers in the revival of the palomino 
strain had already developed definite 
and every excellent standards of: the 
breed. The palomino has increased 
in popularity.. Prices for good ani- 
mals have skyrocketed,. and good 
breeding stoek is in such:a demand 


that it is almost impossible to buy. 


any right now. 


‘Some steeldust owners should take. 


a tip and get busy. | 


- NHE other Texas horse has a 

fe very different history. It-be- 
gan with an idea of a multi- 
millionaire cowman to produce a 
stock horse that would exactly fit the 
needs of the riders on his great ranch, 
The cowman is Bob Kleberg, grand- 
son of the famous Captain Richard 
King—“Cow .King of Texas”—and 
the present titular head of the King 
Estate and patron of the Santa Ger- 
trudis spread, probably the largest 
and best known of the King ranehes. 
:. Fifteen or twenty years ago, Bob 
Kleberg got his idea. The-“native” 


. horse in his part of the country had 


been. badly run down through care- 
less breeding, and both the standard 
bred and the thoroughbred had: been 
tried and found wanting. The stand- 
ard bred. had plenty of speed and 
strength, but was lacking in cow 
savvy. It just couldn’t seem to get 
the idea of handling cattle. The 
thoroughbred had. cow savvy . all 
right, but wouldn’t stick to the job. 
Furthermore, thoroughbreds are 
often temperamental and hard to 
handle. 
There is a special condition in that 
part of Texas that complicates the 
horse situation, for all animals of 
any color other than buckskin or sor- 
rel are likely to be afflicted with what 
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is called “sand burn.” 
prospective “perfect cow horse,” 
therefore, had to be sorrel in color, 
had to be fast, gentle, quick on the 
turn, and blessed with plenty of cow 
savvy. 

He started out by hunting up the 
best Texas quarter horse he could 
find, with the proper color and the 
proper abilities. Whether or not this 
said animal had any of the steeldust 
blood in him is not known. Any- 
how, Bob Kleberg bred this horse 
to fifty thoroughbred mares, selected 
as the most likely from among the 
great number in all the various King 
ranches. The quarter horse was 
shorter-legged, stockier, sturdier, and 
had better hind quarters. The mares 
were faster in the long run, but not 
in the sprint, and lacked some of 
the stay-with-it and some of the cow 
sense that the quarter horse had in- 
herited from his mustang ancestors. 

From the first get, Kleberg saved 
all the likeliest fillies and one colt. 
This stallion was named Solis, and 
he was bred with the fillies and be- 
came the founder of the new breed. 
As near as I can determine, the breed 
is named after the sire, but the data 
I obtained wasn’t very clear on that 
point. The breed name is not very 
important yet, because these horses 
are mostly all used on the various 
King ranches, although some spare 
animals have been sold as far away 
as Australia. 

This Solis horse was by far and 
away the best of the first batch of 
cross breeds. He was fast enough to 
win races on the Texas tracks, and 
unfortunately was blinded in a race 
accident. In conformation and 
ability he was just what Bob Kle- 
berg ordered for a cow pony. He is 
sorrel in color and immune from the 
dreaded sand burn. His coat is short 
and silky, the kind Texas cowhands 
regard as just prime. His chest is 


Kleberg’s - 


very deep, giving him plenty of wind, 
his quarters are heavy and his neck 
is extra long.. High shoulders are a 
special feature of this horse and all 
his descendants. High shoulders 
keep a saddle well back, and that is 
a distinct advantage for a cow horse 
as he can turn and twist faster when 
he carries his rider’s weight back to- 
ward his hind quarters. 


HE Solis breed is being im- 

proved all the time as Kle- 

berg is very careful to use 
only the choicest animals for breed- 
ing. The horse boss at Santa Ger- 
trudis has been quoted as saying 
that they only sell their second-rate 
stuff, but second-rate Solis horses 
are so good that there is a ready and 
eager market for them, at top prices. 

Besides the very excellent reason 
of improving the breed, Kleberg 
says he just has to keep the best of 
the “home” breed on the ranch or 
else he will hear a terrific howl from 
the cowhands, especially the bronc 
stompers who break and handle the 
colts. These boys are all experts, 
not only on cow horses in general, 
but on the particular points of this 
breed. They unerringly pick the best 
colts each round-up, and they expect 
to keep them on the place. 

Already this breed has been di- 
vided into two distinct strains. The 
chief difference between the two is 
the size. The smaller type is espe- 
cially designed for the cowhand who 
rides the brush range, and the larger 
for open country work. No effort 
has yet been made to develop any 
specially big horses for the moun- 
tain ranges, principally because there 
are no such ranges in that part of 
the State. 

There is no available way of tell- 
ing how many of these Solis horses 
there are at the present moment be- 
cause there is no public studbook 
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for them, and none of the King 
ranches are free about giving out 
figures. No doubt within the next 
few years there will be so many that 
the outfit will have to get rid of a 
substantial surplus every season. 
This surplus is bound to be an ever 
increasing factor in the cow horse 
situation in Texas. 

Of course, the reader must not get 


the idea that these two are the only 
kind of stock horses m Texas. There 
are still many, many thousands of 
mustangs and other native type 
horses. Several Texas ranches have 
palominos that are reigstered in the 
new studbook. Some ranches use 
thoroughbreds and half-breeds, and 
Texas has its share of both Morgans 
and Arabs. 


A Complete Novel, 
“GUNPOWDER ROAD,” by GLENN H. WICHMAN, 
in Next Week’s Issue. 


JHOST SHIRTS 


ANY old-time families in the West treasure among their keepsakes 

a cheap white cotton undershirt, usually dirty and blood-stained. 

Each of these shirts has caused the death of one or more men. 

They were worn by Indian fanatics who were under the fond delusion 

that the flimsy cotton fabric had been rendered bullet-proof by certain 

magical incantations. For this reason the wearer charged with disconcert- 

ing bravery against the direct fire of the soldiers or the Indian police, and 

often killed or wounded a number of them before a well-directed bullet 
made a liar out of the man who sold him the “ghost shirt.” 

The story of the ghost dance craze has been often told—how a Nevada 
Piute, named Wovoka, announced in 1889 that he was the Indian Messiah, 
who, if his teachings were followed, would bring back to life all the dead 
Indians and all the great herds of game that the white men had exter- 
minated. Wovoka failed to get much of a following among his own people 
because an uncle of his had started a similar movement about twenty years 
before, and the Nevada, California and Oregon Indians that had followed 
his uncle’s teaching had attained nothing but trouble. But the Sioux and 
the Cheyenne and other Plains Indians had not been affected by the earlier 
hocus-pocus and were ripe for any kind of fakery that promised the return 
of the buffalo. They sent emissaries to Wovoka and the ghost dance 
religion spread eastward, causing a great Indian uprising. 

But the story of these “bullet-proof” ghost shirts has never been fully 
told. They were an essential part of the ceremonies, but they were a 
white man’s product—factory made! Some white man, and no one as 
yet has been able to discover who he was, made a small fortune selling 
twenty-five-cent cotton undershirts to desperate, half-starved, half-crazy 
Indians at from two to ten dollars apiece to protect them from the sol- 
diers’ bullets. He was responsible for much of the blood spilt in the last 
futile uprising. C.L. M. 
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THE MIRACLE AT 
GOPHER CREEK 


PART IV. 


By STUART HARDY 


OHNNY TUCKER, a cow- 
. puncher, learns from Padre An- 


selmo, priest at the Santa Anita - 


Mission, that his father. was Bloody 
Carill, a desperado. Carill dies, be- 
queathing to Johnny and Johnny’s 
three half brothers, Nate, Rufe and 


Abner Shelby, the sum of ‘twenty. 
thousand dollars, which is part of a: 


cache of one. hundred and ‘twenty 
thousand: dollars Bloody has left be- 


hind: him -in the. Huecos Mountains. - 


Bleedy Carill directs, before he dies, 
that his sons shall find the cache and, 


‘the fortune for himself. 


after taking ‘bee igasend dollars 
apiece for themselves, shall distribute 
the’ remainder -among families left 
destitute by his early depredations. 

Bullhead: Marsh; a. desperado with 
whom Bloody: €arill: worked, learns 
of the cache and prepares to acquire 
Johnny, 
meanwhile, leaves the Circle Arrow 


Ranch, where he works, for Gopher 


Hollow, where he isto meet his half 
brothers, whom:-he has never known. 
While: there, he - meets and is at- 
tracted to. a young ranch woman, 
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Anne Garrick, daughter of a man 
Bloody. Carili. had» murdered. 
Drought has hit Gopher Hollow, and 
before leaving with the Shelbys for 
the Huecos, Johnny buys a pack 
horse from Anne Garrick and pays 
her one hundred dollars for it—a 
sum of which she is very much in 
need. 

The brothers have not gone far 
in their search for the Huecos treas- 
ure before they discover that they 


are being closely trailed by Bullhead . 


Marsh’s men, two of whom: had un- 
successfully attempted to rob 


Johnny of the paper on which were . 


written directions for finding the 
cache, 

The brothers decide on a ruse. 
Rufe pretends to be violently ill, and 
Nate stays behind with him, ostensi- 
bly to nurse him back to health. 
Johnny and Abner continue: on, to 
give the impression that they are 
proceeding toward the cache. In 
reality, however, they are merely to 


lead Marsh’s men astray while Nate . 


and Rufe proceed to the cache and 
dig up the treasure. 

Unfortunately, the plan isn’t a 
complete success. Becoming impa- 
tient at the delay, Bullhead Marsh 
and twelve of his men close in on 
Johnny and Abner, and demand the 
location of the cache. Johnny re- 
fuses to tell, and Bullhead strings 
him up by the wrists to the limb of 
a tree. 

While hanging there, numbed and 
dazed, Johnny offers five thousand 
dollars to one Pinto, a member of 
the Marsh gang, if Pinto will cut 
him down and help him and Abner 
escape. Believing that he can get 
Johnny and Abner to lead him to the 
cache, and then steal the entire one 
hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars for himself, Pinto slyly agrees to 
the scheme. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ESCAPE. 


HE first few minutes after 
Pinto had cut the ropes 
were the most unnerving 
of all. 

Johnny Tucker found 
his body so painfully cramped that 
he had hardly any control over his 
muscles. Were it not for the fact 
that Abner flung an arm around his 
back to keep him upright, he would 
have crumpled to the ground. . 

Abner supported him as he might 


-have helped a: half-drowned child 


out of water. The sandy-haired man 
looked at Pinto for a sign of the di- 
rection they were to take. When 
the guard pointed, they set out with 
desperate caution. 

Pinto, walking backward so that 
he might watch every sleeping figure 
in the camp, moved with his six-gun 
in his hand. Fortunately there were 
no twigs in the grass of the clearing 
to snap and betray them. They re- 
treated. slowly, soundlessly, until 
they were among trees. 

“Steady!” Abner kept whispering 
into Johnny Tucker’s ear. “Your 
blood will start circulating soon. 
Then you'll be all right.” 

What he predicted was true. With 
every difficult step Johnny felt new 
life surge back into his body. It was 
as though some one were vigorously 
massaging him. By the time they 
reached the lower section of the 
clearing, where the horses grazed, he 
could almost support himself. But 
Abner still clung to him, preventing 
many a stumble. 

They were now a hundred and 
fifty yards from the camp. Abner, 
talking over his shoulder, whispered: 

“You better saddle the horses, 
Pinto. I'll keep Johnny on his feet.” 

- Pinto nodded. For the moment, 
while these two men clung to each 
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other, he felt that he had no cause 
to fear them. He put the six-gun 
into its holster, gathered three 
horses, dragged saddles out from 
among the trees, and saddled the 
mounts. During all this time Johnny 
Tucker kept rhythmically swinging 
his arms and lifting his legs in an 
effort to restore suppleness to lumpy 
muscles. 

“Some way we'll have to get rid 
of that hombre,” Abner rasped with 
a shake of his head toward Pinto. 
“Can’t have him trailmg us with a 
six-gun in his fist!” 

“Not—not yet,” Johnny panted. 
“We still need him, Ab. He knows 
how to get away from here better 
than we do. Let him point out the 
trail for a spell.” 

When Pinto led the three horses 
toward them, Johnny discovered 
that he could now hoist himself into 
the saddle without aid. A minute 
later, obeying Pinto’s orders, they 
started out of the clearing through 
an aperture between huge boulders. 

Tt was blindingly dark. Because 
of the trees, not even starlight drib- 
bled through to the path. 

: Pinto, however, seemed to know 
which way to go without the need of 
seeing any trail. He had an Indian’s 
uncanny sense, it seemed. He main- 
tained a steady chatter of instruc- 
tions: “Swing left when you get 
beyond that rock. Now right for 
about fifty yards. You'll hit a little 
coulee. That’s it. Foller it, but 
watch your horses. We'll have to 
ford a narrow stream at the far end.” 

He rode a few yards behind Abner 


and Johnny. Though he kept his © 


gun holstered, his right hand was 
never far from it. Time after time 
Pinto sent worried glances over his 
shoulder. So far, however, there was 
no hint of pursuit. 

Nor did they hear any alarming 
sounds during the next hour. By 


_ Johnny Tucker did, too. 


that time, it seemed to Johnny, they 
must be fully five miles from the out- 
laws’ camp. 


E was feeling infinitely better, 
stronger, more sure of him- 
self. They had come out of 

the woods and were following a down 
trail that ran along the rim of a 
deep, black gorge. There was no 
moon, but the myriad stars overhead 
offered sufficient illumination to 
make their footing sure. 

Twenty minutes later, when they 
reached another shallow mountain 
stream, Abner looked back to plead: 

“I got to get me a drink. I 
haven’t touched water since. yester- 
day afternoon.” 

Pinto nodded. He reined in and 
sat still while Abner dismounted. 
It was 
Abner who first knelt to slake his 
thirst. When at last he rose he 
wiped a hand across his wet mouth 
and sighed in relief. 

. “Take plenty of it, Johnny,” he 
advised.. “No telling when we'll be 
able to drink again.” . He glanced up 
at Pinto. “How about you?” 

The dark man must have under- 
stood how rash it would be to stoop 
and lay himself open to attack. He 
grinned shrewdly, shook his head, 
and answered: 

“T ain’t drinkin’.” 

Abner shrugged. Watching 
Johnny, he started to tighten his 
belt. And suddenly—— 

Johnny himself was not aware of 
what happened until he heard Pinto’s 
choked cry. He didn’t see Abner 
pounce on the mounted man’s wrist; 
didn’t see the violent jerk with which 
Abner yanked Pinto out of his sad- 
dle. Johnny turned in time to see 
the outlaw, arms outflung for bal- 
ance, flying crazily earthward. In 
tae he resembled a huge, leaping 

Tog. 
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Pinto struck the ground on hands 
and knees. As he started to scram- 
bled to his feet, cursing in fury, he 
reached for his weapon. But his fin- 
gers never touched it. 

A fist smashed squarely into the 
outlaw’s face. 

Abner had swung with all the 
power of his lean body, and the blow 
crashed on Pinto’s nose. It evoked 
a squeal of agony, sent the little man 
staggering back, arms gyrating, until 
he collapsed on the brink of the 
stream. One arm and one leg lay in 
water. Twice Pinto heaved con- 
vulsively, rolled over. Then, with 
blood streaming from his nose, he 
went limp and lay still, face down. 

“Bull’s-eye!” exclaimed Abner. 

He sprang forward to unbuckle 
Pinto’s gun belt. When he had it 
he hastily flipped a coin to determine 
its new owner—and won. As he 
strapped it around his own waist, he 
laughed to the staring Johnny: 

“Too bad he wasn’t a two-gun 
toter. We might both be armed 
now.” The grin broadened. “How 
about it, Johnny? Ready to ride 
again?” 

“Great Geronimo!” gasped Johnny 
Tucker. “That was the fastest ac- 
tion I ever saw!” 

“Reckon he’ll keep for a half hour 
or so,” chuckled Abner. “By that 
time we can be a good distance from 
here. An’ to make sure he don’t 
trail us too fast, we can take his 
pony along and leave it a couple o’ 
miles downtrail.” 

Johnny stiffly ran to his horse. His 
eyes were shining, and he couldn’t 
suppress the smile on his lips. 

“Let’s go!” he whispered. 

As Abner climbed into his saddle 
he said: “We're still quite a few 
hundred miles from Gopher Hollow, 
Arizona. And we have no supplies, 
not even any grub. It’s goin’ to be 
tough goin’, Johnny.” 


“Not as bad as you think! I know 
this part 0’ the world. Unless I got 
everything misfigured, we're about 
thirty-five, forty miles from a town 
called Eagle Rock. It’s not on the 
road to Gopher Hollow. In fact, 
we'll have to travel in the opposite 
direction. But that won’t do any 
harm. Bullhead Marsh probably 
won't think of looking for us over 
that way. Once we get to Eagle 
Rock, we can get all the grub we 
need for the trip north.” 

They were riding again, picking a 
cautious way among rocks. 

“I noticed,” dryly said Abner, 
“that while you was hangin’ from 
that tree, kind of asleep, one of those 
buzzards emptied your money belt.” 

“Tt won’t matter! I know plenty 
of folks over in Eagle Rock. They’ll 
stake us.” 

At that Abner brightened. “So 
we're all set to go back and meet 
Nate and Rufe, are we?” 

“All set!” 

“Well,” gayly declared Abner 
Shelby, “let’s hope we find them with 
the old man’s cache!” 

Certainly they would have ridden 
more recklessly had they been able 
to know that, at that instant, Bull- 
head Marsh, roaring enraged ‘oaths, 
was already ‘leading his. whole crowd 
in a dash for horses. But they 
couldn’t see what was happening five 
miles behind them. And _ because 
both were young, Johnny Tucker 
and Abner Shelby grinned confi- 
dently as they loped down the dark 
trail. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BULLHEAD IN ACTION. 


ULLHEAD MARSH’S impas- 
sioned fury on discovering 
that his prisoners had van- 

ished and that Pinto had become a 
traitor all but drove him berserk. 
Like the rest of his men, he saddled 
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his horse in record time, then led 
the whole crowd in a rush down the 
dark trail that formed the normal 
exit from the camp. 

Half a mile away Bullhead found 
Sabin on guard, placidly smoking 
as he sat on a boulder. 

Sabin, starting to his feet, gaped 
in bewilderment at the news Bull- 
head brought. 

“Why, no,” he stammered, “they 
—they didn’t come by this way!” 

“You been awake or asleep?” 

“Dog-gone it, I’ve been ‘awake 
every minute!” Sabin retorted re- 
sentfully. “What do you take me 
for, anyhow? a tell you nobody 
came this way.” 

““Bidn’t you hear any sounds?” 
~ “Course not! If I had, I'd have 
investigated, wouldn’t I?” 

The reply left Bullhead Marsh 
momentarily confused. Still im his 
saddle, he looked about in a daze. 
Softly he cursed. With only eleven 
men at his disposal, he couldn’t very 
well hope to comb the entire Hueco 
Mountains for traces of the fugitives. 
And -he knew it would be almost 
hopeless to attempt trailing a spoor 
in this darkness, over rocky terrain. 

Bullhead saw that the men were 
glowering at him as though await- 
mg his decision. There was some- 
thing in their attitude that disturbed 
the big man, alarmed him. He saw 
in their staring eyes a kind of con- 
tempt, as if they were, on some mu- 
tual agreement, holding him respon- 
sible for what had happened. 

Glowering back at them, he 
sought to restore his leadership by 
the sheer power of lungs. 

“We'll find them!” he suddenly 
reared, liftmg a fist. “We'll find 
them if we have to hunt from here 
to Hades! You hombres split up in 
parties of three! We'll go back to 
the clearing and head out in four 
different directions. If you spot 


‘them, kill Pinto and Shelby on 


sight! And bring back Tucker! Get 
going!” 

There was no reply. If Bullhead 
noticed a certam sullenness among 
the men as they silently followed 


‘him back to the camp, he chose to 


ignore it.) - 
Ten minutes later his crowd split 


imtoe four searching parties and de- 
parted. : 
They searched all night. 


They 
continued to hunt most of the morn- 
ing; too.. But at noon the following 
day four exhausted, hungry, and 
completely disgusted groups re- 
turned to the clearing to report 
failure. 

They had seen nothing of their 
recent prisoners. Nor had _ they 
stumbled upon Pinto. 

As he confronted his men m blaz- 
ing sunlight, Bullhead Marsh was 
more than ever impressed with the 
contempt, the mute condemnation 
im their eyes. More keenly than ever 


‘he sensed the disintegration of his 


authority. It frightened him. 

“What the devil you all look’ at 
me that way for?” he demanded, 
glarmg from one to another as he 
flung out the challenge. “Maybe 
you're tryin’ to blame me for their 
gettin’ away? Is that it? Is it my 
fault?” 

Nobody replied. 

“Fhe only one to blame is that 
dog-gone buzzard, Pinto! Those 
ropes were eut, not broken. And 
who could have cut ’em, except 
Pinto? If I ever set eyes on him 
again, so help me, I’I]——” 

“Blaming Pinto,’ dryly inter- 
rupted a thickset man whom the 
others called “Frog,” “ain’t agoi’ to 
help us any now. What you should 
have done in the first place, Bull- 
head, was station two men to guard 
those varmints.” 
~ “How did I know that 
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“You didn’t have to know any- 
thing except never to take chances. 
Not when we’re playin’ for hundred- 
thousand-dollar stakes, anyhow.” 

Bullhead disliked Frog’s tone. It 
held frank disgust. And he sus- 
pected that it gave voice to the feel- 
ings of the rest of the men. 

It suddenly came to Marsh, as he 
peered from one angry face to an- 
other, that overnight he had lost 
even more prestige than he had sus- 
pected. This had been his first ma- 
jor undertaking since inheriting the 
leadership of the crowd from Bloody 
Carill. And he had failed in his 
initial test. 


QUEER kind of fear began 
A to crawl through the veins of 

Bullhead Marsh. He realized 
he couldn’t afford to lose the respect 
of these men. Somehow he had to 
reéstablish his right to leadership. 
Certainly he couldn’t tolerate the 
kind of rebellion that lay in Frog’s 
voice. He had to do something 
drastic to solidify his position, and 
he had to do it at once. 

“Listen, Frog,” he rasped, slowly 
moving forward. “When I set one 
man to guard those two hombres, it 
was because I trusted him. Sabe? 
If Pinto double-crossed us, it ain’t 
my fault, and I don’t figure to take 
the blame! Not from you or any- 
body else!” 

Frog said loudly: “I don’t re- 
member anything like this ever hap- 
penin’ when Bloody Carill was run- 
nin’ things. In those days you could 
count on a plan comin’ through 
pretty smooth.” 

In other words,” demanded Bull- 
head, “you're tryin’ to tell me I ain’t 
as good as Bloody Carill. Is that it?” 

“All I got to say is that in com- 
parison with the way Carill used to 
run this outfit = 

Frog got no further. In Bullhead 


Marsh’s code of living there was only 
one effective way of settling an argu- 
ment. He used it now. Frog was 
halfway through his sentence when 
Bullhead’s tremendous fist flew out 
to bang against the smaller man’s 
jaw. 

It was so terrific a blow that Frog, 
crashing down on his shoulders, per- 
formed a complete backward somer- 
sault. Then he lay still, breathing 
hard, half conscious. 

Bullhead glared around at the 
others. 

“Tf there’s anybody else who’s 
hankerin’ to blame me for what hap- 
pened, step right up!” 

He stood with his fists clenched, a 
massive, black-bearded monument of 
strength. And there wasn’t a man 
in the group who had the courage to 
respond to his challenge. — 

Troubled eyes were lowered to the 
prostrate figure of Frog. Men fid- 
geted nervously. Nobody spoke. 

After a pause Bullhead snorted, 
turned, and walked off alone to scowl 
into the depths of the stream. He 
had to think. Simply driving a fist 
at Frog’s chin was not enough, he 
knew, to restore his prestige. He 
had to do more. : 

He considered for fully a half hour 
before an idea brightened his eyes. 
Then he swung back to his men. 
They had scattered in small groups, 
and all had been discussing the loss 
of the money in disgruntled whis- 
pers. 

“Hey, Forley!” 

Bullhead’s call made a slight, thin- 
shouldered figure turn questioningly, 
his fingers busy with the chin strap 
of his Mexican sombrero. : 

“Listen, Forley.’ Now Marsh 
spoke so that every one might hear. 
“You came down this a way from 
somewhere up in Colorado, didn’t 
you?” 
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“That’s right,” Forley answered in 
perplexity. “Why?” 

“Ever been i in the Gopher Basin?” 

“Nope 


cs 


you ain’t known around 
there?” 


“Reckon not”—uneasily. “Why?” 
Bullhead pushed his own sombrero 
to the back of his curly black hair 
and advanced into the curious group. 


ORLEY, I got me an idea. 
Chances are Tucker, once he 
gets his hands on that cache, 

will head straight back for Gopher 
Hollow. There’s a dozen ways for 
him to get there, an’ it would be 
wastin’ time for us to hunt all over 
the map of New Mexico and Arizona 
for him now. Just how he figures to 
use the money Bloody Carill left, I 
ain’t sure. Neither is anybody else. 
You, Forley, could find out for us.’ 
_ “Me?”—startled. “Why? How?” 
“Head for Gopher Hollow pronto. 
Long as you ain’t known there, 
you'll be safe. Keep your eyes an’ 
ears open. Find out 
“Not me!” protested Forley, 
alarmed. “Maybe nobody else 
around there knows me, but Johnny 
Tucker does! He’s seen me around 
this camp plenty. If he spots me 
e 99 


“You can keep out of sight, can’t 

ou?” 

“Well, I don’t know. 

“That'll be your lookout, to stay 
out of Tucker’s range. All I want 
you to do is keep your ears open. 
Find out what Tucker plans to do 
with the money. Then maybe we 
can step in. 

“We?” It was the lean Sabin who 
flung out the word, suspiciously, and 
without confidence. “What’s your 
idea now, Bullhead?” It was as if 
he were saying, “I hope it’s a better 
notion than those you’ve had up to 
this time!” 


- Bullhead peered at Sabin with 
eyes strangely luminous. 

“Remember what I told Tucker?” 
he asked. “I said we'd never let 
him use that money. And I meant 
it! If we can find out what he plans 
to do with it, we still got a pretty 
good chance. If we block anything 
he tries to do——” 

“The best you could hope for,” 
put in Sabin, a bit contemptuously, 
“Gs that he’ll pay you somethin’ to 
quit pesterin’ him. I been thinkin’ 
about that myself all night. We 
could sort of offer to lay off Johnny 
Tucker an’ his brothers if they'll 
give us fifty per cent of the cache. 
A kind of bargain, like.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” 
Bullhead demanded. “It’s better 
than gettin’ nothing, ain’t it?” 

“T don’t know”—dryly. “TI reckon 
so—if you're easily satisfied.” 

“We're going to try it,” Bullhead 
determined. At the moment he 
could see no other way of restoring 
a quality of leadership into his bear- 
ing. | ; 

He faced Forley again, with au- 
thority. “You head for Gopher 
Hollow! Spend a week or two weeks 
or a month there, if you have to. 
When you find out what Tucker in- 
tends to do, high-tail out to those 
bad lands east of the Gopher Basin. 
That’s where the rest of us will be 
campin’. Tell us what Tucker’s no- 
tion is, and after that—well, after 
that we can see for ourselves what'll 
be the best way of handlin’ him!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
REUNION. 

N the twenty-third of June— 
exactly eighteen days after 
they had left the devastated 

Gopher Basin and nine days after 


their escape from Bullhead Marsh’s 
camp—Johnny Tucker and Abner 
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Shelby once more rede into the rail- 
road town of Yellow Butte. 

The Arizona sun was as torrid as 
ever, blinding in its fury. In the 
past few weeks this country, Johnny 
noticed, had dried up more alarm- 
ingly than ever. You rode con- 
stantly in dust inches deep. A good 
wind would have started a sand 
storm. Peering about, he wondered 
how many more cows—and people 
—had died in the Gopher Basin dur- 
ing his absence, and the thought 
brought added grimness to his lean, 
dusty face. 

Like Abner, he rode with full sad- 
dlebags on his cantle. Both men 
carried several canteens, and a new 
ape belt encircled Johnny’s slim 

ips. 

For the present his trouble with 


Bullhead Marsh seemed definitely — 


behind him. Yet there was plenty 
to worry about as he and Abner en- 
tered Yellow Butte. What about 
Rufe and Nate? There had been no 
news of any kind from them. Had 
they found the cache? Had they 
returned safely? Would they be 
waiting in Gopher Hollow? And if 
the money were actually in their pos- 
session, how were the four brothers 
to go about using it in a manner 
that might have pleased Bloody 
Carill? 

And Anne Garrick. 

For two weeks she had ridden with 
Johnny Tucker, a constant occupant 
of his mind. Had he been an artist, 
he could have recreated her features 
on canvas without difficulty. Even 
now, in the heat waves that shim- 
mered on the rolling range all about 
him, he could see the girl’s smile as 
he might have seen a desert mirage. 

It was strange. No other woman 
had ever affected him in that way. 
When he realized that within a day 
or two he would be able to talk to 
her again, a pulse started to pump 


heavily in his throat. And the next 
few hours seemed interminable. 

Johnny saw that there were no 
barrels waiting on the station plat- 
form of Yellow Butte to-day. 

Here and there harried groups of 
men stood in the shade of buildings, 
probably still discussing the horror 
that had descended on the country. 
Nobody granted the newcomers any 
particular attention as they rode by. 
They were of no importance. Noth- 
ing was important in Yellow Butte 
these days—nothing but this anni- 
hilating and unending drought. It 
hung over Arizona like a promise of 
doom. 

Johnny heard one man bitterly 
assailing the negligence of the State 
government in failing to provide 
enough water by rail. He gathered 
that the last water train had come 
almost five days ago. He heard an- 
other man cry that telegram after 
telegram to the State capitol had 
done no good. What was the use 
of having a government if it wasn’t 
going to take care of its people? 

Abner muttered: “These folks 
don’t realize what’s happenin’, 
Johnny. When we rode in from 
Oklahoma we found that the drought 
had hit the whole northern half of 
the State. The government sure is 
doing its level best. But it can’t give 
all its attention to the Gopher Basin. 
There are other folks vyellin’ just as 
loud. There are——” 

“Abner! Hey, Johnny!” 

The loud, jubilant cry burst from 
the door of a saloon. The two men 
instantly drew rein, turned in sur- 
prise. 

Out of the door broke the massive 
figure of Nate Shelby, followed a 
second later by Rufe. 

Their eyes were round with ex- 
citement. They waved wild arms as 
they came running across the road, 
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stirring up choking dust. They were 
like children, not men. 


“Yip! Welcome back! How are 


you, dog-gone it?” 

OT one of those four sons of 
N of Bloody Carill could de- 
scribe exactly what happened 
in the next few seconds. There were 
pumpings of hands, slappings of 
backs, ejaculations that meant noth- 
ing and everything. It was Johnny 
himself who restored some semblance 
of calm to the encounter when he 
whispered tensely: 

“Did you get it?” 

“You bet we got it!” blurted Nate, 
eyes glowing. “Found it without 
trouble! An’ there wasn’t a dog- 
gone soul to stop us as we came out 
of: the hills!” 

“Where—where is it?” 

“They got a bank here in. Yellow 
Butte, ” said Nate. “We left it de- 
posited proper—an’ the banker’s 
eyes almost popped out when he 
counted a hundred an’ twenty-two 
thousand dollars in cold cash.” 

“So it’s right in this town——” 

began Abner. 
- “There’s no bank over to Gopher 
Hollow. That’s why we brought it 
here.” Nate looked around, spied 
the saloon again, and insisted that 
Johnny and Abner come inside. 

They sat at a round table in the 
rear of the shadowy place, and they 
were its only oecupants save the bar- 
tender, who stood at the front. Here, 
by keeping their voices low, they 
could talk in comparative privacy. 

Johnny felt abnormally exultant 
as he listened to the stery Nate and 
Rufe had to tell. It wasn’t a com- 
plicated tale. By following the di- 
rections Nate had memorized they’d 
had no difficulty in discovering the 
cache. The money had been buried 
tn burlap bags under. some willows. 

“Only thing was,” Nate added over 


Johnny Tucker said crisply. 
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his glass, “we was beginnin’ to worry 
about you two. Rufe an’ I got to 
thinkin’ that maybe we'd been a 
little too rash in adoptin’ your 
scheme. After we high-tailed out of 
those mountains like seared jack rab- 
bits, it didn’t seem right to leave you 
two to handle Bullhead Marsh’s 
crowd alone. We was plenty wor- 
ried. Kind of considered takin’ the 
local marshal into our confidence an’ 
organizin’ a posse to go out an’ hunt 
through the hills for you.” 

Abner and Johnny exchanged a 
glance; and Abner, clearing his 
throat, winked. 

“Oh,” he drawled, “we didn’t get 
into any trouble worth mentionin’.” 
By the time he finished outlining 
their. experiences, however, Nate’s 
eyes were round, and Rufe’s mouth 
hung open. 

“Holy cats!” the younger man 
gasped. 

“But that’s all past an’ buried,” 
“What 
we've got to do now is use that 
money in a way that—that might 
have made Bloody Carill happy.” 

Instantly Nate Shelby snorted, as 
though the words were preposterous. 
He straightened, pushed back his 
chair. ; 

“Me,” he declared, “I been 
thinkin’ the whole thing over the 
past few days. An’ the more I think 
about the idea, the more loco it 
sounds.” 

“Meanin’?” came sharply from 
Johnny. 

“Meanin’ I still don’t savvy how 
we can go about this business. What 
do you aim to do, anyhow? Mean- 
der around Gopher Basin askin’ 
folks if they’ve got a grudge against 
Bloody Carill? Then tryin’ to buy 
off their grudges with cash?” Again 
Nate Shelby snorted. “Sounds 


.. plumb crazy!” 


‘Johnny frowned at the table. 
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*Reckon that’s what pa meant, 
though,” he had to concede. 

“Well, I’m against it!” indignantly 
put in Rufe. “And so’s Nate. Ain’t 
you, Nate?” 

“Absolutely, In the first place, I 
got a ranch of my own up in Okla- 
homa. I can’t stay away from it 
forever. This job is likely to take 
weeks, maybe months, roundin’ up 
the families that suffered on account 
of pa twenty years ago! Me, I can’t 
afford to hang around this dying 
basin any longer. I got to get back 
to my family. I hanker to see my 
cows. Besides, this drought is get- 
tin’ into my blood—givin’ me the 
creeps.” 

Johnny peéred at him searchingly. 
“In other werds S 

“In other words,” rapped out 
Nate, “TI still feel we got the right 
to divide the hundred and twenty 
thousand four ways, an’ forget ev- 
erything else. I don’t see any other 
sensible way of handling the thing.” 

That was when Abner Shelby, 
gulping down the contents of his 
glass, put it on the table and de- 
clared, “Nothing doing.” 

“Why d’you mean, Abner?” de- 
manded Nate. “Why not?” 

“T’m as anxious to get my split of 
that money as you are. A few weeks 
ago, however—as you gents don’t 
seem to recall—we tossed a coin. 
Johnny won.” 


“But 99 
E agreed that if Johnny 
won, the money was to be 
spent the way Johnny 


wanted. Of course, we was each to 
get our rightful five thousand first. 
But after that ‘ 

“Do you expect me to shape my 
life accerdin’ te the toss of a coin?” 
rasped Nate. 

Abner regarded his brother a while 
in cryptic silence, Then he shrugged. 


“You sure have changed, Nate. I 
ain’t never known you to welsh on 
a bettin’ loss yet. Never saw you. 
back down. Do you figure to start 
now?” 

The query made the oldest Shelby 
fidget uncomfortably. He scowled, 
studied his finger tips. 

- “No-o, I ain’t aimin’ to back 
down,” he growled at last. “But I 
can’t afford the time to hang around 
Gopher Basin an’-—— 

“Neither can the rest of us,’ > Ab- 
ner assured him. “But if Johnny’s 
going to undertake the job, I say we 


.leave it to him. Suppose we give 


him a reasonable time. Say six 
months. If by then he ain’t found 
a way of carryin’ out pa’s wishes— 
why, I'll be perfectly willin’ to join 
up with you and say as how we 
ought to split the money four ways. 
First off, though, I’m for givin’ 
Johnny his chance. That’s the way 
the coin fell, and I'll stick by it.” 

In the end, Abner’s argument pre- 
vailed, and Johnny Tucker accepted 
the terms, 

“So you and Rufe,” he asked Nate, 
“will soon be headin’ back for your 
outfit in Oklahoma?” 

“Yep. There’s a train leaves here 
to-morrow. We figure to ride by rail 
to save time.” 

“And you, Abner?” 

Abner Shelby considered, thought- 
fully eying his glass. After a while 
he shrugged.  — 

“Speakin’ for myself, I ain’t in any 
particular hurry to get anywhere— 
though I sure don’t like this drought 
country. Still an’ all, P've got a 
hunch you're not altogether through 
with Bullhead Marsh. He’s the kind 
of ornery hombre, unless I’ve got him 
all misfigured, who won't like to see 
anybody else enjoy something he 
himself couldn’t get his hands on. 
I’ve got an idea he’s going to cause 
more trouble. So, Johnny, if you 
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don’t mind, I'll stick around with 
you for a spell. I owe that buzzard 
something for the sock he took at my 
jaw while I was roped to that tree.” 

“Glad to have you, of course,” 
muttered Johnny. “But what can 
Bullhead do now? We've got the 
money.’ 

“Remember what he said at his 
camp?” — 

“Huh?” 

“He kind of intimated that if we 


were to get the money out of the ~ 


Huecos, he’d see to it that we didn’t 
get any benefits from it. Recollect?” 

Johnny’s jaws hardened. “He did 
say something like that,’ he con- 
ceded ‘grimly. “But we can’t let a 
threat worry us.” 

“I’m not worryin’,” laughed Ab- 
ner, all his good humor suddenly 
returning. “We'll do whatever we 
can, an’ to blazes with Bullhead 
Marsh! To blazes with his whole 
crowd!” 

Before the day was over the four 
brothers visited the local bank 
where Johnny Tucker’s signature 
was made legal as a means of draw- 
ing funds. His first checks gave 
Nate, Rufe, and Abner each five 
thousand dollars. 

“And all you got to do now,” said 
Nate, as they emerged from the 
building, “is find a way of squarin’ 
pa with Heaven. Speakin’ just for 


myself, hombre, I’ 1 be dog-goned if | 


I can see how you're going to do it!” 


HEN the long-awaited wa- 
ter train reached Yellow 
Butte early in the morning 
and deposited two hundred and fifty 


barrels on the station platform, the - 


four sons of Bloody Carill were pres- 
ent to watch the excitement. In 
fact, they formed part of the volun- 
teer crew that helped unload the 
cars. 


Within an hour the news had 
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spread through the surrounding 
country, and eager, thirsty cattlemev 
came racing into town on buckboards 
and larger wagons. 

By noon there was a leng line of 
them awaiting their chances to pick 
up barrels. Johnny, having finished 
his own work of unloading, wiped 
perspiration from his face and nerv- 
ously walked along in search of Anne 
Garrick. 

He didn’t attempt to analyze the 
feeling which made him want to see 
the girl as soon as possible. He 
knew only that when he failed to 
discover her slim figure on the seat 
of any buckboard he knew a pro- 
found and anxious disappointment. 


‘Why wasn’t she here? Would she 


come later? Would any batrels re- 
main for her? She needed water as 
desperately as did any one else. 

‘And then he saw a horse whose 
flank bore the Rafter G brand. 

The animal was hitched to a buck- 
board driven by a bony, round- 
shouldered cow-puncher with hair so 
long and disheveled that it resembled 
an old wig. Johnny went to him at 
once, eagerly. 

“You ridin’ for Miss Garrick?” 

The man looked at him i im surprise, 

“Why, y eah. 9 

It gave Johnny Tucker a peculiar 
sense of gratification to see that the 
hundred dollars he'd thrust into 
Anne Garrick’s hand was doing its 
work. 

“How—how is she?” he asked. 

“Oh, she’s all right.” The cow- 
puncher added: “Her grandpa’s 
laid up, though. She had to stay be- 
hind and look after him.” 

“What's the matter?”—quickly. 

“Don’t know. Maybe it’s the heat 
or maybe it’s the fact that he ain’t 
been gettin’ much water. Anyhow, 
the old geezer is laid up with a pretty 
bad fever.” The cow-puncher’s eyes 
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narrowed curiously, “You a friend 
of Le 

“Well, hombre, I ain’t hintin’ one 
way or the other, but I got a notion 
Miss Anne might appreciate a visit 
and some interest from an old friend. 
She’s pretty lonely out on that Raf- 
ter G. There’s nobody much to talk 
to except the old. man, who can’t 
seem to remember anythin’ that hap- 
pened less than twenty years ago. 
Me, I’m kept pretty busy on the 
range.” 

Johnny said thickly, “T’ll drop by 
to see Miss Anne to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

“T reckon she'll appreciate it.” 

Johnny was frowning as he moved 
back along the line of wagons to the 
station. He didn’t mention Anne to 
his brothers. A few hours later, 
however, as soon as the train had 
chugged out of Yellow Butte with 
Nate and Rufe, their horses loaded 
in a stock car, he said to Abner: 

“Td like to ride over to Gopher 
Hollow right now. The sooner I get 
started on this job, the better.” 

Abner nodded. “Suits me. Let’s 


0. =: 
So they filled their water canteens, 
mounted horses which had enjoyed 
a day of needed rest in Yellow Butte, 
and rode off into the arid, sun-beaten 
inferno that was the Gopher Basin. 
They reached the familiar single 
street of Gopher Hollow just before 
sundown. It was, thought Johnny, 


as if they had never been away.: 


Nothing had changed. Even Five- 
ton Prouty still slumbered peacefully 
outside his feed store, his massive, 
perspiring body slumping on a back- 
tilted chair. 

They roused Five-ton. He sat up 

nking. When he recognized his 

former patrons, he grinned a quick 
welcome. 

“Want the room again, gents?” 


-*Yep,” said Johnny. 

~ Five-ton rose, started toward the 
door. And Johnny, after tossing his 
reins over a hitch rack, was about to 
follow when he halted with a gasp. 

An instant he stood incredulous, 
too astounded to move. His eyes 
were as round and dazed as if they 
were looking upon an impossible hal- 
lucination. Abner, aware of his 
stupefaction, was about to utter a 
question but stifled it. 

For Johnny was gazing-at a short, 
plump figure that had just emerged 
from the door of Five-ton Prouty’s 
rooming house—an old man in a 
brown cassock and a wide-brimmed 
flat hat. And Johnny, gaping at 
him, blurted: 

“Padre Anselmo!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PADRE'S PLAN. 


OHNNY?” said Padre Anselmo, 

J his voice shaking as he thrust 

out both hands. Ror five days 

I have been waiting here—hoping 

you would come. I had begun to 

fear a maybe something had hap- 
ned——” 

Johnny Tucker seized both out- 
stretched hands, pressed them en- 
thusiastically. “Padre, you're the 
last man in the world I'd have 
dreamed of meeting up with here! 
You—you’re sure a feast for home- 
sick eyes!” 

The padre glanced uncertainly at 
Abner. “Is this, by any chance, one 
of your—brothers?” 

“Yes!” Johnny introduced the 
sandy-haired young gambler. Hav- 
ing had an opportunity to replenish 
his wardrobe in Yellow Butte, Abner 
looked quite handsome and gay 
again, despite the dust of travel that 
now covered him. 

“But you, padre,” Johnny ex- 
claimed, still staring, “what in the 
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name of reason are you doing. in 
Gopher Hollow?” 

The aged man seemed at once de- 
lighted and amused by Johnny’ s-be- 
wilderment. 

“While the wound in my ee was 
healing,” he explained, “a young 
priest was sent from Santa Fe to 
take my place at the mission. I was 
told to take a month’s leave for rest 
and recuperation.” 

“And you figure you can find rest 
in this drought-plagued spot? Why, 
padre, you picked just about the 
worst locality in all Arizona to——” 

- “Perhaps, my son, perhaps,” qui- 
etly interrupted Padre Anselmo. His 
smile faded as he frowned away over 
Johnny’s shoulder. “The truth is I 
have been unable to get you out of 
my mind, I—I dream of your job 
at night. So, when I had a month 
of my own to do as I pleased, I de- 
cided to follow you here. You—you 
don’t mind, Johnny?” 

“Course not! I’m tickled stiff.” 

“T remembered that all your life, 
since you were a.child, you made it 
a habit to come to me for advice in 
moments of need. It seemed to me 
that with such a task as this on your 
hands you might need a bit of ad- 
vice now. So I came.” 

“Padre, I can’t tell you how much 
I appreciate——” 

“But you are dusty and tired, 
Johnny. You, too, Mr. Shelby. If 
you wish to go to your room and 
wash, I'll come up. We can talk 
better there.” 


So, in their chamber a few minutes © 


later, Johnny and Abner told the 


amazed priest of their experiences in © 


finding Bloody Carill’s cache. Padre 
‘Anselmo sat stunned, his mouth 


open, while he listened to the recital. 
of Bullhead. Marsh’s desperate, re- 


peated efforts to get the money. 
“But now you—you have it all 


safely placed in the bank at Yellow 
Butte?” 

“Safe as in the mint.” 

The old priest, seated on the bed, 
lifted both hands from his knees and 
held them up, palms outward. “May 
Heaven be praised for that!” he 


whispered. “J—— 


Then, for the first time, he saw 
the deep sear of a bullet wound in 
Johnny Tucker’s right forearm. 


*“You’ve been hurt!” 


“Just a scratch. It’s all healed 
now.’. Johnny asked hastily, “Your 
leg—how’s that coming along?” 

_ “Pve almost forgotten it, except 
that I still limp a little.” 

“You say you’ve been waiting 


here five days?” 


“Yes. And I used the time to— 
good advantage.” 

“How?” 

Padre Anselmo hesitated, and re- 
flectively stroked his pudgy knees. 


“As a matter of fact, Johnny,” he 
_ said slowly, “I hope you won’t mind 


what I’ve done. I—investigated for 
y ou.” 


A BNER, who was brushing his 


clothes in a corner, suddenly 
straightened and turned to 
stare. A mixture of alarm and per- 
plexity tautened his features. 
ou see,” hesitantly explained 
the padre, “I hired a mule from a 
man here in town and rode about the 
basin, talking to people, asking ques- 
tions.” 
“What kind of questions?” from 
Johnny. 
“About Bloody Carill.” 
There was an expectant hush in 
the room until the padre went on:. 
“In my position I can ask ques- 
tions which might make another man 
suspected of having strange motives. 
I freely admitted to the people I 
met that Bloody Carill had died at 
my mission. He had confessed to 
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me, I said, and he had asked me to 
seek some of the families he had 
harmed to see if I could bring com- 
fort and solace to them.” 

“Did—did you have any luck?” 

Padre Anselmo smiled without 
mirth. “It all depends, Johnny, on 
what you wish to call luck. I found 
more than a dozen families, scat- 
tered through the basin, who had ex- 
cellent cause to—to hate your fa- 
ther.” 

“Families whose men he killed?” 

“Either killed or robbed or 
wounded. Your father was pretty— 
er—wild.” 

Johnny looked at Abner Shelby. 
Then he gulped, and sat stiffly on a 
stool. Bending toward the padre, his 
eyes narrowed, he whispered: 

“I’m sure glad you did it. Me, 
I’ve been wondering just how to go 
about this job. Now that you’ve got 
the families listed, sort of, maybe it'll 
be a little easier. Did—did they all 
seem to be in need of help, padre?” 

“Everybody in this basin is in 
need,” bitterly said the priest. 
“What they need most is water.” 


“Do you think money could help - 


them?” 

Padre Anselmo shrugged. “That, 
my son, is something you will have 
to discover for yourself.” 

Abner put in, searchingly: “How 
would you suggest, padre, that 
Johnny go about it? You can’t just 
ride up to a ranch and offer a cattle- 
man a few thousand dollars without 
explaining. He’ll either think you’re 
loco or else he'll go loco himself.” 

Padre Anselmo'smiled. “I’ve been 
giving the matter much considera- 
tion since I came here. I should say 
that you ought to call a meeting of 
all these people and tell them frankly 
what’s on your mind.” 

Abner Shelby leaned back against 
the wall, drew a hand across his eyes. 
Whatever he intended to say, how- 


ever, remained unuttered. For 
Johnny put in uneasily: 

“Tf I’ve got your idea figured right, 
padre, what you mean is this: Have 
all these folks listen to my story as 
I know it. Then have them make 
their own suggestions about how I 
can help them. Is that right?” 

“Yes, Johnny.” 

To that Abner Shelby offered a 
faintly derisive objection. 

“What you're doin’ is invitin’ folks 
to come in an’ grab as much as they 
can of our money. Believe me, 
Johnny, every one of them will think 
of a thousand ways they could spend 
it. I don’t know as you'd be doin’ 
this community the most good that 
way.” 

“We can try it,” Johnny argued. 
“We don’t have to accept their de- 
mands. We can be the judges.” 

“Sure. Only it'll mean you'll have 
to let all these folks know we're sons 
of Bloody Carill. There’s always a 
chance, you know, that when they 
find that out they'll ride us out of 
Gopher Basin on a rail.” 

“Got to take the risk!” 

Abner Shelby considered his own 
position. He gazed out of the win- 
dow, then absently drew a coin from 
his pocket. While the other two 
watched him, he tossed it, let it clat- 
ter on the floor. When he bent over 
it, he grinned and winked up at 
Johnny. 

“Heads,” he said. “All right, kid. 
I’m with you.” 


IVE puzzled boys, chosen by 
i Padre Anselmo himself, set off 
that afternoon to bear his 

brief message through Gopher Basin. 
To more than a dozen families he 
sent invitations, without explanation, 
to attend a meeting the following 
night in Five-ton Prouty’s feed store, 


Those who received the notes were 
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mystified. Some were half inclined 
not to respond. Yet it was evident 
to them, as a result of the padre’s 
investigations during the past few 
days, that this contemplated meet- 
ing must in some manner be con- 
nected with Bloody Carill. 

And that was the thought which 
brought people streaming into town 
the next night. 

They came in family groups—si- 
lent, puzzled people of all types. 
There were lean cattlemen and 
sturdy cow-punchers. A few brought 
their wives. Some who had grown 
children brought them along, too. 
And there were a few stern women 
of middle age—possibly the widows 
of Bloody Carill’s victims—who 
came unaccompanied, with a trace 
of defiance in their manner. 

Johnny Tucker, watching them all 
stream into Five-ton Prouty’s store 
after dark, noticed one thing mm par- 
ticular. Without exception, all these 
people looked strained, embittered. 

“The dought’s done that to them,” 
he told himself. 

Yes, they had the beaten look of 
those about to give up even hope. 
There was something aged about 
even the youngest men, as if they 
had lived their lives too hard and 
too fast and too cruelly. 

At nine o’clock Anne Garrick ar- 
rived. 

‘As she swung off her horse and 
left it at Prouty’s hitch rack, Johnny 
hurried to meet her. It wasn’t the 
first time he had seen her since his 
return to Gopher Hollow. That 
morning he had ridden out to her 
ranch—simply to say howdy, he’d 
explained. He had wondered later 
why he hadn’t told Anne about him- 
self then. Had it been wiser to re- 
serve the shock of revealing his iden- 
tity for this public meeting? The 
truth of it was that there had been 


-door he 


something so peaceful, so ineffably 
wonderful in sitting alone with her 
on the Rafter G porch, that Johnny 
had been unable to persuade him- 
self to destroy that moment. 

Now, as he came to her, Anne 
looked up in perplexity. “What’s it 
all about, Johnny?” | 

“You'll find out in just a couple 
of minutes.” 

“This Padre Anselmo—has he 
something to do with the way you’ve 
been drifting in and out of Gopher 
Hollow?” 


“In a way,” Johnny admitted, 


hesitating. He caught Anne’s arm 


and led her toward Five-ton Prouty’s 
door. He felt uncomfortably nerv- 
ous. “You—you just come in and 
sit down, Anne. It won’t be long 
before you'll understand.” 

“T thought the memory of Bloody 
Carill was dead and forgotten,” she 
said bitterly. “Why rake it up like 
this?” 

Johnny couldn’t. answer. At the 
Introduced Abner, who 
bowed with the gallantry of a Span- 
ish don. It was Abner who took 
Anne’s hand and escorted her into 
the feed store. 

By nine thirty all those who hed 
been invited to attend the meeting 
had arrived. Five-ton Prouty’s store 
was crowded. The twelve families 
that filled the place numbered more 
than thirty-five people. They sat on 
boxes, on kegs, on counters. Five- 
ton himself, astonished by what was 
happening in his store, had lit all 
the oil lamps he could gather. They 
flooded the place with quivering yel- 
low light. 

Noticing that a curious group had 
gathered outside the store, Padre 
Anselmo said to Prouty: “You had 
better close the outside door. No- 
body else is needed here to-night.” 

“How about me?” 
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“You, too.” Padre Anselmo 
smiled. “It might be wiser for you 
to remain outside.” 

Five-ton didn’t understand what 
this mysterious meeting might sig- 
nitfy. He was eagerly curious. Yet 
he had no desire to ignore the wishes 
of the priest. So, reluctantly, he 
ven out and shut the door behind 


That was when Padre Anselmo, 
lifting his hands for silence, trans- 
formed one end of the store to a kind 
of altar by his very presence. A 
hush caught the crowd. They 
watched the priest as he stood with 
uplifted hands, and waited in awe to 
hear what he had to announce. 

“T know,” he began, “that you are 
all wondering why I summoned you 
here. Perhaps I owe you an explana- 
tion. Yet I feel that it could be done 
much better and would come with 
much more earnestness from a man 
who has come to the Gopher Basin 
with only one purpose in mind—to 
be of service to you. Perhaps a good 
many of you have wondered why I 
have gone about the basin asking 
questions about Bloody Carill. 
That, too, will be explained to you. 
But I am going to call for the ex- 
planation on one of Carill’s four 
sons.” 

Padre Anselmo paused. An im- 
mediate murmur of excitement rip- 
pled through the room. Somebody 
gasped, “Carill’s sons?” Men began 
to glance about quickly, their star- 
tled eyes darting from Abner to 
Johnny Tucker. There was sudden 
strain in the place. Even Johnny 
could feel it, and it made his nerves 
twang. 

“Johnny,” said Padre Anselmo 
quietly, “will you step up here to the 
front, please, and tell these people 
ay you have come to Gopher Hol- 
ow?” 


CHAPTER XXHil.: 
THUMBS DOWN, | 


T wasn’t stage fright Johnny 
Tucker experienced as he moved 
forward to face those thirty-five 

people in the lamplit store. It was 
something far more unnerving. He 
was about to address a group who 
had suffered from the depredations 
of his father. And even while he 
stepped toward Padre Anselmo he 
could feel the terrible hostility that 
suddenly rose against him. He was 
in an enemy camp. He could see 
women recoil from him as he passed. 
Two men half rose, glowering, fists 
clenched. 

But Johnny went to Padre An- 
selmo’s side and turned to survey 
the group. 

His eyes fell first on Anne Gar- 
rick, 

At the sight of her he gulped hard, 
pushed the red hair back from his 
forehead. She looked stupefied. 
There was more than astonishment 
in her face. There was a touch of 
horror and unbelief. Her brows were 
high. Her lips were parted. She 
sat forward on the edge of a chair, 
her hands gripping its sides. Men- 
tally she seemed to be crying: “No, 
Johnny, no! You can’t be his son!” 

Johnny Tucker moistened his lips. 

He heard Padre Anselmo’s sooth- 
ing voice urging the people to settle 
back and listen quietly, to give this 
young man a chance to explain why 
he had come. At the outset there 
was a resentful rumble from many 
men. Most of them were scowling. 

Johnny glanced helplessly at Ab- 
ner. The sandy-haired gambler, :his 
hands thrust into his pockets, where 
they jingled coins, leaned back 
against the wall. There was no 
amusement in his features now. De- 
spite the languor of his attitude, his 
face was tense, and his mouth was 
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tight. It was as if he were challeng- 
ing every one in that room to make 
a menacing move. There was about 
Abner Shelby the appearance of a 
man ready, at the slightest provoca- 
tion, to leap into a fight. 

“Well?” somebody challenged. 
“What’s it all about?” 

Johnny cast a last glance at Anne 
Garrick. Then he began: 
~ “Folks, I don’t aim to make a 
speech. This business of being 
Bloody Carill’s son—with a job to 
carry on in his name—has had me 
buffaloed for weeks. I need advice 
bad, and you people here in Gopher 
Basin are the only ones who can give 
me the kind of advice I need. I 
didn’t come here to ask you to re- 
member my father and try to for- 
give him. I came to—to try to make 
some amends for the things he did 
in Gopher Basin.” 

Five-ton Prouty’s store became as 
quiet as a mausoleum. Nobody 
stirred. A dozen people had gath- 
ered in the road outside to peer in 
through the window. Even from 
them, however, issued no sounds. It 
was a silence whose tension kept 
Johnny Tucker’s nerves tingling. It 
made his throat seem parched, and 
he felt inadequate to the task he had 
set himself this evening. 

Nevertheless he went on. He told 
the crowd as simply as he could how 
his father had died at the Mission 
of Santa Anita, how he had left a 
bequest of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars which he had wished to be spent 
in the interests of his Gopher Basin 
victims. And when he had told that 
much, Johnny spread his hands and 
added: 

“So you see what I’m up against, 
folks. My three brothers and I, 
were sure hankerin’ to carry out 
those last wishes. But how? What’s 
there we can do? Just handin’ each 
of you a few thousand dollars 


wouldn’t clear up anything one way 
or the other. It wouldn’t satisfy 
my conscience, anyhow. I'd like to 
feel that I’m doing the most possi- 
ble with the money. That’s why you 
folks were asked here to-night—to 
help me with your advice. If any of 


‘you can tell me how that hundred 


thousand can most wisely be spent, 
I’d sure. appreciate to hear your 
opinions.” 

He stopped there. 

It hadn’t been a long speech, but 
its earnestness had been strangely 
effective, moving. Long after 
Johnny ceased talking nobody 
stirred, nobody spoke. 

ADRE ANSELMO had sat 
down. He remained there, 
head bowed, hands clasped in 

his lap. And Johnny waited. He 
gazed about the room expectantly, 
with a faint trace of agony in the 
depths of his eyes. When he glanced 
at Anne Garrick he discovered that 
she was pallid. Or could that be a 
trick of the quivering lamplight? 
She kept her eyes lowered, and he 
had no chance to look into them to 
see how she reacted to his words. 

Standing there, awaiting com- 
ments, he felt more miserable than 
he’d ever been in his life. It seemed 
as if there was a conspiracy of si- 
lence against him. 

“J—I wish some of you would give 
me your ideas,” he urged at last. 

And then a gaunty, scrawny man 
with a huge Adam’s apple rose in the 
back of the store. His complexion 
was yellow. His eyes were embit- 
tered. He seized the back of a chair, 
leaned over it, and glared at Johnny 
Tucker with a kind of savage defi- 
ance. 

“Mister,” he said in a low, cracked 
voice, “you asked for an answer an’ 
you're going to get it. Speakin’ for 
myself, I better begin by tellin’ you 
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my name is Jed Hastings. I saw my 
own brother shot down by your pa 
in a saloon when—when my brother 
never had a chance. I ain’t never 
forgot that. I ain’t never forgot 
how my brother left me two small 
kids to look after, ’cause his wife was 
already dead.” 

Jed Hastings paused, and his grip 
on the chair tightened. Bending far- 
ther forward, he went on in that 
same terrible voice: 

“I could use money, all right. I 
could use plenty of it. This drought 
has just about wiped me out. IT’ ve 
lost so many heads of cattle an’ I 
expect to lose so many more that 
Tl probably have to give up my 
ranch before the end of the year. I 
can’t see how I’ll meet any interest 
payments or how I'll pay any of the 
other debts I owe. Yes, I could use 
some 0’ that money fine. But listen 
here, feller. a 

Jed Hastings pointed a long, trem- 
bling finger at Johnny Tucker. His 
voice suddenly became shrill. 

“Before I’d touch one cent of 
Bloody Carill’s charity I’d see my- 
self an’ everybody I love rot in 
Hades! You can take your filthy 
money and get out of this country— 
and the sooner you do it, the hap- 
pier I'll be!” 

Shaking, Jed Hastings sat down. 

An instant’s silence followed his 
electrifying words; then there was 
uproar. Everybody seemed to be 
talking at once. A stout man, who’d 
been sitting on the counter, slid to 
his feet and yelled above the noise: 

“Same goes for me! I’m just 
about down an’ out, ready to cash 
in my chips an’ call it a day! What 
with other troubles I’ve had and now 
this drought, even a thousand dol- 
lars would look like a fortune to me. 
Enough to keep me goin’, But, like 
Jed Hastings, I say to the devil with 


“Voice, 


Bloody Carill’s charity! I wouldn't 
touch it with a ten-foot pole!” 

The two speakers had established 
a precedent. Within thirty seconds 
every man in the store was on his 
feet. _Though they didn’t actually 
advance to attack Johnny Tucker, 
they lifted fists and shook them vio- 
lently. They tried to outdo one an- 
other in their wrathful shouts. And 
all of those roars synchronized on 
one theme—that not a man there 
would sacrifice his pride or self-re- 
spect by accepting a cent of Bloody 
Carill’s money. 

Padre Anselmo, agonized, rising 
on a bench and waving his arms, did 
his utmost to restore order. But his 
desperate voice was overwhelmed in 
the commotion. His pleas were ig- 
nored. 

A woman screamed, “Tf that’s 
what you called us into town for, we 
may as well go home!” 

“What’s more,” added another 
more belligerent, “you’re 
lucky, Tucker, that we ain’t runnin’ 
you an’ your brother out of town 
on a rail! You—Bloody Carill’s sons 


-—you sure got a nerve comin’ here 


and offerin’ us charity! If you take 
my advice, if you figure you'd like 
to live a while longer, pack up an’ 
get out of Gopher Basin pronto!” 

A man indignantly pulled the 
door open and stalked out, leading 
his wife and son. Immediately boxes 
and kegs were overturned in a gen- 
eral scramble to get out of Five-ton 
Prouty’s store. 


() 0 three figures remained 


motionless—Padre Anselmo 
and Johnny Tucker, dis- 
mayed and stricken dumb at the rear 
of the store; and Abner Shelby, his 
lips twisted in a bitter smile as he 
leaned against the wall, his hands 
still in his pockets, 
Johnny had never before known 4 
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feeling of such harrowing defeat. He 
couldn’t have been hurt more deeply 
if each man, on passing out, had 
paused to swing a fist at his jaw. 
There was something broken and 
helpless and anguished in his very 
posture as he watched that crowd 
depart. 

He saw that Anne Garrick, her 
head still lowered, hesitated a mo- 
ment, but finally joined the others. 
She walked out slowly, her eyes fas- 
tened on the floor, her face white. 

Suddenly, as he watched her, 
Johnny Tucker recovered his wits. 
He drew a sharp breath, whispered, 
“Wait!” to the padre, and ran for- 
ward. 

When he came out into the road, 
Anne Garrick was swinging into the 
saddle of her cayuse. He went to 
her, caught the horse’s reins. 

“Anne!” 

She looked down into his eyes, and 
it seemed to him that she was on the 
verge of tears. 

“Well?” 

“I—I want to talk to you! I’ve 
got to talk to you! Can I come out 
to the Rafter G and——” 

“No!” b 

“But, Anne, listen 

‘She said bitterly, ce wasn’t 
so wrong when he mistook you for 
Bloody Carill, was he?” 

“Anne, please!” 

“What’s the use of your coming 
to the ranch? . What’s there you can 
say? Your father killed mine. That 
—that’s something I’ll never be able 
to forget.” 

“You never knew your father,” he 
protested, “no more than I knew 
mine. Why should you hold me re- 
sponsible for. re 

The lanky Jed Hastings unexpect- 
edly seized Johnny Tucker’s wrist 
and yanked it away from the ca- 
yuse’s reins. Jed, who was well past 
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sixty, glared straight into Johnny’s 
eyes. 

“She don’t want to talk to you, 
hombre!” 

“Whether she does or not,” Johnny 
hotly retorted, “is none of your busi- 
i ru thank you to keep out 
oI-—-———_ 

“Bloody Carill has done plenty of 
harm in Gopher Basin. We don’t 
aim to let his sons. start trouble of 
their own. Keep away from our 
womenfolks!” 

“Tf Miss Anne herself tells me to 
keep away——” 

“I’m tellin’ you! 
' Johnny desperately looked up for 
some word from Anne. By that 
time, however, half a dozen men had 
intervened between the girl and him. 
He saw only their belligerent faces. 
He knew that one reckless word 
would bring fists flying at his jaw. 
These men, excited beyond reason, 
were hungrily seeking an excuse to 
give vent to their emotions. 

Johnny cried: “I didn’t come 
here to fight you hombres! I came 
to help you!” 

Before anybody could answer, he 
turned blindly, pushed. his way 
through the crowd and into Five-ton 
Prouty’s store. Only Padre Anselmo 
and Abner Shelby were there, wait- 
ing for him in grim, gray-faced si- 
lence. 

That was the way the mecting 
ended. 


hdd 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CREEK BED. 


ECKON we've got our an- 
R swer,” Abner said ironically 
when the three of them gath- 
ered a few minutes later in the se- 
clusion of Padre Anselmo’s room. 
‘‘What’s the use, Johnny? You can’t 
force even good whisky down the 
throat of.a man who plumb refuses 
to drink.” 
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Johnny Tucker sank to a stool 
and let his sombrero fall.to the floor. 
Shoulders hunched, he leaned for- 
ward, clasped his hands, and looked 
hopelessly into a corner. 

“Maybe you're right.” 

Padre Anselmo, wiping perspira- 
tion from his flaccid countenance, 
wearily let himself droop to the edge 
of the bed. He-opened his cassock, 
allowed it to dangle about him. 

“Up to now,” said Abner, staring 
through the window, “I’ve been will- 
ing to string along with you, Johnny. 
It was interestin’ to watch how 
things would work out. But these 
fellers have us beat, We're ham- 
strung. There’s nothing we can do 
against their attitude.” He turned 
to. fix a mirthless smile on Johnny. 
“T’d still string along with you if I 
saw any chance of carrying out 
Bloody Carill’s last wish. But I 
don’t. I honestly don’t. I think, 
Johnny, it’s time we gave up.” 

“And do what?” huskily. 

“What Nate and Rufe suggested 
in the first place—split our money 
four ways and forget the rest. What 
else is there to do? These folks sure 
won’t take a cent. They made that 
plenty clear.” 

Johnny shook his head. 

~ “Ab, I wouldn’t want any of that 
hundred thousand.” 

“But you ain’t speakin’ for Nate 
or Rufe—or for me, either, if it comes 
down to bed rock. I don’t think any 
of us would feel squeamish about 
takin’ money nobody else wants.” 

“Speakin’ for myself only, then,” 
Johnny tightly repeated, “I don’t 
want a share of it.” 

Abner glanced at Padre Anselmo. 
After a moment he uttered a brief 
laugh. “You’ve got no problem 
there, Johnny. Just turn your 
money over to the church, if that’s 
the way you feel about it.” 


a “It wasn’t what pa asked me to 
0. 
“Looks like he asked something 
impossible.” 

“And yet I don’t feel like givin’ 
up.” : 

Abner spread argumentative 
hands. “What else, in the name of 
thunder, can you do?” 

“T don’t know, Ab. I—I’ve got 
to think.” 

Padre Anselmo kept his gaze fas- 
tened on the flame of a candle that 
burned on the table. Johnny, still 
looking into a shadowy corner, de- 
cided that he liked Abner for his 
forthrightness. He felt a little 
ashamed of himself for ever having 
known a second of distrust of Abner. 
The man was honest—even if he did 
often allow his life to rest on the flip 
of a coin. : 

They had been considering their 
new and unexpected plight for some 
fifteen minutes when a knock at the 
door roused them. Padre Anselmo, 
straightening, called: 

“Si? Come in.” 


‘HE door opened before a 

sturdy, thick-chested man 

with curly gray hair. At the 
sight of the padre he drew off his 
sombrero. It was on Johnny Tucker 
and Abner Shelby, however, that he 
focused his attention. 

“Gents,” he said dryly, “I’m Jake 
Rudd, town marshal.” 

Without rising, Johnny asked qui- 
etly, “What can we do for you?” 

“There ain’t nothin’ you can do 
for me, but I reckon there’s plenty 
you can do for yourselves.” 

“Meanin’ what?” ; 

“You can saddle up and get out of 
town before morning.” 

Johnny and Abner exchanged a 
startled glance. Then Abner, movy- 
ing away from the window, said: 

“That’s an interestin’ bit of news, 
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marshal. How come? People been 
complainin’ about us? Ain’t we been 
behavin’ right? Not drinkin’ like 
gentlemen?” 

Jake Rudd uncomfortably cleared 
his throat. “I, personally, got 
nothin’ against you,” he explained. 


“Neither has the law. But I’ve been. 


walkin’ around outside, and there’s 
plenty of hombres hereabouts would 


like to see Bloody Carill’s sons es-. 


sorted’ out of Gopher Hollow on a 
rail, wearin’ a suit of hot tar with a 
few feathers for decoration. Sabe 
what I mean?” 

“You sure make it clear,” observed 
Johnny. 

“It’s my job, gents, to see that 
peace is maintained in Gopher Hol- 
low. I don’t aim to drive any man 
out of town unless it’s in the inter- 
est of peace. I repeat, the law has 
nothin’ against you. But I got a 
hunch that if you ain’t out o’ Gopher 
Hollow by to-morrow, some of these 
hombres who are nursin’ grudges 
against Bloody Carill—and any of 
Bloody Cariil’s clan—is apt to take 
matters into their own hands.” 

“In other words, marshal,” said 
Abner, “you advise us to vamose 
right now, is that it?” 

“Yep. And I—I hope you'll ac- 
cept the warnin’.” Jake Rudd 
dropped them a brief nod, gave a 
more respectful bow to Padre An- 
selmo, and added, “That, of course, 
don’t include you, padre.” Then he 
departed. 

For a while the three of them 
looked at the closed door. Abner 
was the first to speak. He gave his 
characteristic laugh. 

“Seems like,” he remarked, “we're 
as plumb popular in Gopher Hollow 
to-night as smallpox. I got an idea, 
Johnny, that in the interests of our 
health you an’ me had better high- 
tail for Yellow Butte some time be- 


tween now an’ sunup. Once we get | 


to Yellow Butte we can draw our 
money, and after that—beggin’ your 
pardon, padre—to the devil with the 
whole pack of them!” 

Johnny Tucker, his blood sud- 
denly hot and racing, snatched up 
his sombrero and moved to the door. 

“Where are you going?” exclaimed 
Padre Anselmo, 

“I don’t know—anywhere! 
Johnny spoke desperately. “I got to 
be alone a while, padre. I want to 
think. I’ve got to get this thing or- 
ganized in my mind.” 

“There’s no point to going out 
alone——” began Abner. 

“You'll just have to excuse me,” 
rasped Johnny. “I—TI got to get the 
night wind running through my hair! 
I got to see the stars overhead. I 
got to feel the range under my 
horse’s hoofs. I want to be out where 
there’s a bit of space—and peace— 
and a chance for a man to draw an 
easy. breath and get his mind 
scrubbed clean!” 

He pulled the door open, paused 
to look from Padre Anselmo to 


yp? 


_ Abner, 


“Maybe we will get out of town 
before morning,” he finished bitterly, 
“But if we do, it'll be because we 
know where we're going and why— 
not just because we’re runnin’ away 
from these hombres!” 

Then he pulled the door closed 


and was gone, 


S he rode under the stars, alone 
with his defeat, Johnny kept 

a smoldering gaze fixed on the 
darkness ahead. In a way, he 
couldn’t blame the people of Gopher 
Basin; couldn’t help admiring them, 
either. He supposed that in their 
place he would probably feel as they, 
did: that any suffering was more en- 
durable than the charity of an out- 
law whose very memory they hated. 
The stern pride of these people, 


he knew, was as characteristic of 
them as their hardihood. And he re- 
spected them for it. 

But this concession did: not aid i m 
the solution of his own problem. 
How could he conceivably fulfill 
Bloody Carill’s last wish if these men 
elected as beneficiaries refused to let 
him do anything for them? 

A mile out of Gopher Hollow he 
drew rein under some dying cotton- 
woods. Uneasily: his eyes roved 
westward in the direction of the 
Rafter G. 

- For the past half hour, though he 
had tried to fix his mind on other 
things, Anne Garrick had haunted 
his thoughts. He couldn’t remove 
the vision of her pallid, shocked face 
from his memory. He had a sudden 
impulse to. ride straight to her 
Rafter G. It seemed unspeakably 
important just then that she know 
how he felt about her. He wanted 
to make her see that he was no more 
responsible for being the son of 
Bloody Carill than she was respon- 
sible for being her father’s daughter. 

But he didn’t go to her. After 
all, what more could he say to Anne 
Garrick now than he had already 
told the whole crowd in Five-ton 
Prouty’s store? 

“Tf I’m a load of poison to her,” 
he told himself gloomily, “there’s no 
use tryin’ to make her change her 
mind. If that’s the way she feels 
about me, reckon she just can’t help 
it—and nobody can do anything 
about it.” 

So he pulled his horse’s head away 
from the Rafter G and wandered on 
slowly, his eyes lowered. Half an 
hour later, when he reached the dry 
bed of what had once been Gopher 
Creek, Johnny Tucker dismounted. 
He propped his back against the 
trunk of-a sycamore. And while his 
horse stood over him, he gave up 
at the stars. 
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Back in- New. Mexico, when there 
had been problems to solve, he had 
occasionally found his answers in the 
sky—just lying still on his back, and 
looking upward, and dreaming until 
some kind of notion came into his 
brain. 

To-night he sat there for almost 
an hour. But nothing much hap- 
pened. The stars were there, and 
the silence was friendly. He seemed 
to be alone in an infinity of warm 
darkness. Yet not a single practi- 
cable idea suggested itself to him— 
until he was ready to leave. 

He had already swung into his sad- 
die, and was reluctantly starting 
back for Gopher Hollow, when his 
glance fell again to the dry clay bed 
of the stream. 

Not so long ago he and his three 
half brothers had followed that 
creek, as though it were a highway, 
into the distant hills. He remem- 


bered the barren, drought-tortured 


country they had traversed. And he 
remembered,. also, the cool little 
mountain springs they had at last 
discovered, some ninety miles away 
—springs of icy, delicious water 
which Abner had declared was bet- 
ter than any wine he had ever tasted. 

Water. 

Clear, priceless water—wasting it- 
self on bad lands! 

Johnny Tucker’s mind retraveled 
those ninety miles and roamed from 
spring to spring in the distant foot- 
hills. And suddenly, something hap- 
pened to him. 

The idea came as joltingly as if 
some one had fired a gun close to his 
ear. It straightened him. It made 
him clutch the saddle horn. His 
eyes brightened. For a few minutes 
he sat rigid, hardly daring to stir lest 
he shake the idea out of his thoughts. 

It was a fantastic notion that 
came to him. Yet it was compelling, 
too, and it brought new nervousness 
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into his whole bemg. Fully ten min- 
utes he waited, exploring the idea 
from a dozen different angles. And 
then, because it seemed a possibility, 
his face became flushed. ~ 

Johnny whirled his horse around 
and rode back to Gopher Hollow at 
a wild gallop. When he reached 
Five-ton Prouty’s hitch rack he was 
out of the saddle before the horse 
had actually stopped. 

He ran up the steps. He was 
breathless when he flung open the 
door of the room he shared with 
Abner Shelby. 

Padre Anselmo wasn’t there. 
Abner, alone, lay stretched on the 
cot that occupied his half of the 
room. He wasn’t asleep; apparently 
he had. been too deéply concerned 
by thoughts of his own to doze off. 
When Johnny rushed into the room, 
he at once sat up and blinked. 

“What the devil you been drink- 
ing?” he demanded. “It sure has 
put fire into you.” 

Johnny - blurted: . “Get dressed, 
Ab! We're ridin’!” 

“What's the matter? A posse on 
our trail?” 
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“No! I’ve got an idea!” 

Abner rose somewhat dazedly. 
“What now?” 

“There’s no need wasting time to 


‘palaver. I can tell you on the way. 


Did Padre Anselmo go to sleep?” 
“Don’t figure he’s asleep, exactly. 

He was kind of worried. But——” 
“Come on! We'll say adios to him 


and start now.” 


Johnny had already turned to the 
door when Abner called: “For the 
love of reason, hombre, what’s all the 
eee gotk rush? What are we headin’ 

‘or ” 

“We're heading,” Johnny Tucker 
flung back from the door, “for the 
State capitol! I got an idea I want 
to take up with a few public officials. 
And if it works out—Abner, we're 
goin’ to give pa the biggest break 
any man, dead or alive, ever had! 
We're goin’ to make him the man 


‘who put Gopher Basin back on its 


feet!” 

“In—in spite of the fact that no- 
body here wants his charity?” 

“In spite of everything and every 
one! Come on, Ab! They can’t stop 
us now!” 


To be concluded in next week’s issue. 


TEXAS PEACH TREES DESTROYED 
HERE is an old saying that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 


pound of cure.” 


This is the slogan that Texas adopted when the 


State and Federal government dug up more than a million peach 


trees in order to prevent disease developing. Many acres of land have 
been abandoned for one reason or another, and upon these acres peach 
trees have flourished. However, when the trees are no longer cared for, 
they are susceptible to “phony peach” and “peach mosaic,” two maladies 
which attack peach trees. 

Two million other trees are in line for inspection by government ex- 
perts and, beginning in September, the department of agriculture will insti- 
tute a State-wide program of tree inspection. While no record exists as 
to the number of peach trees growing in the east, north and southwest 
part of Texas, it is reported that within the city limits of Austin alone 
there are more than thirty thousand trees. It is believed that the drastic 
measure of the government will rehabilitate the peach industry of Texas. 


REVENUE 
ROUND-UP 


By LEON V. 


ALMIRALL 


Author of “The Golden Chance,” etc. 


Y ears must be deceivin’ 
me. A pint-sized cow- 
poke like you can’t be 
askin’ for this here dep- 
uty’s job.” Old Bill 

Slaughter, sheriff of Galeyville, gazed 
toward the slim figure framed in the 
open door of his office. 

But the very mien of Sheriff 
Slaughter belied the words he used. 
Tall, rugged, bronzed by the Arizona 
sun, his gray eyes showed no sign of 
inability to read-men. They were 
steady and penetrating. As for his 
ears, they were much too large to 
be deceived. 


. packages. 


His statement had been made in 
the nature of a feeler. “Frosty” Fer- 
guson said: 

“You ain’t mistaken, sheriff. I’m 
pint-sized, like you says, but don’t 
forget the old wheeze bout the best 
things sometimes comes in small 
I sure aim to get that 
deputy’s job.” 

Sheriff Slaughter liked the reply. 
The longer he looked, the better he 
liked what he saw. The fellow bore 


_all the earmarks of a dyed-in-the- 
. wool fighting man, from his boots 


to the crown of his well-worn, wide- 
brimmed Stetson. It wasn’t his dress, 
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however, which took the sheriff’s 
attention, but the man himself, 

In his straight-lipped mouth, firm 
chin and blue eyes, determination 
was written, and. yet—well, Sheriff 
Slaughter knew that signs were some- 
times deceiving. He accordingly 
proceeded to do some more sounding. 


“Tf I ain’t too curious, Ferguson— - 


that’s what you said your name was, 
ain’t it?-—what do you know about 
this job? And why are you so gol’- 
durn het up to risk your neck?” 

Frosty leveled his blue eyes at the 
gray ones before him, and said: 

“Fair enough. I know there’s 
a big chunk of assessment money 
due your office from that high-up 
country over there.” He turned 
toward the open door, and pointed 
outside, where lofty peaks reared 
against the distant blue sky. He 
lighted a brown paper cigarette, and 
continued: “Instead of sou gettin’ 
that mazuma, the gang of cutthroats 
up there is makin’ the cowmen pay 
it to them.” 

Frosty Ferguson had the dope all 
right. As yet, though, he hadn’t 
explained what he thought he could 
do about it, why he thought he could 
succeed where other good men had 
failed. Frosty flicked the ash from 
his cigarette, and went on: 

“Them cowmen up in_ that 
country, walled ’round with the 
Swishelms, Grahams an’ them others, 
gotter protect their stock. When 
them buzzards what hang out up 


there come ridin’ inter their ranches, | 


it sure ain’t healthy for ’em not to 
hand over the dough you oughter 
be gettin’.” 

“You said somethin’,” snapped the 
sheriff, and made a vicious swipe at 
a buzzing fly with the Tombstone 
paper he’d been using for a fan. 
“How come you think you can stop 
their play, an’ bring in the dinero?” 

Frosty had a plan, but he pre- 
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ferred to keep it to himself. His 
reply, skirting a direct answer, was: 

“T been tacklin’ tough propositions 
ever since I was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper. I ain’t never had no nurse. 
If I try an’ bring in the money an’ 
don’t, an’ there’s a funeral, it'll be 
mine.” 


‘HERIFF SLAUGHTER liked 
this young fellow’s straight 
talk, along with his make-up. 

He reached into a desk drawer, 
pulled out a nickel-plated star, swore 
Frosty in, and pinned the star on his 
shirt, under his flapping vest. 

“Remember,” he said, “you asked 
for it. Here’s a detail you missed: 
I been authorized to give a sizable 
reward to the feller what collects an’ 
returns ‘this here revenue. Five 
hundred iron men.” 

What Frosty heard was good news. 
For a long time he’d had his eyes on 
a sweet little spread in New Mexico. 
He could swing it with that aniéynt. 

“That will help a whole lot, 
sheriff,” Frosty said. “But a feller 
will have to earn it. Them hombres 
in that country are sure bad.” 

“Bad!” snorted the big sheriff. 
“They’re poison; in particular, Tex 
Malone and Black Joe Brown. Two 
tougher hombres never lived.” 

Frosty didn’t frighten. He grinned, 
and said: 

“Bad men, like good wimmen, 
don’t scare me none. I got the low- 
down on bad men. By that,” he 
explained, “I think I know the weak- 
nesses of such men, and, as it kinder 
figgers in my plan, if you don’t mind, 
T’ll save it until I see if I’m right.” 

Apparently there was nothing 
more to be said, so Frosty rose, ready 
to go. 

“Good luck,” said Sheriff Slaugh- 
ter. “Don’t forget, them gents up 
there ain’t above sendin’ fellers they, 
don’t like back in pine boxes.” 
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Frosty’s face hardened. Ghosts of 
others who’d tried, and failed, af- 
fected him not at all. He had vision 
as well as courage, and that vision 
included a nice cow outfit of his own; 
enough said. ~ 

Sheriff Slaughter eyed the door- 
way, through which Frosty’s slim 
but supple figure had just passed 
with a casual, “So long, sheriff, Tl 
be seein’ you.’ 

“T hope so; I hope so,” the sheriff 
murmured.. He watched his new 
deputy stride along the board walk 
toward the O. K. Stable and Corral. 

Just as Frosty reached the gate at 
the inclosure, where he’d left his 
paint horse the previous night, dusk 
descended. He threw his 
aboard the horse. 

A few moments later, a cloud of 
white dust swirled up, hiding a figure 
on a big pinto headed for the high 
country beyond. 

Bank checks were practically un- 
known. Real and personal taxes 
were paid in cash to the sheriff. This 
cowman’s paradise, into which 
Frosty rode, harbored cutthroats as 
well as cowmen. The cutthroats 
were ruled by “Texas” Malone. He 
and his gang had sent word to the 
sheriff that they’d relieve him of his 
collection job, and they had—com- 
pletely. If a rancher refused to 
“come through,” they left him dead. 
A government collector might ride a 
horse in, but how, and when, he went 
out again was a different matter. 

While Deputy Frosty Ferguson 
rode across heat-seared plains, which 
seemed to undulate with spiraling 
waves of warmth, he reconsidered his 
plan. He knew, as did all men of 
his particular breed, a bad man’s 
fatal weakness—vanity. This was 
their vulnerable spot. 

“Yeah, that’s it,’ Frosty said 
aloud. “Texas Malone bein’ the 
leader o’ this bunch, what I gotter 


gear - 


ber. 


do is help along his swelled head. 
Then, likely, I'll do all right.” 

Dusk spread over the land. In the 
distance lights gleamed. 
~ “Looks peaceful enough,” he rumi- 
nated. “That there must be Range 
‘Town,. where the gang holes out. 
‘Well, to-morrow’'ll tell me—if I get 
there,” he added aloud. 

“It’s a long ride!” 

The words shot through the quiet 
from the timber behind him. Frosty 
half turned in his saddle, but wisely 
made no motion toward his holstered 
45. Two riders emerged, and rode 
toward him. When they drew 
abreast, he looked into steel-cold eyes 
set in granitelike faces. 

Sucker! He might have guessed 
that he’d come along too easy, in 
such 4 country. At that, though, 
this might be one way of getting 
where he wanted to go. - Surrepti- 
tiously, he glanced down, glad to see 
that his vest safely hid his deputy’s 
star. He replied calnily: 

“Yeah. I figgered that town was 
some distance off. I was wonderin’ 
whether it was Range Town. That’s 
where I’m headed for.” 

“You don’t tell us,” sarcastically 
remarked the hard-faced man. He 
pulled out his gun. “Don’t that beat 
all? We're goin’ there, too. Let’s 
ride along together. We know all 
the short cuts.” 


HE two newcomers flanked 

him, and the three rode to- 

ward Range Town. They 
turned off the trail Frosty had been 
following, and hit through the tim- 
Conversation lagged, momen- 
tarily. 

“Know anybody up in this here 
country?” inquired the hard-faced 
man. 

“Nope,” answered Frosty. “Just 
lookin’ for strays. Heard, once they 
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got into this here country, they was 
sure hard to find.” 

“Meanin’ what?” demanded the 
gunman’s companion, 

“Nothin? in particular,” 
Frosty. 

The lights grew brighter, and, 
much to Frosty’s surprise, before 
long their horses’ hoofs threw up lit- 
tle dust clouds in Range Town’s 
main street. 

“You men sure know your coun- 
try,” he risked, as they drew up in 
front of a hitch rail before a saloon. 
The big-lettered sign announced, 
“Fred’s Place.” 

“Yeah,” remarked the original 
spokesman. “We was raised round 
these here parts. Let’s go in an’ 
down a couple.” 

Frosty slid down from his saddle. 
His escorts followed suit. One on 
each side of him, they steered their 
way through the swinging doors into 
Fred’s Place. 

The mob inside were hard men, 
cowmen—of one kind or another. 
Some used the regulation length of 
lariat rope; others weren’t so choosy. 

Frosty’s holstered gun slapped his 
thigh, a pleasant reminder. He 
marveled again that he hadn’t been 
relieved of the .45 when his acquaint- 
ances first came on the scene. Likely 
they weren’t worried, and, since they 
were two against one, this attitude 
seemed thoroughly justified. 

Just as they had almost elbowed 
their way through the crowd to the 
bar, Frosty heard a rough voice roar: 

“You there! You big redhead at 
the bar. You're a mangy four- 
flusher!” 

Frosty saw the gun in the man’s 
hand. His look traveled, and rested 
on a giant red-headed man, who 
turned slowly toward the slur hurler. 
He saw the eyes of his two compan- 
ions riveted on the man who had 
launched the insult. 


said 


Frosty took a chance and slipped‘ 
to one side, where he could see: 
clearly both the drunken gunman 
and the redhead at the bar. His’ 
hand had moved, slowly, toward his 
holster. Cool, while some ducked 
for cover and others tried to shrink 
from sight, the newly appointed dep- 
uty waited. 

The drunken cowpoke steadied 
himself on a table, his gun ready, 
his thumb on the hammer. The red- 
head watched him, smart enough to 
make no move toward his own gun. 
Instead, he fixed his stare on the 
man across the room, as if to down 
him with his eyes. 

Pool balls ceased to click. The 
sound of shuffling cards faded. 
Texas Malone was being bearded in 
his den. Every man in the place 
was stunned; all but Frosty. To 
him, the man at the bar was just 
another redhead threatened by an 
intoxicated cowboy. If the cowboy’s 
thumb trembled now, maybe this big 
redhead would be no more. 

Frosty Ferguson wondered at the 
lack of action. Every man in the 
room looked like a gun fighter. Yet 
no move had been made to save the 
redhead. 

“You hearin’ me, Malone?” 
snarled the drunken cowpoke, net- 
tled by the silence of his intended 
victim. 

Frosty’s eyelids widened a bit, 
then went normal. So this big fel- 
low against the bar was Texas Ma- 
lone. What a break for him! If he, 
Frosty Ferguson, deputy, could save 
the big man’s life—it might mean his 
chance. But never, even while this 
thought ran swiftly through his 
head, did Frosty remove his eyes 
from the play. Nor did admiration 
for the big red-headed Malone, a cool 
one in the face of danger, divert the 
deputy. He heard Malone answer 
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his challenger’s last inquiry, with 
slow deliberation. 

“Don’t be a fool, René. You're 
drunk. Shoot me, an’ I'll get you 
goin’ down.” 

Ferguson siitlerttocd: now, why 
this big man had such a hold on his 
followers. It took nerve to front a 
gun fighter like Malone was doing. 


HEN it came. A gun roared, 

but it was the deputy’s. By 

the wink of an eyelash, Frosty 
had anticipated the gun fanner’s 
nervous thumb, and sent a slug of 
lead through the man’s gun hand. 
The gun fanner danced around, held 
his injured member, and cursed 
aloud. 

Bedlam broke oases: 
gun out now, bellowed: 

“Get that drunken four-flusher 
outa here before I fill him full of 
lead.” 

The deputy found himself look- 
ing into Texas Malone’s eyes; they 
were hard eyes; eyes with no warmth 
whatever. Malone said: 

“Stranger, I don’t know you, but 
you sure think fast, an’ shoot faster. 
The drinks are on me. ‘Step up.” 

He jerked his head toward the bar 
and holstered his gun. Deputy Fer- 
guson followed suit, and accepted the 
invitation. The outlaw leader 
pounded on the bar, and made his 
invitation general, but not without 
sarcasm. 

“Step up, all you would-be gun 
slingers, an’ drink a toast to this 
here stranger, who certainly makes 
you all look like a bunch of pikers. 
But,” he added, with a sudden shift 
in his tones, “just because I’m buyin’ 
him a drink don’t mean I’m not sus- 
pectin’ he’s a lawman.” 

The deputy was caught off guard 
by Malone’s words. Malone said: 


Malone, his 


“Just now saw that star on your 
shirt, feller.” 

Instinctively, the deputy’s hand 
went to his vest, and found it open. 

“Lucky break for you, deputy,” 
Malone went on, “that you made a 
hero outa yourself, or you wouldn’t 

a’ lasted this long. But you done it, 
ay one thing I admire is nerve. 
Drink your licker, and then [ll tell 
you what.” 

A rumble of wrath had run 
through the crowd when Malone had 
called the turn. But he was their 
leader. He’d give the orders, what- 
ever they were. Drinks were 
downed. Then the deputy heard 
Malone say: 

“Take his gun.” 

Frosty felt his gun snatched from 
his holster. 

“Now,” said Malone, depositing 
his own belt and gun on the bar, 
“T’m goin’ to see how much of a 
man you really stack up.” 

The deputy wondered what would 
happen now. The crowd roared. 
They knew what the answer was 
from previous experience. They 
backed off and formed a ring on the 
barroom floor. Still, Deputy Frosty 
Ferguson wondered. He saw a man 
step forth at Malone’s order and 
belt the big man’s left hand behind 
his back. The deputy suddenly 
caught the idea. Malone was going 
to stage a fight, a fist fight, and with 
one hand behind his back, so sure 
was he of his prowess. 

“All right, deputy,” he heard Ma-- 
lone say, “I’m one-fisted now, and 
neither of us has a gun. Come on. 
Le’s see how much real nerve you 
got. You ain’t as heavy as me, but 
I reckon usin’ one fist agin’ your 
two’ll even matters, eh?” 

The crowd guffawed. The deputy 
saw leering looks run around the cir- 
cle of faces. Well, he’d show them 
something, this bunch of cutthroats. 
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What he did then caused surprise. 


The slim, half-pint deputy thrust his 
left hand inside the trouser belt 
around his narrow waist, and stood 
ready. 

Malone sneered. ‘“Pullin’ some 
more hero stuff, eh? Well, you'll be 
needin’ to, like you'll be needin’ your 
other hand before we’ve finished.” 

He started circling, then rushed 
and lashed out viciously at the 
deputy. 

The deputy side-stepped, coun- 


tered, and landed a stinging blow 


The outlaw 
head and 


against Malone’s face. 
lowered his bulletlike 
rushed, 

Two men fighting one-handed is a 
strange spectacle. Weight and hit- 
ting power are secondary to foot 
work, and this favored the deputy, 
who was far lighter on his feet than 
his big antagonist. He threw fast 
rights into the outlaw’s face, and 
danced away out of reach. He side- 
stepped, ducked, and feinted, forcing 
Malone to hit him where blows told 
least. 

The spectators were stunned as 
they watched this whippet-sized 
deputy hammering the face of their 
leader. 

All Frosty saw was the face in 
front of him, a face that was begin- 
ning to show the effects of his tell- 
ing blows. He carefully guarded 
himself against Malone’s big right, 
which would, if it could reach him, 
smash him to a pulp. 

Minutes passed. Still the fight 
raged. Texas Malone bored in; the 
deputy danced lightly away. 

The deputy hoped the big man’s 
wind might fail, but Malone hadn’t 
come to this high-up roost for his 
health. His lungs were like bellows. 
It was the pint-sized deputy who 
weakened first, and felt himself 
going. 


ALONE kept coming, as if 
sensing the deputy’s waning 
strength. A sullen snarl 

came from the big man. He didn’t 
like what he’d taken. He watched 
the deputy’s left hand, as if expect- 
ing his opponent to drag it forth 
and whip it at him. Well, Malone 
didn’t know Frosty Ferguson, dep- 
uty. When Frosty made a deal, he 
stayed with it. 

Frosty was fighting for high stakes 
—the assessment money, the spread 
in New Mexico, and his life. He 
made another pass at Malone as the 
big outlaw rushed toward him; 
ducked a blow; then his tired legs 
buckled. The deputy was down. 
The crowd shouted, but he was up 
before the shout had died on their 
lips, his left hand still inside his belt. 

Then Malone’s big fist connected. 
Wham! The deputy hit the floor 
like a sack of oats, Malone waited. 
Some one in the crowd, who'd seen 
a prize-ring battle, started the count, 

Qn hands and knees now, the dep- 
uty shook his head; wiped a carmine 
streak from his mouth, He weaved 
erect; saw, with bleary eyes, a face, 
which looked as big as a butte, com- 
ing toward him. He saw a blow 
start in the direction of his chin. 
Whether it landed or not, he never 
knew until much later. He went 
down and out in a swirl of blazing 
light. 

When he came to, his first thought 
was about his left hand; he found it 
still within his belt. He looked up 
into the beefy face of Malone, and 
smiled a sickly grin. Surprisingly, 
through eyes partially closed, he saw 
the outlaw return the smile, heard 
him say, from afar off: 

“Deputy, you’re a game one. Take 
that hand outa your belt, and I'll 
help you sit up.’ 

Frosty did both, with the outlaw 
leader’s help, and a swig of range- 
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land medicine. Gradually, as his 
senses returned, he saw they were in 
some room off the big barroom, by 
themselves. 

“Deputy,” said Malone, “TI ain’t 
seen any as game as you, and I’ve 
seen an’ known many a feller. 
too bad you ain’t im a better per- 
fession.” 
~ “You're not such a bad one, your- 
self,’ mumbled the deputy through 
puffed lips. “Too bad you ain’t one 
of us.” 

Then, from a large bucket of cold 


they could of the scars of battle. Re- 
freshed, Frosty listened as Malone 
went on: 

“Deputy or not, I aim to show 
you I’m your friend. I sure like 
gumption in a man, and you got it. 
What I say goes, in this country. 
Shake.” 

They shook, and suddenly Frosty’s 
‘brain began to function again. ° 

“Texas,” he said, “I know about 
you; know you are sure a power in 
this here country. Knowin’ that, I 
was figgerin °—if I got in here—on 
askin’ your aid, you bein’ the only 
feller whose aid ‘would be worth any- 
thing.” 

He waited to see how his words 
would go, to see if his appeal to the 
other’s vanity would take root. He 
saw Malone was watching him 
closely, heard his noncommittal 
“Yeah.” Then: 

“T suppose you think I’m up here 
purposely to get you an’ 
bunch,” Deputy Ferguson went on. 
“Well, I ain’t goin’ to deny that 
would be somethin’; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I ain’t. I’m here to get 
the assessment money due the sher- 
iff's office.” 

He waited to get the big redhead’s 
reaction, but, the outlaw leader didn’t 
bat an eyelash. Resolved, now, to 
take the final plunge, to appeal di- 


Sure - 


your. 


rectly to Malone’s egotism, he con- 
tinued quickly: 

“Tt’s a man-sized job,. Malone, I 
know that. But with your help, I 
reckon there ain’t nothin’ can stop 
it bein’ done.” 

“Deputy, you sure got a heap of 
nerve for.a leetle feller. Plenty of 
good men has already tried to get 
that assessment dinero, an’ kinder 
faded outa the picture. Lucky them 
two fellers what sided you inter town 
believed your dodge about lookin’ 


‘for strays; didn’t ‘see your star, or 
water, both men daubed away what °1 


ikely you an’ me wouldn’t now be 
chinnin’ here.” 

“T kind of figgered they was your 
men,”. the deputy said, “an’ that 
black-browed; bull-necked feller is 
sure an unpleasant-lookin’ gent.” 

Malone’s face clouded. “That’s a 
gent called Black Joe Brown. He’s 
a tough customer. He'll be the one 
to watch.” 

The deputy countered quickly:) 
“You linin’ up with me’l]l make him 
think twice. Now you mentioned 
it, I heard some feller up here tried 
to buck you once, but lest out.” 

“Where'd you hear that, deputy?” 
Malone asked quickly. 

“Got it from a bad-wounded 
puncher I lugged inter the ranch 
one day. He told me quite a piece 
*bout this here country before he 
cashed in. Seemed like he was a 
friend of yours once, an’ was leokin’ 
for you. Said you was aces.” 


A GAIN Deputy Ferguson_used 


words of msinuated praise to 
arouse Malone’s vanity. He 

saw results when Malone said, gruffly 
endeavoring to disguise the feeling 
of pleasant warmth which crept 
through him at the deputy’s refer- 
ence to the dead puncher’s tribute:! 
“Well, I seen a lotta people, done 

a lotta things, maybe some good, a 
lot bad, but I aims to keep my. word 
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when I gives it. One thing’s a cinch, 
you sure got next to the only feller 
up here what could see this job 
you're tryin’ put across. If it goes,” 
he added. 

The deputy’s pulse beat faster. 
Those words of Malone proved his 
theory, and even Malone’s last, 
rather dubious, “If it goes,” failed 
to shake the lawman’s confidence. 
When a man like Malone started 
something, it was generally finished. 

The tall, hulking redhead rose, and 
beckoned to the deputy to follow. 
They passed through the door of the 
room leading into the saloon, and 
halted. Malone’s words rang out. 

“Lissen, you hombres. This here 
battlin’ young feller alongside of me 
is a deputy.” 

A low growl of menace rose. Ma- 
lone roared: _ 

“Shut up, an’ lissen, I said. He’s 
a friend of mine while he’s here. He 
ain’t after no man. His job’s plumb 
different from that. Lissen to it.” 

- Then Malone told them. Again, 
the sinister ripple of voices sounded. 
But only the man called “Black Joe” 
Brown spoke. 

“Huh,” he sneered. “What you 
doin’, Malone? Playin’ Santy Claus? 
Well, Christmas is over.” 

Malone fixed a cold-eyed stare on 
the speaker. 

“You heard me, Brown. If you, 
or any other, thinks he can stop me 
an’ my friend here from collectin’ 
the assessment money, try an’ do it.” 

But it wasn’t all. At least, not 
the way the black-browed Brown 
saw it, and he said so. 

“Sure. Maybe you'll collect the 
mazuma, all right, but gettin’ it outa 
this here country is another thing.” 

All Malone replied was: 

“My mistake, Brown. I should ’a’ 
said, we aim to collect, an’ this gent 
aims to deliver. From what I an’ 
all you gents have seen, I’m figgerin’ 


it'll be done just like that. Come 
on, deputy, let’s get outa here.” 

The next day Frosty, with Ma- 
lone, rode up parched canyons, where 
the sizzling air rolled back at them 
from the naked faces of jagged boul- 
ders. They passed through fertile 
valleys, where cattle raised inquir- 
ing heads, then continued to graze. 

They stopped at the first ranch. 
The owner’s face wore a sneering ex- 
pression when he saw Malone, as if, 
if he’d dared, he’d like to down both 
riders. Malone announced: 

“Butch, we’re on the usual job of 
collectin’ assessments. Produce.” 

The rancher’s small eyes glittered; 
dulled again from knowledge of the 
futility. To refuse, he knew, was 
death. He turned on his heel, re- 
marking, in a listless tone: 

“Tl go fetch it.” And he did. 

Each man paid according to his 
range rights and the value set upon 
his-land. This man’s layout was a 
good one, attested by the amount of 
money Malone carefully counted, 
when he received it. He passed it 
to the deputy, who dropped it into 
his saddlebags, where it clinked 
cheerfully as they rode off. 

Day after day, the same operation 
was repeated, with little variation. 
Occasionally, some rancher whined, 
but a look and suggestion from Ma- 
lone stopped that, and got the de- 
sired result. 

“T kinder got ’em tamed,” Frosty 
heard Malone remark, with a satis- 
fied look. The deputy smiled ap- 
provingly, anxious to keep the man’s 
vanity flame red-hot. 

When, finally, they had reached 
the end of the list Deputy Ferguson 
carried with him, he said: 

“Now we got the assessment col- 
lection complete, Malone, all I got- 
ter do is get it to the sheriff.” 

“Why not?” vouchsafed the out- 
law. a said what I said, an’ it goes, 
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One more rancher to hit, an’ you can 
slope for Galeyville.” 

But Frosty remembered Black Joe 
Brown’s veiled remark about “get- 
tin’ it out bein’ different,” and won- 
dered. 

“Malone, how about Brown? I 
gotta hunch he'll make a play for 
this dinero yet. Them fellers we 
passed a while back was a couple of 
your bunch, an’ it’s a cinch they 
wasn’t blind. They must ’a’ seen 
these bulgin’ saddlebags, an’ guessed 
the answer.” 

“Let him try it,” snarled Malone. 
“Tm still the leader of this bunch, 
an’ what I say goes. Come on, here’s 
our last stop.” 

They rode up to a ranch, the poor- 
est of any they’d struck. The log 
buildings were mere shells, the hay- 
stacks awry. What stock grazed 
looked like bags of bones. 


N air of something sinister 
A overhung the ramshackle 
place. The deputy had a 
sudden premonition of impending 
action. Again, the thought of a dou- 
ble cross touched him. He shot a 
quick look at Malone, but saw no 
change in the latter’s stony-faced de- 
meanor. He felt behind him, to 
make sure the buckles of his bulging 
saddlebags were tight. 

“Gettin’ evenin’,” he heard Ma- 
lone say, “an’ while I ain’t none in 
love with the feller what runs this 
spread, | it’s camp for the night if you 
say so.” 

They rode into the yard, and the 
owner appeared in the doorway of 
the ranch. A tall, thin man; the 
deputy saw that much, but dusk 
made the features indistinct. When 
the man advanced, the deputy got a 
better look. A cast in one eye made 
it difficult to tell which of them, he 
or Malone, the man looked at. Thick 
lips hung apart, and showed yellowed 


teeth. The nose looked like the beak 
of some predatory bird; the cheek 
bones were high, and there was prac- 
tieally no chin. In the belt around 
the man’s waist was a holstered gun. 

Malone said: “Lo, Lile. How’s 
the chances to collect tax money?” 

“Times is tough,” the man replied 
sullenly, “but I just about seraped 
up enough so’s you wouldn’t get hard 
with me. Come inside.” 

The feeble light of a rising moon 
trickled through the timber, adding 
to the eerieness of the scene. 

Malone threw a long leg over the 
high cantle of his saddle. In that 
split second, the deputy saw the 
rancher jerk his gun and cover the 
outlaw leader. He heard the snarl 
of the man’s words. 

“When you hit the ground, Ma- 
lone, stick * em up. Go for your gun, 
an’ you're a dead man.” 

Behind him, at the same moment, 
the deputy heard: 

“You, too, deputy,” and he recog- 
nized the voice of Black Joe Brown. 

“Ambush,” flashed through the 
deputy’s mind. His hands went 
high. The moon’s pale light grew 
dimmer beneath the scudding black 
clouds. Then thunder pealed. 

The tension snapped. Lead 
screamed. The deputy’s pinto reared 
as he pulled his gun. He tried a pot 
shot at the gun flash which had 
streaked toward him when his horse 
went up. He had an idea his bullet 
had hit home, but he couldn’t be 
sure, for now, with sudden fury, the 
storm broke. He sent his horse into 
the timber, and simultaneously heard 
Malone’s shout: 

“Beat it, deputy! Get goin’ with 
the cash. I'll get 

The rest was lost. Malone was 
alive, so far anyway, and that being 
so, he’d be hanged if he’d leave him, 
Not after what Malone had done for 
him, assessment money or no assess- 
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“ment money. He whirled the paint, 


jabbed his spurs, and tore back into 
action. He heard a single shot, then 
silence. 

It might have been Malone’s gun, 


‘but they all used .45s up here. With 


the fickleness of such high-country 
storms, the malarial moon showed 
again. A tall, gaunt form rose from 


‘behind a dedd horse, like a ghost. 


But this ghost was very much alive. 
“Shucks!” calmly declared Ma- 


‘lone, who blew smoke from his gun 


and reloaded. “Them jaspers is sure 
filled with a lotta good lead.” : 

The moonlight grew brighter. The 
deputy slipped from his horse, as 
Malone talked on. 


TILL the man with gumption, 

eh? You sure oughter been a 
outlaw like me. Well, you 
Accel your man, an’ I let that 
rancher shoot four times more after 
his first shot. All of his shots went 
‘plumb inter that bronc of mine; then 


I up an’ killed the feller, cold.” 


They walked to where there was 
a dark splotch on the ground. 

“Whew!” exclaimed the deputy, 
bending for a closer look. “I was 
right. Brown made his play. Give 
me your flask; he’s still alive.” 

"He tock the flask from Malone, 
and forced a few drops through the 
dying man’s lips, while Malone 
watched. 

“Goin’ out,” muttered the dying 
man, and coughed.. 

Black Joe Brown’s eyelids flut- 
tered open, and his glazed glance 
took in the outlaw leader. 

“Only me an’ the rancher in this, 
Texas,’ he whispered. His head 
rolled to one side. 


-it, Brown, swear it,” 
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“Knows me,” the deputy heard 
Malone say fiercely; then he saw Ma- 
lone prod Brown, and urge: “Swear 
knowing the 
superstition of such men for a dying 
oath. 

With a last effort, Black Joe 
Brown mumbled: “I swear it, Tex,” 
and. died: 

- They moved to the dead rancher. 
Malone ran his hands over the man’s 
clothes, and swore.as he produced a 
small bag of gold coins. He said: 

“Why, the son of a gun! He had 


-it with him. Figgered on ambushin’ 
‘us both inside, an’ the thunder clap 
-wrecked his nerve. Him an’ Brown 


would ’a’ split.” 
Malone passed: the sack of coins 


-to the deputy, who added the con- 
‘tents to his stuffed saddlebags and 


fastened the flaps. - 

“Climb your paint, an’ drift while 
the light’s dim,” the deputy heard 
Malone say. “You got the direction 
of that short cut in your mind, like 
I told you?” 

The deputy stepped aboard. his 
horse, said, “Sure,” leaned over, 
stuck out his right hand, and met 
Malone’s. 

“You'll be all right?” he asked. 

“Tm always all right. Ain’t I 
proved it?” the outlaw leader in- 
quired confidently. 

Yes, he, Frosty, had known a haa 
man’s weakness, all right. 

“You're right with me, anyhow,” 
was his answer, and broke their 
handclasp, and swung the paint for 
Galeyville. 

When he delivered, the sheriff 
said: 

“Well, you sure came through with 
a revenue round-up.” 


NOTICE— This magazine contains new 
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IKE REYNOLDS was 

going to rob a man. 

Always before, when 

he had felt the tug of 

the wildness that was 

in him, he had thought of his father, 

“Cyclone” Reynolds, and had thrust 

aside temptation. Although he had 

never known Cyclone Reynolds, 

Cyclone was, to him, the greatest 

yaan in the gun-crackling annals of 

the old West. Reverence for his 

parent had, until now, stood between 

Mike Reynolds and the outlaw trail. 

He had helped drive a herd of 

Arrowhead beef to this mining town 

of Bed Rock. The herd had been 

sold for three thousand dollars. This 

money, in bank notes, was in a belt 
WS—7E 


worn by the Arrowhead foreman, 
Jim Dexter. Reynolds planned to 
rob Dexter in his hotel room to- 
night. 

He wished some-ene else carried 
the money. For Jim Dexter, who 
had known Cyclone Reynolds in the 
old days, had been mighty good to 
him, standing squarely behind him 


-whenever his wild strain caused him 


to incur the wrath of Allenby, owner 
of the Arrowhead outfit. All that 
Reynolds knew of his father was 
what Jim had told him. 

~ But he had a girl out in Utah— 
Cherry, with the dark-blue eyes, the 
full red lips, that promised so much 
to a man. He needed this money, 
so that he might be with Cherry. 
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. As he stood looking through the 
window of the Bed Rock Hotel into 
the darkening street, Reynolds was 
approached by the anaemic, bespec- 
tacled clerk. Mr. Dexter wished to 
see him, the clerk said. Reynolds 
nodded and climbed the stairway, 
taking it two steps at a time. He 
was a lean six feet of bone and 


muscle, carrying his one hundred . 


and eighty pounds with an Indian’s 
grace. 

He opened the door of a room 
fronting the street and stepped in- 
side. - ‘“‘Wanter see me, Jim?” 

Jim Dexter nodded his white 
head. “Twist the key.” 

Reynolds locked the door. 

“Set down,” said Jim, in the tone 
of one accustomed to giving orders. 
He was a small, wiry man, agile de- 
spite his years. High cheek bones 
and a beaklike nose projected from 
the white stubble that covered his 
face. Shrewdness lay in his faded 
blue eyes, and kindness. 

“T got a feelin’,” he said, speaking 
low, “that somebody else wants this 
three thousand I’m packin’.” 

Though no change showed in 
Reynolds’s face, his pulse quickened. 
How did this old fox guess what he 
intended to do? 

Jim paused, seeming to look be- 
yond Reynolds. “There’s one man, 
in pertickler, I never orter brought 
on this drive.” 

Their eyes held in a long, level 
look, like poker players’, 

Reynolds said: ‘“Meanin’ who?” 

“Scotty.” 

Reynolds laughed. 
maybe you meant me.” 

Silence came between them, Jim 
Dexter’s eyes seeming to sink deeper 
under the tangle of his brows. He 
said: 

“I’m expectin’ you to stand by 
me, Mike. Like the time I seen 
Cyclone Reynolds stand by his pard- 


“IT thought 


_ of the fight. 
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ner, up in Deadwood.. That was a 
fight! A Canuck that was a wood- 
cutter for the steamboat trade at 
Benton come mto the Big French- 
man’s that night, rotten drunk, and 
bow-legged from all the money he 
packed. Well, when Cyclone seen 
the bartender slip in the knock-out 
drops——” 

Reynolds listened, all else forgot- 
ten. It was this way whenever old 
Jim got to talking of the exploits of 
Cyclone Reynolds. Always Mike 
seemed to be there, too, in the thick 
Shoulder to shoulder 
with the great Cyclone, looking into 
the grizzly face of Death, and laugh- 
ing. 

“And about that. time, with one 
man under him and three more on 
top him, Cyclone——” Jim stopped, 
as he saw the doorknob turn, move 
slowly back. 

“Jim,” came Scotty’s voice, a hard 
edge to it. “Lemme in.” 


IM, still seated at the table, 
nodded to Reynolds. Reynolds 
opened the door. “Scotty” 

glanced at him out of pale, cold eyes 
that held a hostile glint. He came 
in, a short, powerfully built man of 
perhaps thirty, red hair curling 
down his thick neck into the V of his 
opened shirt collar. 


“How about a little penny ante, 


Jim,” he asked, “before we hit the 


hay?” He motioned to the three 
men standing in the hall. “Come on 
in, boys.” ; 

“Tex” Wilson and Bob Gatlin, 
Arrowhead cowboys, walked in, their 
gaze straight ahead. Behind them 
came a sallow, sandy-haired stranger, 


‘who answered to the name of 


“Idaho.” Reynolds observed how 
still and watchful were the faces of 
these men. He felt a tightness in 
his wrists. He wondered if Cyclone 
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used to feel a tightness in his wrists, 
tendons straining to be unleashed. 

“Kinda late for a poker game, 
boys,” said Jim. “We got a long 
drag ahead of us to-morrow.” 

“Then we won't stay.” As he 
spoke, Scotty drew his gun, snarl- 
ing: “All right, men!” 

Reynolds saw the guns ef Tex Wil- 
son and Idaho leap from their hol- 
sters. He whirled away from the 
door, a bullet’s concussion stagger- 
ing him. His gun exploded, and 
Idaho slid slowly down the wall. 
“Mike!” he heard Jim cry. Black- 
ness, bit by powder flashes, swooped 
down on the room. Reynolds drove 
a shot at where Gatlin had last stood. 
A man careened into him, his curses 
streaming into the darkness. Rey- 
nolds struck with his gun_ barrel. 
Then the top of his own head seemed 
to cave in, and he went down, taking 
the man he had hit with him. 

He returned slowly to conscious- 
ness. Listening, hearing only the 
pound of his heart, a roaring in his 
ears, he struck a match. The flare 
showed Jim and Scotty senseless on 
the floor, and Idaho, dead. Reynolds 
held the match to the lamp’s wick, 
then looked into the hall. Tex Wil. 
son and Gatlin were gone. Scotty 
moaned, but from Jim Dexter came 
no sound. 

Reynolds locked the door and 
knelt beside Jim. A pear-shaped 
bruise stood out on the foreman’s 
left temple, the mark of a swinging 
gun butt. Crimson stained his right 
side, oozing into a crack between the 
floor boards. Swiftly Reynolds 
opened the wounded man’s shirt— 
and saw the fat canvas money belt. 

He pulled his gaze away. First 
he must attend to Jim. He got a 
towel from the washstand and set to 
work cleansing the wound. Hurried 
footsteps sounded in the hall. 
Knuckles beat a rapid tattoo on the 
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door, the clerk’s. voice: rising out of 
the frenzied beat. Then a deep 
voice, resonant with authority, com- 
manded: 

“Open up.” 

Reynolds seemed to hear another 
voice. Cherry’s voice. “I’ve been 
waiting so long,” it seemed to say. 
“Come to me, Mike.” 

“Open up, or I'll bust her open!” 

“Just a minute.” - 

Reynolds ripped open the pouch 
of the canvas belt. His fingers 
closed over the layer of greenbacks, 
shoved them deep into a pocket as 
he darted to the front window. A 
tremendous force struck the door, 
bending it inward. Reynolds jerked 
up the window sash and dived 
through. Behind him came a splin- 
tering crash. 

Three long strides took him across 
the roof of the wooden porch. Grip- 
ping the gutter, he swung into space 
and dropped the féw feet to earth. 
He plunged into the alley between 
the hotel and the adjoining building, 
then ran to the livery stable. As he 
rode out of Bed Rock, shouts of 


‘angry men rang behind him. After 


half a mile, the road forked, north 
rath west. Reynolds took the north 
or 


OMING to the foot of a swell, 
he reined up. Hoofs of run- 
ning horses pounded through 

the sticky blackness. He rode west 
along the base of the ridge, until he 
was invisible from the road. A cold 
drizzle was falling. He put on his 
slicker and waited, the wad of money 
pressing reassuringly against his 
thigh.’ 

The hoofbeats stopped abruptly. 


‘Tiny points of light flickered in the 


distance, and the horses came on 
again. Reynolds smiled. His pur- 
suers had stopped at the crossroads, 


‘to make sure which road he had 
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taken. Rapidly they took shape, 
charging past him and over the ridge. 
Three, he counted. That would be 
the town marshal, Tex Wilson, and 
Gatlin. 

Reynolds hit into a lope toward 
the west. Utah, Cherry—three thou- 
sand dollars. The whole wide world 
before him. He wanted to shout, to 
laugh, to sing. Free! A man, with 
no one to tell him what he could or 
could not do. He felt like a race 
horse that had broken out of its dark, 
Narrow stall. 

“Cherry!” he whispered to the 
wind whistling past. “Cherry—I’m 
on _my way!” | 

“Reaching the west fork of the 
Toad, he drew up short. He could 
swear there was a man standing i in 
the middle of the road, facing him, 
tight arm uplifted. Above the main’s 
stern and rugged countenance 4 halo 
seemed'to hover. Cyclone Reynolds! 
Mike sat frozen to the saddle, sweat 
breaking over him. The apparition 
reached out’ a hand. The hand 
grasped the horse’s bridle and turned 
it gently down the road to Bed Rock. 

Reynolds brushed a cold wrist 
across his.forehead. He blinked, .as 
a man coming out of a vivid dream, 
then spurred back toward the town. 
» He hitched his horse in front of 
the hotel. The clerk stared at him, 
fingering his spectacles nervously, 
then turned to busy himself with the 
key rack. Eyes of loiterers in the 
lobby followed the tall, well-knit 
figure up the stairs. After he was 
gone, the men spoke with covert 
glance and muttered speech; but 
none showed further interest. 

“T been waitin’ for you,”. said old 
Jim, from his chair beside the table. 
Paleness showed through the white 
stubble of his beard; the tightness of 
his face bespoke pain. His hat was 
clamped on, his coat buttoned. 
“Cyclone, hisself, couldn’t of put up 


quietly: 
‘di 


‘trouble. 
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a better fight. And that trick of 
takin’ the money, to keep it safe— 
a teoby will be proud: of you for 
t a 339 

Reynolds held out the bank notes 
to him, as though their touch burned. 

Jim took the money and put it 
back in the canvas belt. “We better 
be gittin’ away from here,” he said. 
ye don’t want no trouble with the 
aw 

‘Reynolds glanced at the freshly 
scrubbed spots on the floor. He said 
“Til take my chances, 
Jim.” 

“You mone do nothin’ of the sort. 
There’s been a man killed. We’re in 


‘a strange town.” Jim got to his feet, 


keeping one hand on the table. 
“Let’s Tide, son.” 
' “T ain’t seared of facin’ the law.” 
“Course ‘you ain't. You're 
Cyclone Reynolds’s son, ain’t you? 
But ain’t no sense in lookin’ for 
‘Come on.” 
“You ain’t in any shape to ride, 


Jim.” 


“Who says I ain’t? The sawbones 
fixed me up. Get my hoss. We can 
easy make it to that ranger cabin, 
up in Gold Gulch, then start for 


“home in the mornin’.’ 


Reynolds got Jim’s horse from 
the livery stable, and they rede 
south, no talk passing between them. 
The drizzle had become a steady 


ain which, at this fall season, meant 


snow later. 

A short ride carried them into the 
hills that marked the beginning of 
the mountain barrier which stood be- 
tween them and the home ranch, a 
five days’ trip to the south. Rey- 
nolds rode in the lead, and beside 
him, always, moved the vision of the 
man he had seen in the road. 

As they left the foothills, the road 
climbed steeply, clinging to the bar- 


ren breast of a-mountain whose tim- 


bers had gone into the building of 
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Bed Rock. The rain turn to snow; 
it clung to the horses’ manes, plaster- 
ing the fronts of the men’s slickers. 
Reynolds thought the snowstorm 
would likely last all night. He 
looked back. 

“Hew you comin’, Jim?” 

“T’m all right.” 


HE snow thickened as they 
climbed the ridge, deepening 
‘the drifts of previous snows. 
On the heights the wind vented its 
full fury, howling through the sway- 
ing spruce tops. They turned into 
Gold Gulch. About an hour’s ride, 
and they came to the forest ranger’s 
cabin. No one lived here during the 
winter. They stabled their horses, 
and went inside and built a fire. 

Jim went immediately to bed. But 
Reynolds sat looking into the fire, 
no sleep in him. 

Jim seemed to know what Rey- 
nolds was thinking. His gaze fixed 
on the pyramid of firelight between 
the rafters, he said: 

“That fight to-night puts me in 
mind of the time Cyclone cleaned 
out the Buckhorn Saloon, up in Vir- 
ginia City. Henry Plummer— 
you've heard me tell about him—he 
was the king-pin up there, then. 
Well, sir, the minute Plummer gets 
wind of Cyclone bein’ in town, he 
sets out to clip his horns 

The old cowboy’s voice droned on, 
painting heroic scenes of Cyclone 
Reynolds against a background of 
brawn and powder smoke. Mike 
could see himself up there in the law- 
less mining camp, as his famous dad 
smashed his way to victory. 

But when Jim was snoring softly, 
and the north wind was moaning 
through the gulch, another picture 
came to Reynolds. Cherry, with the 
deep-blue eyes, looked at him from 
the stove’s red glow. She seemed to 
beckon, a line of small white teeth 


showing between her parted lips. He 
remembered the time he had kissed 
her; the thought sent a pleasant 
warmth tingling through his veins. 
Cherry was the only girl he had ever 
kissed. 

Reynolds stirred uneasily in the 
chair. 

A thirty-five-dollar-a-month cow- 
puncher. What else would he ever 
be? Time was, when a man could 
stake out a claim and start his own 
brand. Allenby had started the 
Arrowhead in this way. But these 
days went with free range, and the 
West would never see them again. 
Look at old Jim, lying there. About 
at the end of his rope, and not much 
better off than when he started. 
Reynolds seemed to see himself, 
forty years from now, old and worn 
out, still riding for thirty-five and 
found. 

And Cherry—some other man 
would have her. ; 

“Yes,” he muttered, looking in- 
tently at the sleeping foreman, 
“somebody else will have you, 
Cherry.” ; 

He got up and fed the fire, his eyes 
never leaving Jim. Jim slept the 
‘sleep of exhaustion. Reynolds tip- 
toed to the bunk. He breathed 
rapidly, and sweat stood out on his 
forehead. Suppose those blue-veined 
lids should open? He _ stepped 
quickly back, as a gust of wind rat- 
tled the window. No movement 
stirred Jim’s inert body. 

After a long time, Reynolds tip- 
toed back to the stove. He whis- 
pered: “Somebody else will have 
you, Cherry.” 

Muffled sounds, as of horses kick- 
ing, came from the stable, and 
awakened him from a doze. He 
buttoned on his slicker, pulled down 
his hat, and went quietly out. The 
stable door stood open, a vague 
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oblong of blackness behind the slant- 
ing screen of snowflakes. 

The horses were gone. Reynolds 
was puzzled. He thought the horses 
had become frightened by a prow- 
ling timber wolf. Still, he had heard 
no wolf howl. 

He saw that the horses’ tracks in 
the snow—the tracks led down into 
the gulch. He followed. It had be- 
come colder. Snow, driven before a 
high wind, sailed in fantastic 
streamers into the all-enveloping 
darkness. Frigid blasts whipped the 
‘breath back into his nostrils. Rey- 
nolds plowed through the drifts, con- 
poe that the horses had not gone 
ar. 

It was half an hour before he 
found them. He led them back to 
the stable, tied them, and stepped 
into the warmth of the cabin. He 
stopped in his tracks, gasped. 


IM DEXTER lay on the floor. 
As he moved quickly to the fore- 
man, Reynolds knew he had 

been tricked. Some one had driven 
the horses from the stable, beating 
on it to simulate horses in the act of 
kicking. He dropped to a knee, 
cursing when he saw Jim’s blood- 
smeared face. The money belt was 
gone. 2S 

“It’s me, Jim,” said Reynolds, 
shaking him gently. “What hap- 
“pened?” 

- Jim did not speak until he was 
lifted to the bunk and given a drink 
of water. “Scotty and Tex and Gat- 
‘lin was here,” he said weakly. 

“How long ago?” 

“Not long, I guess. 

is it, now?” 

“Comin’ day. You don’t know 

which way they was headed?” 

Jim looked steadily at him, some- 

thing in his eyes hurting Reynolds 
more than words ever could. 

“You wanter know where I was? 


What time 
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I was out huntin’ our hosses. 
run ’em outta the stable.” 

Jim said slowly, “I’m countin’ on 
you, Mike. The same as I would 
on Cyclone.” He paused, and went 
on: “They got a hide-out some- 
where. . I tried to hear what they 
was sayin’, That’s when they 
jumped me.” 5 

“They went up the gulch, or I be- 
pes I woulda seen ’em. They ain’t 

ar.” 

Eagerness to be on the trail seized 
Reynolds, but he must attend to Jim 
first. From his saddlebags he took 
coffee, bacon, flour. While breakfast 
was cooking, he dressed the wound 
in Jim’s side. He didn’t like the look 
of it. Jim’s whole body was hot to 
the touch, his grizzled cheeks dull 
red. But he was tough and strong; 


They 


there was no immediate danger. * 


Jim fell into a doze soon after eat- 
ing, and Reynolds silently left the 
eabin. Dawn was breaking, gray 
and cold. Snow fell, but not so 
heavily as during the night. The 
wind had gone. He rode up the 
gulch. Hoof marks, showing on a 


‘protected ledge, told him he was on 


the right trail. 

After a while, he heard the dull 
beat of hoofs behind him. He drew 
up, puzzled. When he saw the rider 
was Jim he swore, his breath hang- 
ing in the air like smoke. 

“Go on back to bed,” he said 
harshly. “I don’t need you.” 

“T’m givin’ the orders, not you.” 
Jim rode past him. 

“But you ain’t in shape to ride. 


‘ll get that money back. I don’t 


need your help.” 

Jim didn’t answer. Reynolds 
looked hard at the spare, erect 
figure, and grinned. He spurred past 
the foreman. 

The gulch walls grew steadily 
higher, seeming to lean inward, cor- 
nices of snow hanging over ‘their 
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rims. In places, both walls were 
white, like a colossal V, carved in 
snow. Tracks of three horses had 
plowed up the gulch. 

Passing through a deep and nar- 
row gorge, Reynolds heard a sound 
that struck fear into him. His head 
jerked up. The snow cornice of the 
north wall had broken; like a mon- 
strous wave it rolled downward. 
His quick glance showed a man up 
there. It was Scotty. Scotty had 
started the slide. 

Yelling, “Jim—come on!” Rey- 
nolds drove in the spurs. 


N swiftly overlapping folds the 
| avalanche plunged down the 
wall, sweeping all before it. 
Rocks bounded through the air. 
Trees snapped with sharp report. 
Reynolds raced from under a shower 
of icy spray. Behind him there came 
a deep, reverberating roar, like thun- 
der. He looked back, to see the 
leaping wall of snow strike the gulch 
bottom, dancing high up the opposite 
wall. Spray, like clouds of smoke, 
boiled from the slowly settling mass. 
He did not see Jim. 

“Jim!” 

The cry was lost in a grinding roar. 
Another slide was coming, directly 
ahead of Reynolds. Trapped be- 
tween the avalanche and the fifteen- 
foot wall of snow behind him, he did 
the only thing possible—leaped from 
his horse and tried to reach the other 
side of the gulch. The slide struck 
him, cutting his feet from under him. 
He was slammed on his face, pressed 
flatter and flatter as the full force 
of the avalanche broke over him. 

Forcing himself to his knees, he 
fought frantically in the frigid dark- 
ness. Inch by inch he clawed his 
way upward, sucking at the pockets 
of air imprisoned in the loose mass. 
His fingers gripped a tree trunk, and 
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he forced his body through the snow. 
With both feet on the trunk, he 
drove his shoulders upward. At last 
his head lifted out of the snow, and 
he pulled a long, quivering breath 
into his tortured lungs. 

Suspended there, too exhausted to 
move, Reynolds saw that he was on 
the fringe of the slide. In front of 
him, and to both sides, stretched an 
uneven mass of snow and twisted 
trees. Old Jim was buried under 
there, somewhere, as were the horses. 
Reynolds drew himself free, and be- 
gan to search for Jim. He did not 
call out, thinking Scotty or one of 
the other men might hear him. 

Twice he covered the great heap 
of snow. Then a sound came from 
directly under him, a stifled moan. 
Reynolds called softly: 

“Jim! Jim!” 

When the sound came again, he 
knew what he had to do. The slide 
was perhaps twelve feet deep here, 
a tangle of frozen earth, limbs and 
snow. Reynolds dug. Long after 
feeling went out of his hands, he 
scooped up snow and wrestled with 
twisted timbers. He came first to 
Jim’s horse, dead of a broken neck. 
A foot deeper lay Jim, his face 
grayish purple, snow packed into his 
eyes and nostrils. Dead, thought 
Reynolds. 

Jim was not dead. But he had 
a broken ankle. He muttered, as 
Reynolds lifted him across the 
treacherous footing: 

“Much obliged, Mike. Cyclone 
would of been proud of you.” - 

“Scottly sent that slide down on 
us,” Reynolds said, without feeling. 


' “They got both our hosses.” 


Jim said: I’m all 
right.” 
“You don’t weigh much.” 
Reynolds laid him down fey 


He cut splints from a dead pine, 


“You go on. 
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noe hen aronnd the fractured 


ankle with the injured man’s belt. 
He balanced Jim across his shoulder 
and plodded up the gulch. Jim didn’t 
weigh much, it was true. But after 
the first half mile, the dead weight 
began to tell on Reynolds. More 
and more often he was forced to halt 
and rest. 

The trail of the three horses 
showed out of the gulch, back-track- 
ing along the rim to where the 
‘avalanche had been started.. From 
this point the tracks led aeross a 
wind-swept plateau, spotted with 
clumps of pine. 

It was bitterly cold. Reynolds 
had lost his mittens; his fingers, 
clamped on Jim’s wrists, were numb. 
Bits of salty ice stood in the corners 
of his eyes. ‘The tiny hairs in his 
nostrils were frozen, and felt like 
steel wires. He plodded on across 
the snow, came down an ice-sheathed 
north slope, and turned west along 
the divide. — 

“Set me down,” 
“Tm all right.” 
_. Reynolds’s voice came harsh and 
brittle. “Would Cyclone done it?” 

“No,” was the slow answer. 
“Cyclone wouldn’t.” 


Jim said ‘again. 


HE invisible sun dragged 
. across the leaden sky, and 
twilight darkened the hol- 
lows. For the past two hours 
Reynolds had been skirting a big 
mountain. Coming through a sad- 
dle, he looked down on a large park, 
walled in by thick stands of timber. 
Tongues of closely massed trees 
reached mto the park. A cabin 
.showed from. the north end, smoke 
curling out of its chimney. 
Reynolds sat Jim down and began 
to foree circulation into his arms. 
“You’re waitin’ till dark, aim’t 
you?” asked Jim. 


forward. 
‘Reynolds walked beside him. 


made a hit. 
.him, its bullet, branding his cheek. 
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Revocida shook his head. 
Keeping within the shelter of the 
trees, he circled halfway around the 
park. He saw the walled shed at- 
tached to the cabin, and thought to 
himself that the horses must be 
there. When he reached the point 
of woods nearest the cabin, he went 
‘He felt that Cyclone 


He was ten feet from the door 
when a bullet stung him in the back. 
As he fell, Reynolds reached for his 
six-shooter. He raised himself from 
the ground, gun in hand. At the 
edge of the forest crouched Tex Wil- 
son. . Both men fired. 

Reynolds didn’t know he had 
A gun spoke behind 


He’ whirled; gun hammer crashing 
down. .The man in the door. sank 
back within the shadows, but kept 
shooting. Reynolds charged through 
the door. A form rose before him. 


‘-Reynolds’s gun exploded again and 


@ man quavered: 
“Don’t shoot—I give up!” It was 


- Gatlin’s voice. 


. Reynolds spun on him. 
“Mike—don’t shoot! I ain’t got 


_a@ gun!” 


Killer’s rage hot in him, Reynolds 
could searcely hold back his gun 
hammer. 

“Where’s that money?” 

“Here’s mine.” Gatlin dug a hand 
into his pocket and held out some 
currency. “All I got left. Seotty 
won the rest.” 

Reynolds pocketed the money. 
He stood over Scotty. Scotty was 
dead. 

“Get his money.” 

Gatlin got the money and gave it 
to Reynolds. 

“Now get out,” Reynolds said. 
“The Arrowhead don’t need men tae 
you.” 
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Gatlin put on his slicker and went 


out. A moment later, sounds of his_ 


saddling a horse came from the lean- 
to shed. 

- Fighting back the weakness that 
gripped his knees, the hot dizziness, 
Reynolds went to where Tex Wilson 
lay.. Wilson looked at him with 
eyes that were very still, no sound 
coming from his compressed lips. 
red pool stained the snow beside him. 
Reynolds emptied Wilson’s pockets 
of money. - 

an bring your hoss,” he said, and 
eft. 


EANING against the doorpost 
of the shed, sickened with 


pain, he heard again the voice . 


of Cherry, calling to him to come to 
her. He saw the purple reaches of 
sage, the cathedral spires of Utah’s 
painted mountains. Reynolds shook 
his head. 

Low voices of men came to 
Reynolds, as he lay on a cot in Bed 
Rock’s hospital. The murmuring 
seemed only another fantasy of his 
fevered brain. But when he heard 
his name mentioned, and recognized 
the speakers as Jim Dexter and 
Allenby, he fecused his wavering at- 
tention on what they were saying. 
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“So he turned out to be a man, 
after all,” Allenby said. “TI still can’t 
savvy it. I had him figured for an- 
other Cyclone Reynolds.” 

“He thinks Cyclone was the 


_ greatest man ever lived,” said Jim. 


“Tt’s what you been tellin’ him, 
ever since he drifted onto the Arrow- 
head.” 

There was a pause. 

“T owed it to Mike,” said Jim Dex- 
ter. “I always was sorry I had to 
help string Cyclone up, even if he 
was the wust killer ever hit the north 
country. But—well, it’s funny how 
things work out, sometimes. 
Thinkin’ Cyclone was great, made a 
man outta Mike.” 

Reynolds clamped his eyes shut, 
as, from far away, came Jim's voice: 

“My ridin’ days is over, Al. I 
want Mike to take my place. He'll 
make you a good foreman.” 

“I think so, myself. Ill speak to 
him about it,” Allenby promised. 

“And maybe we can send and get 
that gal, Cherry, he’s been talkin’ 
about all week.” 

Mike Reynolds turned his face te 
the wall. “It’s all right, dad,” he 
whispered. “It’s all right. I always 
will believe you was the greatest man 
ever lived.” 


Coming Next Week, “COYOTE TRAP,” by GUTHRIE BROWN. 


NEW TREATIES FOR OLD 


organizing in an effort to protect the rights given them in early gov- 


GS crzanizing tribes of Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon are 


ernment treaties. The most important item has to do with the spread 
of water backed up because of the Bonneville and:Grand Coulee Dams. 
Grants allow the Indians to spear and net salmon in the places which the 


rising waters have obliterated. 


_ Two Nez Perce leaders and an Indian attorney are endeavoring to 
maintain the fishing rights of their people. 


JOKER WILD 


By ADOLPH 


BENNAUER 


_ Author of “An Outlaw Laughs Too Soon,” etc. 


OPING along the narrow trail 
that led down through the 
foothills, Jerry Fenton 
caught sight presently of 

what he was looking for— 
a signboard tacked to the trunk of 
a tree. A crude enough sign it was, 
its surface punctured by bullet holes, 
its lettering almost obliterated by 
time and weather. With a slight 
quickening of the pulse he rode for- 
ward and spelled out its brief mes- 
sage: 
ESCALON 3 MILES 


“Well, old-timer,” he told his 
pinto wryly, “I reckon that’s her! It 
won't be long now!” 

It was evident, from the strange 
light which. appeared in his gray 


eyes, that he was referring to some- 
thing more than time or distance. 
For Escalon was to spell his destiny! 
Somewhere, in that raw little cattle 
town ahead, was a man named Lem 
Blodgett, the man whom he had rid- 
den over two hundred miles to meet. 
And it was not to be a very pleas- 
ant meeting. For perhaps the 
twentieth time since leaving Du- 
rango he drew from his pocket and 
glanced at the crudely scrawled let- 
ter he carried there: 


Jerry Fenton: 

Are you a man, or are you.a rat? That 
little debt I owe you is still unpaid. You 
know I can’t cross the line over into Colo- 
rado, but I'll meet you anywheres in Ari- 
zona, AH you got to do is name the time 
and place. 

Lem Buioneetr 
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His thin lips tightening a bit, the 
cattleman returned the letter to his 
pocket and caught up his reins. 

“Nope, it won’t be long now,” he 
repeated grimly. “Blodgett must 
have got my answer yesterday an’ 
he’ll probably be waitin’ for me. 
Well, it’s better to have it over like 
this an’ done with! Things couldn’t 
very well go on the way they was!” 

It was chance, alone, which had 
precipitated his quarrel with Lem 
Blodgett. Three years before, when 
the Oreville Stage had*been held up 
by Blodgett and two of Blodgett’s 
companions, Fenton had happened 
to be one of the passengers, and it 
was through his testimony that the 
bandits had been convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison. Two of them re- 
ceived ten years, Blodgett a term of 
five. After serving three years, how- 
ever, the latter had been released on 
parole, the understanding being that, 
for the remainder of his sentence, he 


must not stray beyond the geograph-: 


ical boundaries of Arizona, 

So now Fenton was on his way to 
meet his challenger on his own 
ground. An act as foolhardy as it 
was unnecessary, perhaps. But he 
could not let Blodgett think him a 
coward. 

“Ten minutes of twelve,” he mut- 
tered, casting a glance at his watch. 
“That’s eatin’ time in any man’s 
country, Skeezicks, an’ I’d hate to 
think of lettin’ a little gun fight cheat 
us out of a square meal. There 
ought to be some place around here 
where——” 

His words trailed off into silence. 
Half a mile to the west, at the base 
of the slope where he was sitting, he 
had glimpsed a small group of ranch 
buildings. Judging from their size 
and their dilapidated condition, the 
outfit could not be a very prosper- 
ous one. But Jerry Fenton cared 
little about that, for, ascending from 
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the chimney of the dwelling house, 
he had noticed a column of thin blue 
smoke! Hopefully, he turned the 
pinto’s head in that direction. 


ND then, halfway to the house, 
A he came upon a_ scene 
which momentarily drove all 
thought of food from his mind, ‘In 


.a little field to his right, where some 


gaunt, rangy cattle were grazing, he 
saw a brindle cow dart suddenly out 
from the rest of the herd and cut 
south across the field. Glancing 
ahead of the animal, to learn the rea- 
son for her charge, he perceived a 
rider, with back turned, kneeling 
down beside a stricken calf—a rider 
whose slouch hat, checkered shirt 
and turned-up overalls failed to con- 
ceal at least one startling fact. 

“My gosh,” he gasped, “a girl!” 

But even a man would have stood 
no show against that surprise at- 
tack. Like a flash, Fenton whirled 
his mount about and dug in his 
spurs.. Whether the pinto also real- 
ized the girl’s danger, there is no tell- 
ing; but he was a cattle horse from 
his head to his hocks. He knew that 
mother cow was to be cut off and, 
like a comet, he bore down upon her. 
And then the girl turned—turned 
just in time to see horse and Here- 
ford strike, shoulder to shoulder, and 
go rolling headlong! 

Fortunately, the cattleman had 
been expecting that spill. Just be- 
fore the animals collided he had 
jerked his left foot free of the stirrup 
and had hurled himself from the sad- 
dle, although the force of his fall 
knocked the breath out of him, he 
was thrown clear of those thrashing 
hoofs. When he picked himself up, 
it was with nothing worse than a few 
bruises. 

“Qh,” cried the girl, starting anx- 
iously toward him. “I’m so sorry! 
I don’t know how I could have been 
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g0 thoughtless! We might both have 
been killed!” 

For the first time Jerry Fenton got 
a good look at her. Though she 
could not have been more than 
eighteen, her face revealed a maturer 
beauty, her figure a more womanly 
charm. A wave of dark-auburn hair 
peeped out from beneath the brim 
‘of her tattered slouch hat, caressing 
an oval cheek tanned alniost to 
brownness. A pair of hazel eyes, 
that seemed to have known trouble 
beyond their years, looked at the 
cattleman steadily. Little wonder 
that he found difficulty in recovering 
himself. 

“Tt’s all right, ma’am,” he assured 
her awkwardly. “Skeezicks an’ me 


bit. An’, judgin’ from the looks of 
her, this calf’s mammy ain’t hurt 
any, either. What’s the matter with 
the little feller, anyway? Anything 
I can do to help?” 

Now it was the girl’s turn to ap- 
pear embarrassed, for she could not 
be blind to the intensity of this 
stranger’s gaze, nor to the unconven- 
tional nature of her attire. 

“Nothing, thank you,” she re- 
turned evenly. “I was just dressing 
a cut he received on the barbed-wire 
fence. He’s all right now.’ 

Observing the calf scramble to its 
feet and trot away to its mother, 
Jerry Fenton was inclined to agree 
with her. And now that this little 
drama was over, he became once 
more conscious of his own predica- 
ment. 

“T don’t like to impose on you, 
ma’ am,” he proffered, “but Skeezicks 
an’ me have come a long way an’ 
we've worked up quite an appetite. 
If the smoke climbin’ out 0’ that 
chimney means what I think it does 
it—— 

“Why, of course—certainly!” The 
girl turned with a smile, and swung 


lightly into her saddle. 


table. 
_way he ‘saw a stolid Indian woman, 


jiffy? 
[' proved to be hardly longer 
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“A meal is 
the least I can offer ; you for saving 
my life! Maria was just calling me 


‘to dinner when I started after tha 


calf. You won’t find much variety, 
but I’m sure there’s plenty.” 

Fenton, himself, was not so sure 
of that. But a meal was of only sec- 
ondary importance to him just then. 
The proximity of this lovely girl had 
thrilled him strangely, filling him 
with mingled admiration and sym- 
pathy. Her existence at this tumble- 
down ranch, he guessed, was not a 
very pleasant one. He had just seen 
her doing a man’s work outside, yet 
when they entered the house he per- 
ceived that she had lost none of 


_her womanly touch because of it. 
are used to gettin’ bumped around a ~ 


Despite its crude furnishings, the 
place was as bright as a. new pin. 
Neat throw rugs covered the worn 
spots on the carpet, chintz curtains 


were at the windows, a bouquet of 


roses decorated the plain dining room 
Through the kitchen door- 


evidently the one called Maria, busy 
over the stove. But where was the 
man who should have been around 
here? And what relation was he to 
this girl? A father or brother, Fen- 


_ton hoped. 


“Please, sit. down,” the girl begged, 
breaking in upon his thoughts. “Pyj 


have the meal on the table in a 
4°? 


than that before she was sitting 

across from him, proffering him 
some of the plainest but best pre- 
pared dishes he had ever tasted. And 
gradually, under the stimulus of that 
wholesome food, whatever restraint 
may have remained between the two 
vanished. The girl told him that 
her name was Carol Landis, that 
her father had died about six months 
before, and that she and Maria were 
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new running the ranch with her 
uncle, who had since come to live 
with her. 

What she did not tell Fenton was 
that it would need a great deal: of 
money to put the ranch on a paying 
basis again, that she was desperately 
poor, and that her uncle was of little 
or no assistance to her. But the 
cattleman guessed all this from the 
hint of moisture in her hazel eyes, 
from her brave smile, and from the 
trembling of her slender hands. 
More than ever he was drawn to her. 
And then, remembering his mission 
to Escalon, and how ironic the whole 
situation was, he merely shrugged 
resignedly. 

“Y’m Jerry Fenton,” he explained. 
“Got an outfit of my own up Du- 
rango way. I’m just passin’ through 
here, lookin’ your country over. 
Don’t know how long Ill stay. It 
all depends on ‘3 

A sound from without caused him 
to break off and glance out of the 
window. Just drawing up in front 
of the dooryard were three strange 
horsemen. Strange to him, that is, 
but apparently not to Miss Landis. 
Her tanned cheeks seemed to have 
grown a shade paler; there was a 
startled look in her hazel eyes. 

“Sheriff Manning,” she murmured, 
striving to recover herself. “I won- 
der what on earth e 

She left the sentence unfinished to 
arise and hasten toward the door. 
At the same time that she reached 


it the posse arrived at the stoop. . 


Briskly, the gaunt, blue-eyed man 
wearing sheriff’s star swung down 
and approached her. 

“Serry to trouble you, Miss 
Landis,” he apologized, removing his 
hat, “but this is a matter of business. 
The Stockmen’s Bank was broken 
into about dawn an’ robbed of 
twenty thousand dollars in green- 
backs! Judgin’ from the evidence, 
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it was a one-man job, an’ the man 
who done it was sure an expert. We 
picked up his trail this mornin’ an’ 
followed it out to the gravel pits. 
But that was just a blind. He prob- 
ably turned north from. there an’ 
headed for the Colorado line. You 
haven’t seen any strangers passin’ 
this way?” 

The girl did not answer him at 
once. She still seemed unable to re- 
cover her composure. In fact, she 
was silent for so long that the sheriff 
grew a trifle impatient. 

“I’m certain,” he persisted, “that 
he must have come over that trail 
east of here. An’ it couldn’t have 
been more than a couple of hours 
ago. You're sure you haven’t seen 
him, Miss Landis? There’s a thou- 
sand dollars reward offered for his 
capture, dead or alive!” 

The girl seemed suddenly to come 
back to herself. 

“A thousand dollars,” she repeated 
breathlessly. A wave of color swept 
into her cheeks, her slim figure 
straightened. “Yes, I’ve seen him,” 
she stated vibrantly. “And you'll 
see him, too, if you'll just step inside 
this room! There’s your bandit, Mr. 
Manning—sitting right there at my 
table!” 

So sudden, so utterly unexpected, 
was her action, that it caught Jerry 
Fenton completely off his guard. 
Dumfoundedly, he could only sit 
there and gape at her. And the next 
moment Sheriff Manning appeared 
in the connecting doorway, gun in 
hand. 

“Stick ’em up, stranger,” he or- 
dered harshly. “If you make any 
other move it’ll be your last!” 

At that particular instant resist- 
ance was, perhaps, farthest from the 
cattleman’s thoughts. His entire at- 
tention was concentrated upen Miss 
Landis. So this was the girl whose 
life he had just saved, for whom he 
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had taken so sudden a liking—a girl 
who had turned out to be nothing 
more than a Judas! He had guessed 
that she needed money, but he had 
never dreamed that she would stoop 
to such means as this to obtain it. 
It seemed to him, at that moment, 
as if the bottom of the world had 
dropped out. 

“You'll come along with us,” the 
sheriff continued, stepping forward 
and relieving him of his gun. “An’ 
you'll come along without any argu- 
ment. Whatever you’ve got to say 
can wait till we get to town!” 


HAT advice was hardly 

needed. A total stranger to 

this region, Fenton knew that 
his word would hold little. weight 
.against the girl’s. At the same time, 
he realized that any attempt at es- 
cape, with the sheriff’s gun upon him 
and two armed deputies outside, 
would be equally futile. For the 
present he must submit to his plight, 
hoping that when they reached Es- 
calon he would be able to get in 
touch with friends up at Durango 
and clear himself of this ridiculous 
‘charge. In the meantime, the main 
purpose of his visit here, his meet- 
ing with Lem Blodgett, would have 
to wait. 

“O. K., sheriff,” he assented 
grimly, “I reckon you're the boss! 
An’, you needn’t bother takin’ out 
those handcuffs! Whatever fightin’ 
I do will be in the courts! Let’s go!” 

Head erect, gaze bent straight be- 
fore him, he led the way outside. As 
he passed Miss Landis he felt her eyes 
upon him, thought he saw her take 
a step forward, as if she were trying 
to intercept, rather than avoid, him. 
But he pretended not to notice. 
Merely another instance of her 
heartlessness, he reflected bitterly, 
and kept on. A few moments later 
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he was in the saddle and heading 
southward with the posse. 

Evidently, Sheriff Manning had 
no intention of being outwitted 
again. Though he had refrained 
from using the handcuffs, at Fen- 
ton’s request, he had his prisoner 
guarded in such a manner that he 
eould not have escaped, even had he 
tried. While he rode beside Fenton 
in the lead, his two deputies fol- 
lowed closely in the rear. Any false 
move on the cattleman’s part would 
have brought upon him the fire of 
all three of them. 

Onward they jogged, through mes- 
quite, scrub oak and boulders, Fen- 
ton still thinking bitterly of the 
faithless girl behind them. Then, 


‘suddenly, they swung around a turn 


and almost collided with another 
rider who was coming toward them 
—a short, dark man forking a pie- 
bald mustang. For a second his 
black eyes swept over them, took 
startled note of that gleaming star 
on the sheriff’s breast. The next 
instant, with an oath, he whipped 
out his gun, fired point-blank at 
Manning; and sent his horse crash- 
ing away through the brush! 

- Fortunately, the shot had been 
aimed in haste. The only physical 
damage it did was to puncture the 
sheriff’s hat. But it did far more 
damage to his feelings. 

“What the _ blankety-blanked 
blazes!” he roared. “Is that hombre 
plumb loco? But, loco or not, he ain’t 
goin’ to get away with anything like 
that! After him, boys—pronto!” 

His two deputies needed no sec- 
ond bidding. Like a flash they 
swung their mounts off the trail and 
followed the sheriff into the chapar- 
ral. Perforce, Jerry Fenton went 
with them—but no longer as a docile 
captive. There was no telling how 
long he might have to lie in that 
Escalon jail before he could clear 
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himself, and here was an opportunity 
he could not afford to miss. Every 
nerve tense, he waited—waited until 
they were sweeping across an area 
of scattered boulders, each man’s at- 
tention concentrated upon his horse. 
Then, bending low in the saddle, he 
whirled Skeezicks about and sent 
him plunging back toward the rear! 

“Hey, Manning,” yelled one of the 
deputies. “Look out for this other 
gent! He’s gettin’ away!” 

A fusillade of shots, droning like 
angry bees, cut the air about the 
cattleman’s ears. But they were 
fired too wildly to touch him or his 
horse. An instant later, he was into 
the brush and out of sight. Behind 
him he could hear more wild shots, 
the angry orders of the sheriff and 
the hoofbeats of one of the posse in 
hot pursuit. He merely smiled iron- 
ically. He had turned off his original 
course by then, and was heading 
north into the thickest of the chap- 
arral—as safe from detection as an 
ant in a sand hill! 

Safe enough, perhaps, but far from 
being satisfied! For his predicament 
was now much worse than it had 
been before. In addition to the 
holdup charge, he also had to an- 
swer a charge of resisting arrest! Un- 
der these conditions, it would be 
impossible for him to go on into 
Escalon and keep his appointment 
with Lem Blodgett, as planned. And 
when he failed to keep that appoint- 
ment, what would Blodgett think of 
him? There seemed no words in the 
English language fit to express his 
thought. 

“Tt’s all that girl’s fault,” Fenton 
reminded himself bitterly. “If I 
hadn’t beenwfool enough to help her 


out I’d probably be havin’ my show-. 


down with Lem Bledgett this very 
minute! I hope, if I ever run across 
a female in distress again——” 


‘house. 
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E left the sentence unfinished 
to stop and glance about him 
in puzzled surprise. Ab- 

ruptly he had passed out of the chap- 
arral and come into a broad clearing 
on the mountainside. Directly ahead 
of him, and not more than half a 
mile away, was a group of weather- 
beaten ranch _ buildings—buildings 
which, he felt sure, he had seen some- 
where before. Swiftly understanding 
dawned upon him. He had described 
a circle in his flight and returned to 
the same place he had left fifteen 
minutes ago! 

“Well, Pll be darned!” His sur- 
prise gave way to a feeling of ironic 
satisfaction. “It looks like Fate was 
playin’ some strange tricks to-day! 
That girl’s ranch is probably the last 
place in the world Sheriff Manning 
would think of lookin’ for me! Then, 


_why shouldn’t I go back there an’ 


finish my meal?” 

He could think of no reason at all. 
In fact, the idea seemed like an ex- 
cellent one. It would be a fitting 
punishment for this mercenary girl, 
and would, also, ease some of the 
hurt within him. Recklessly he dug 
his heels into Skeeziks’s flanks and 
headed him toward the dwelling 
As he approached, he ob- 
served the Indian woman feeding 
some chickens near by, but he did 
not notice the saddled horse standing 
there, nor suspect that the house 
held any occupant save Miss Lan- 
dis, until he had reached the front 
stoop and dismounted. 

“T don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about,” he heard the girl’s voice 
protesting. “I didn’t know you were 
expecting anybody by that name! 
Besides, he might have been the one 
Sheriff Manning wanted, after all!” 

A man’s voice answered her, a 
voice harsh with suppressed anger. 


“You're lyin’, you little hussy! 
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You knowed, all the time, Jerry Fen- 
ton wasn’t that bank robber! You’ve 
been interferin’ with my business a 
let lately, but this is once you’ve 
went too far! It’s about time I was 
learnin’ you a lesson!” 


Outside, on the stoop, Jerry Fen- 
ton stood as one transfixed, his brain 
a chaos of conflicting emotions. Lem 
Blodgett’s voice, beyond question! 
So he was this girl’s uncle! No won- 
der she had proved so mercenary and 
heartless! Probably a family char- 
acteristic, he decided bitterly! And 
then, vaguely, he became aware of 
certain sounds within the house— 
the screech of a chair being kicked 
aside, a man’s heavy tread, the girl’s 
startled cry! 

Like magic, his brain cleared. He 

forgot his cynical resolution of a few 
moments ago, forgot that he was en- 
tirely unarmed. He knew only that 
this girl was in danger again, and 
needed him. Impulsively he thrust 
the door open and leaped inside—to 
gaze upon a scene that he was des- 
tined long to remember. Against the 
opposite wall crouched Miss Landis, 
her face deathly pale, her hands held 
protectingly over her head. Stand- 
ing above her with his fist raised 
menacingly, his dark eyes ablaze 
with anger, was the powerful figure 
of her uncle! 
. All this the cattleman observed in 
the fraction of a second that he stood 
there. The next instant Blodgett 
‘turned. At first glanee he recog- 
mized his visitor, noticed that his 
holster was empty. His expression 
changed miraculously, the fury in 
his dark eyes giving way to a look 
‘of almost fiendish exultation. With 
.an oath, he dropped his hand and 
‘whipped out his gun. 

“Jerry Fenton, hisself,” he leered. 
“So, you ‘kept your appointment, 
after all! Well, I’m keepin’ mine, 


increase his rage. 
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ee you rat! Here’s where I pay 
re 33 
“Stop! You murderer!” 
Desperately the girl flung herself 


-upon him, sinking her teeth into the 


fingers that gripped his leveled gun. 
Cursing with pain and anger, Blod- 
gett struck her with his free hand 
and hurled her from him. That was 
Fenton’s chance. Before the other 
could recover himself he had leaped 
forward and sent a hard fist to his 
jaw. Momentarily stunned, Blod- 
gett fell back against the wall, his 
gun clattering to the floor and slid- 
ing halfway across the room. 

But that blow served merely to 
Head lowered, 
apelike arms swinging wildly, he tore 
into his hated opponent. Skilled 
though he was in the art of boxing, 
Fenton found it impossible to dodge 
all those punches. One blow caught 
him under the chin, lifting him eff 
his feet; another thudded against his 
cheek, almost tearing his head from 
his body; a third, delivered into the 
pit of his stomach, sent him, gasping, 
back against the table, overturning 
that article of furniture and wreck- 
ing it beyond repair. 


not been idle. He knew that he 
was no match for Blodgett in 
strength. 


[: the meantime, his own fists had 


His only hope of van- 


quishing this infuriated brute was to 


keep away from him until the fellow 
was winded. Persistently he pep- 
pered away at Blodgett’s eyes, grad- 
ually closing one, and laying the skin 
open above the other. Half blinded 
by that barrage, and gasping for air, 
Blodgett was soon floundering aim- 
lessly about, his punches becoming 
shorter and feebler. 

And then came the moment for 
which Fenton had been waiting. 


Backing into a corner, he allowed 
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Blodgett to come in on him, wide 
open and exultant. Before the other 
could sense the trick Fenton’s right 
hand, backed by a hundred and 
eighty-five pounds of bone ad sinew, 
caught him squarely on the point of 
the jaw. Blodgett fell like a stricken 
ox, face downward upon the floor, 
not a muscle of his body left twitch- 
ing. Their meeting was over! 

But Jerry Fenton had scant time 
to enjoy his victory. 

“Look out,”’ he heard Miss Landis 
cry anxiously. “The posse! They’re 
coming back!” 

He flashed a glance toward the 
window. Just turning into the ranch 
“yard were Sheriff Manning, his two 
deputies, and a fourth rider, who 
looked vaguely familiar. But the 
‘girl’s warning fell on deaf ears, Fen- 
ton was in no condition to run away 
from anybody at that moment. 
‘Weakly he dropped into a chair, 
apathetically watched the sheriff dis- 
mount and come stalking into the 
house. 

“You can’t take him ‘away again,” 
the girl protested, darting frantically 
between them. “TI lied to you, Mr. 


Manning! This gentleman isn’t the 


bank robber you’re after! He’s Mr. 
‘Fenton, the cattleman from Durango 
who testified against my uncle in 
that stage holdup trial three years 
ago! My uncle challenged him to 
come down here and——” 

“And fight it out,” the sheriff sup- 
-plied, taking in the situation at a 
glance. “Which fight you hoped to 
_prevent by sendin’ this Mr. Fenton 
to jail! Reckon I understand, Miss 
Landis, an’ the way things turned 
out, it looks like we both owe Mr. 
Fenton an apology. You see, we ran 
into the real bank robber on the trail 
this mornin’—that gent sittin’ out 
there on the roan! He broke down 
an’ confessed when we captured him, 


‘bother you none,” he retorted. 
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an’ that’s what I came back to tell 
you, not figgerin’ I’d be lucky enough 
to tell it te Mr. Fenton, too!” 

The cattleman hardly heard him. 
He was looking at Miss Landis, look- 
ing at her with a new respect and 
understanding. So she was all he 
had first thought her to be—and 
more! His-heart filled with happi- 
ness, while his cheeks burned with 
shame for his misjudgment of her. 
Somehow, he found his voice. 

“Tf there’s any apologizin’ to be 
done, Miss Landis,” he stammered, 
“T’m sure it ought to come from me. 
I might have guessed, from the way 
you acted, that you had some good 
reason for turnin’ me in! An’ I’m 
not blind te the way you're tryin’ 
to carry on here! But it’s too big a 
job for one girl. You need a man 
around the place—I mean, a real 
cattleman who——”. 

“Well, Mr. Fenton”—there was 
the suggestion of a twinkle in the 


sheriff's eyes—“from what I hear, 


youre a pretty good cattleman, 
yourself, Why don’t you an’ Miss 
Landis go into partnership?” 

Fenton whirled on him. 

‘Nothin’ would suit me better,” 
he declared. “With the capital I 
could furnish we could make this one 
of the best paying outfits in Arizona! 
But there’s one thing standin’ in the 
way—Lem Blodgett! No ranch is 
big enough to hold him an’ me!” 

Manning cast a disdainful eye at 
the man on the floor, who was slowly 
coming to. 

“Shucks, don’t let that Maite! 
“ e 
ain’t goin’ to be here any longer. He 
forfeited his parole when he strapped 
that six-gun around his waist, an’ 
he’s goin’ back to the penitentiary 
to serve the remaining years of his 
sentence!” 

Once more Fenton turned upon 
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the girl, to find her already gazing 
at him, her cheeks a decided pink, 

“You heard what he said, Miss 
Landis,” he proffered impulsively, 
“Ts it a deal?” 
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Then she held out her hand, her eyes 
filled with the first look of happiness 
he had seen in them since he met 
her. 

“QO. K., partner,” she said softly. 


The girl hesitated only a moment. “It’s a deal!” 


MORE ABOUT SNAKES 

J ROBABLY. no lowly animal has come in for so much discussion as 

~ the snake. And the queer part is, that seldom do two people agree 

. upon all of its characteristics. Snake observers are perfectly honest 
and sincere in their deductions, yet in many points there is a wide diver- 
gence. 

All Nebraskans are invited by. Doctor George E. Hudson, zoologist at 
the University of Nebraska, to send him species of snakes, lizards, turtles, 
frogs, toads or salamanders. Doctor Hudson is making a study of these 
varmints. Already he has had a great deal of experience with snakes, 
Some one recently asked him if snakes could be trained. Doctor Hudson 
says it is highly improbable, as the snake’s brain area is small and it is 
unlikely that it would be able to distinguish its keeper from a total stranger. 

However, he knows of one man who did teach a snake to run across 
the floor and crawl into a wooden box. 

Doctor Hudson does not believe that snakes can be charmed by music, 
for his observation has been that they are almost entirely deaf. Nor do 
reptiles “charm” or mesmerize birds, as is the common opinion. Birds 
are curious, and they simply look at the snake too long, and are caught 
unaware in the swift spring that the snake makes. 

Nor will a dead snake’s tail move until sundown. It will move only 
for a few minutes after the snake has died. If it moves until sundown, the 
snake hasn’t died until then. Doctor Hudson has a pet bullsnake which 
coils around his arm. Since the pressure, according to Doctor Hudson, is 
negligible, he does not believe that African snakes are able to crus' a man. 

Can you tell a snake’s age by the number of its rattles? No. A snake 
sheds his skin many times a year, and usually adds a new rattle. Some 
of the rattles become broken off and lost. 

Another fallacious statement is that rattlesnakes, prairie dogs, and 
owls, live together. Most decidedly not, avers Doctor Hudson. It is also 
an established fact that rattlers do not always rattle before striking. 

A few people have seen mother snakes swallow their young when danger 
arises. While Doctor Hudson does not discredit this, he says that the 
scientific world is waiting for proof. Evidently it is most unusual, and a 
scientist has not yet had the opportunity of witnessing it. 

“Nebraskans are asked by Doctor Hudson to kill only rattlesnakes 
as the other snakes are harmless and do a great deal of good eating insects. 


NOTICE — This magazine contains new 
stories only. No reprints are used, 


SQUARE SHOOTER 


By RICHARD TOOKER 


HEY called it the “dark 

and bloody ground” after 

Geronimo and _ Cochise 

watered the desert with 

the blood of Forty-niners, 

and the Grahams and Tewksberrys 

shot it out to the last man in Pleas- 

ant Valley. Pleasant? But even the 

rats were sometimes men in those 

days—Billy the Kid, John Slaughter, 

Wyatt Earp. This, though, is the 

tale of Jim Drago, a good bad man, 

and it begins one Arizona night in 

Plateau, up under the Mogollon 
Rim. 

For twelve hours the chips had 

been clicking on the green top of a 


table in the back room of Dean 
Brody’s Gold Spot. Small fry had 
come and gone—broke in the game 
of sky-the-limit stud. Two players 
still sat in the game, while the others 
looked on in a haze of stale tobacco 
smoke. 

“Square” Jim Drago was at the 
end of his rope. Three thousand 
dollars he had lest, and the last of 
his chips were in a show-down pot. 

Across from him sat Brody him- 
self, with immobile face and heart of 
stone. He shuffled the cards with 
maddening leisureliness. A miracu- 
lous run of luck had inflated the 
never humble ego of the Gold Spot’s 
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big-time gambler. His-lean, yellow 
face twisted into a smirk as he tossed 
dewn the deck for a cut. 

‘“Deal ’em as they lay.” Drago’s 
voice was soft. His eyes were 
limpid blue, like a babe’s, in his 
broad, round face. He looked like 
an overgrown, harmless country 
bumpkin. But Dean Brody knew 
that when Jim Drago said “deal ’em 
as they lay” he meant, “I know them 
cards ain’t stacked ’cause it wouldn’t 
be good f’r yore health!” 

A flicker of red and white, and 
Drago’s last card lay face up on the 
baize—a ten of diamonds. Three 
tens and a-six of spades were up; he 
had drawn to a pair. 

Brody’s thin hands quivered as he 
saw the lucky draw. Slowly, he 
turned up his own last card—let it 
drop as if it was hot. A jack of 
hearts he had drawn, and he had two 
jacks in sight with an ace! 

“Who said you could play poker?” 
Brody gurgled, as he clawed in the 
pot. 

Drago’s red cheeks got a little 
redder. But his voice was silken 
soft, gentle as a woman’s, as he said, 
“I know how tuh lose, Brody. I 
figger it’s better tuh be a cheerful 
loser than a tinhorn sport.” _ 

Brody’s hawklike visage darkened 
as he felt a circle of eyes and faces 
turned on him. There was proof of 
Drago’s slur in the telltale winks that 
were passing around among the by- 
standers. They all knew “Squawk” 
Brody, who cursed when he lost and 
laughed at the losers when he won. 

The gambler’s black eyes bored 
venomously into the innocent, baby- 
blue stare of that slumberous cata- 
mount across the table from him. A 
crafty grin bent the bitter line of his 
mouth. 

“So I’m a tinhorn sport, eh?” 
Brody was trying to imitate the 
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other’s silky sarcasm. It couldn’t be 
done. 

With a.quick movement he pushed 
to the center of the table chips, bills, 
gold—all his winnings in sight. 

“Close to four thousand there— 
Square Drago.” Brody’s voice was 
a sirupy sneer. “I'll play you a 
show-down hand for the pile, and 
you can deal!” 

Drago laughed heavily. Then his 
lips tightened. 

“What's the game, Dean?” he 
purred. “My, shirt ain’t worth four 
thousand, an’ I don’t gamble my 
hoss, saddle or six-shooter.” 


RODY leaned forward. His 
voice was almost a whisper. 
“Maybe your word’s worth 


four thousand—maybe?” 


Drago shrugged, “Turn up your 
hole card, hombre. I ain’t got time 
fer parables.” 

For answer Brody ripped open an 
empty card box, unclipped a pencil 
from his flowered vest. On the blank 


‘cardboard he - scrawled two _ lines. 


Under his scrawny palm he passed 
the message to the man across. the 
table. 

Square Jim read slowly: 


If you lose, you kill the man I name— 
no questions asked. 


He looked at the pot wistfully as 
his big fingers drummed the table. 
He had gambled his life quite a num- 


ber of times, but never before had he 


gambled the life of another—and a 
dark horse to boot. Brody had 
called him, all right. This was a 
stake for a gambler—and a gun 
fighter. 

He got up, strode heavily around 
the table, sat down again. 

“Tt’s a bet!” His voice was sharp 
and hard. 

Brody’s voice was shrill and 
shaken, “You got to give me your 
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word, Jim, that : you won t pull a gun 
on me if you lose.” 

“Raisin’ the ante already, eh?” 
Drago’s lips twisted into a sneer as 
the onlookers érowded nearer, trying 
to catch on to the game. “All right, 
Willie boy—I won’t pull ‘a gun'on 
you.” ¢ 

' “Sure now?” Brody wheedled, for 
his bluff had been called and 
doubled. If he won, if Drago was 
sworn to kill, he, Brody, might pay 
with his own life'as accessory to the 
‘crime—or die by Drago’s guns as the 
only living witness to the pact. 

Square Drago’s big fist bumped 
the table. “I don’t figger tuh be par- 
son no ways’ —his voice was edged 
with steel—‘“but they’s a few com- 
mandments I ain’t broke yet, an’ one 
of ’em is my word. I reckon the only 
thing that could make me break that 
is a man who’s squarer than I am— 
an’ could prove it!” 

He paused. His words sunk in. 
The gun butt at his-hip seemed to 
loom, large and ‘ ominous, - as’ he 
shifted his big body i in the chair. ‘If 
his record wasn’t sufficient, he could 
add to it. 

It was sufficient. 

With startling deftness the gun- 
man swept up the deck, fanned 
through the pasteboards. in three 
swift shuffles. He dealt with a speed 
that challenged the eye. The butt of 
the deck slapped the table as the last 
of the show-down hands alighted 
face up in its place. 

Neither looked at his cards. 
Brody’ licked‘ dry lips. _Drago’s 
mouth was curved in an innocent 
smile. » 

“Brody’s wins with a pair of 
treys!” A husky whisper ran the 
rounds. They didn’t know the game 
—but they knew it was past the sky. 

Square Drago looked down soberly 
at a lonesome king as high card. He 
had lost aghin—not, this time, 
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money, which was water to him;-he 
had lost the life of a man—or his 
own, if his draw was slow. But of 
the dozen odd gamblers in the room, 
Square Drago was the coolest as he 
raised one heavy hand ‘in a languid 
gesture for silence: 

“Pears like it’s Brody’s day,” he 
said, easily. “You gents ll have tuh 
vacate so Dean an’ me c’n figger jest 
how we stand.” 


OT ine was gilding the sky 
_when Jim Drago rede south 


out of Plateau. He had but 
one idea in mind—to pay his gam- 
bling debt to Dean Brody as quickly 


as possible, and. then blow for the 


border. Brody’s instructions had 
been explicit. He would ride to 
Nugget Gulch, to the Mary Ann 


Gold Mine. The « owner of the Mary 
‘Ann was the man—John Marsdon. 


Drago didn’t know why John Mars- 
don had ‘been fingered—and he 
didn’t care. Marsdon would have a 
chance to draw—and a fair gun duel 


“wasn’t murder in Jim Drago’s cede. 


It was dusk when he rode down 
into the gulch. He had waited until 


~after dark so, he could make sure 


Marsdon was alone before the Jead 
began to fly. He tied his horse in a 


‘clump of junipers, some ‘distance 
‘from the lights of a log cabin that 
‘squatted in the shelter of a bluff. A 


gray dike of mine tailings sloped 
down past the cabin like a bridge ap- 
proach, leading inte a deep, winding 
wash. 

Drago had left his spurs hooked 
over the saddle horn. He made little 
noise for so heavy a man_as he stole 
up to where he could see inside the 
cabin from a discreet distance. 

Marsdon was alone all right—if 
that slim hombre stirring something 
over the stove was the man the cards 
had betrayed. A dude, Not wear- 
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ing a gun, but he'd have one some- 
where. 

Drago took another look around 
the lonely gulch, hitched his gun to 
the front, and stepped to the door. 
He pushed in quietly. The man at 
the stove swung around with a drip- 
ping spoon in hand. 

“Evenin’,” Drago said. 

“Huh—howdy, stranger.” There 
was surprise in that voice, but not 


fear. 
“Yore name Marsdon—John 
Mars-don?” 


“Yes, it is. Won’t you sit down? 
You’re just in time for mulligan, 
Ed) 


“My name don’t matter, Mars- 
don,” Drago said, “an’ when you find 
out I come here to kill you I reckon 
yuh won't invite me down tuh 
grub.” 

Marsdon’s face was a study, but 
not of fear. Drago noticed some- 
thing peculiar about the eyes. The 
pupils seemed _ unnaturally large. 
Marsdon would have been hand- 
some, in a clean-cut city way, if it 
hadn’t been for those eyes. 

“Really—— 

Marsdon was trying to stall al- 
ready. His gun, Drage noticed, was 
hanging on the wall over the table. 

Marsdon resumed: “And _ to 
whom, might -I ask, do I owe this— 
er, great honor?” 

“Drago’s the name. 
matter. 

“Drago! You don’t say so. But, 
of course—you’re the Drago— 
Square Jim Drage. I ought to have 
known. I’ve heard enough about 
you. But——” 

“Quit stallin’, Marsdon!” 

John Marsdon turned, and put the 
spoon back in the stew. He straight- 
ened up to his full height, squaring 
his rather narrow shoulders. There 
wasn’t a flicker of fear in the strange 


It won’t 
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eyes that looked back frankly inte 
Drago’s merciless blue gaze. 

“Why don’t you go ahead and get 
it over with?” Marsdon asked. 

“T never shot an unarmed man in 
my life,” Drago snarled, “an’ I’m 
never goin’ to, You got a gun up 
there on th’ wall. Tl give you 
plenty of time to go for it. If yore 
faster than me——” 

Be! why—what have you against 
me ” 


RAGO was trying to find 
something to hate this man 
for. He couldn’t. He ad- 

mired sheer nerve, and John Mars- 
don had it. 

“T ain’t used to explainin’ things 
T do,” he said, slowly. “But I might 
as well—I bet a man’s life against 
four thousand pesos, an’ lost. It 
ain’t my fault you turned out tuh 
be the man.” 

“You call it square to gamble with 
another man’s life?” 

“T ain’t splittin’ hairs, hombre. 
I’m givin’ you a chanct tuh beat me 
to the draw. That’s all.” 

Marsdon looked at the floor, 
Drago could almost hear him think. 
A brave man thinking for his life! 
In the silence, Jim Drago cursed 
Dean Brody and that pair of treys. 

“My gun’s not working,” Mars- 
don spoke at last. “I broke a trigger 
spring several days ago, Anyway, I 
wouldn’t have a chance with you on 
the draw, and you know it.” 

Those big eyes held Drago’s, not 
pleading or desperate, but speaking 
a simple language of justice. . 

“Yore one of them educated 
miners,” Drago growled, fighting 
back a chicken-hearted spell. 

“And you”—Marsdon’s voice 
rang clear as a bell—“you are a good 
bad man!” 


Drago laughed. “You're sure a 
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cool un, Marsdon! But it’s no use 
arguin’, If yore gun’s out o’ whack, 
we'll figger some other way that'll 
make it even Steven.” 

“Dean Brody sent youlel Marsdon 
shot, whiplike. 

“Reckon yuh got reasons fr 
knowin’ that.” 

“The Mary Ann _ looks rich. 
Brody tried to buy me out for a song. 
When I laughed at him he said there 
were ‘other ways.’ This is one of the 
‘other ways.’ ” 

“IT ain’t carin’ a hoot about 
Brody’s business!” Drago flashed, at 
last raising a heat. “If you don’t 
want tuh be shot like a rat, git busy 
an’ pick yore weapons.” 

. Marsdon walked over to the table, 
half sat back on the edge of it. 
Drago chafed before the door. 

“T want to ask just one more ques- 
tion,” Marsdon said, tensely. 

“T’m listenin’.” 

“Ts there anything that would 
make you change your mind about 
this wager of yours—anything that 
would make you break your word to 
Brody?” 

_ Drago grinned, and his eyes twin- 
kled with devilish humor. “Nothin’ 
besides what I told Brody an’ the 
gang at the Gold Spot after I lost 
that bet.” 

“What was that?” . 

“That I’d break my word fr a 
man who was squarer than I was— 
who could prove it—an’ that ain’t 
possible.” 

Marsdon’s big eyes lighted up. He 
seemed to relax. 

“All right, Pll tell you how I want 
to fight. You lay your gun in the 
middle of the floor. I'll stand by the 
lamp. You stand the same distance 
from the gun. We'll have an even 
chance to get that gun when I blow 
out the light. It'll be pitch dark in 
here, with these blankets over the 


through the dark. 


windows that I used for curtains. 
Anything goes after the light is out 
—and the one that wins can light the 
lamp to make sure.” 

Drago breathed deeply with rehef. 
He could have asked for nothing 
more satisfactory. It gave him a 
chance to salve his conscience of the 
pen of killing a man he had to 
like 

“T got jest one objective, Marsdon 
rll douse that glim, not you. I 
ain’t takin’ any chances on you 
a-throwin’ that lamp in my face after 
T let loose of my gun.” 

Without a word, Marsdon drew 
the curtains, walked over, and 
changed places with Drago. As he 
backed over the center of the floor, 
Drago laid down his gun. 

“Ready?” Drago cupped his palm 
over the globe. 

“Ready!” 

Two bodies hurtled deat the 
dark as the lamp went out; Drago 
overshot the mark; his fingers clawed 
at bare flooring. He heard the 
scrape of steel against wood as Mars- 
don scooped up the gun. 

Drago didn’t get up. He squirmed 
across the floor until he reached the 
wall. Marsdon should have shot be- 
fore he started to roll in the dark. 
But he hadn’t. 

Holding his breath, Drago lis- 
tened. He thought he heard the 
stealthy scrape of boots. Slowly, he 
got up to a crouch. Marsdon 
wouldn’t have a chance if he could 
come to grips with him before that 
six could find him with destiny’s 
lead. 

Another scraping noise. He lunged 
at the sound, flailing his arms 
The table 
stopped him in a dazing crash. 
Again he was down, squirmimg over 
and over, And Marsdon didn’t 
shoot! 
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RAGO lay still again. It was 
ie. harder to breathe quietly. 
_Marsdon was playing with 
him, or thought he was. He’d show 
him how to play! There was that 
six hanging on. the wall. He be- 
lieved he could feel up to it, guided 
by the table. Marsdon had lied 
about that gun being broken, he felt 
sure. It would pay to investigate. 
He crept along on hands and 


knees until he felt the table legs, - 


pulled himself up: quietly, felt over 
the wall above. Marsdon had lied 
all:‘right! The holster was empty. . 

Marsdon had both guns! 

Drago was more reckless now. It 
was maddening to wait for a shot 
that didn’t come. Again and again 
he lunged at faint noises. He tried 
to see by the dim red glimmer of the 
stove, but it only blinded him the 
more. Marsdon was playing hide 
and seek with the skill of the devil 
pga It was somehow terrify- 


id still no shot! 

“Why don’t yuh shoot?” Drago 
yelled and ducked. 

A voice, not a shot, came from be- 
hind. 

“Maybe I don’t shoot because I’m 
a squarer man than you are, Jim 
Drago!” 

“What the devil d’you mean?” 

“That I can see every move you 
make,” Marsdon chuckled. 
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A match flared.. Drago looked 


Into the barrel of his own gun as the 


lamp. was lighted. 
“Maybe you noticed something 


queer about my eyes,” Marsdon was 


saying. “I can see pretty well in the 


-dark—always could.” 


Drago blinked and stared, “Yuh 


.mean- you wouldn’t shoot me, 
_knowin’ I come here to plug you— 


knowin’ who I am?” 

Marsdon snapped out the match. 
“T beat you fair and square, Drago. 
I’m not killing blind men—nor any- 
body, if I can help it. And you're 
going to keep your word by breaking 
it to a squarer man than you are. 
Understand?” 

Drago’s big chest was heaving. 
His voice quavered slightly as he 
said, “Marsdon, I can’t figger you 
out, but I reckon you don’t speak 
in parables.”. 

Marsdon put the gun on the table, 
took his own out of his shirt, and 
laid it alongside. Drago lurched up 
and sat down at the table, digging 
in his vest pocket. 

“Got a pencil, Marsden?” 

Boldly, laboriously, Square Drago 
wrote across the lines of Dean 
Brody’s wager: 


Met up with a hombre who was squarer 
than I was an I’m breaking my word fer 
him like I set I would. If you figger yore 
hide’s worth anything steer clear of Mars- 
don. He’s a man an’ I'm his friend. J.D. 


SS 


LAND INVESTMENT 


the example of Peter Minuit, who bought Manhattan Island from the 


|: has doubtless been tried, but no one has ever succeeded in emulating 


Indians in 1626 for twenty-four dollars’ worth of cloth, beads and 


trinkets. 


Based on a thousand transactions during the past year, Manhattan 
Island, land and buildings, is now estimated to be worth $9,278,000,000. 
Probably no real-estate sale has ever mounted to so high a value. 


PINTO PRANK 


By HARRY R. KELLER 


| WAS just a rider 
‘On the Lazy J, _ 
Punching longhorn dogies 
For my grub and pay. 
Loved the boss’s daughter! 
Couldn’t tell her so, 
Being just a cowpoke, 
Bashfullike, and slow. 


‘But I had a buddy, 
, Name of Randy Grimm. | 
Randy was a right guy; 
I could talk to him. 
Riding herd beside me, 
In the round-up’s whirl, 
Randy learned my longing 
For the boss’s girl. — 


One black night a storm wind 
Made the herd stampede; 

Swift I spurred my broncho 
Into headlong speed. 


‘Yes, we turned the cattle! 


But my broncho fell, 
Piling me, plumb certain 
Death had rung my knell. , 


Then from out the shadows 
Randy’s pinto came; 
Rider knelt beside me, 
Gently spoke my name. 
“Randy—pard——” I mumbled, 
“Reckon—I am—through. 
Tell the boss’s—daughter— 
That—I loved her—true.” 


Something brushed my forehead— 
*Twas a golden curl! 
Me, I had been talking 
To the boss’s girl! 
Riding Randy’s pinto, 
She had fooled me quite. 
That’s why midnight found me 
~ Wed, not dead, that night! 


PACK-RAT’S 
SURPRISE PARTY 


By CLIFF WALTERS 


Author of “Steer Strategy,” etc, 


S Red Turner, lean, sun- 
‘burned, rode toward the 
small ranch cradled in 
the head of Bison Valley, 
a place bequeathed to 

him by a scarcely-known uncle, he 
spurred into a lope—and for the 
third time within a month cornered 
“Pack-rat” Prell; who was snooping 
around the cabin. 

“Dang your unclean hide!” Rod 
growled, sliding from his saddle and 
advancing toward the small, rat- 
faced man who was retreating. “I 


told you to keep away from here. 
I’ve been missin’ cans of grub and 
tools, and everything else.” 

“I—TI didn’t steal ’em,” Pack-rat 
gulped. “You can search me if ie 

“All I want is to buy that place 
of yours, down the crick. Not 
’cause I’m so land crazy, but it’d be 
a way of gettin’ you outta this val- 
le ” 


“T don’t want to sell.” 

“No!” Rod flared. “You’re livin’ 
too easy around here. Stealin’ grub 
from me and our other neighbor, 
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Clem Browning. He tells me he’s 
missed some stuff lately. But we 
ain’t standin’ for it any longer, 
Prell. This is your last warnin’, If 
I ketch you again, Ill drag you to 
town on the end of my lariat. and 
have you locked up—where you be- 
long.” 

Thoroughly frightened by what he 
read in those unwavering gray eyes, 
Prel] made a dive for his bony old 
horse and clattered away. Rod was 
still resentfully watching his unwel- 
come visitor when another rider, a 
large, plump-faced man, came an- 
gling down the ridge. 

“Howdy, Rod,’ greeted Clem 
Browning. “Your friend Prell been 
callin’ on you again?” — 

“Yeah! And the next time I find 
him ‘eallin’’ I’m goin’ to kick his 
hip pockets up under his hat. I like 
everything about this valley except 
Pack-rat Prell.” 

“Well, there’s allus some draw- 
back, Rod,” Clem Browning opined, 
grinning. “I guess I’ll invite my- 
self to eat dinner with you.” 

“Sure. Come on in the cabin, 
Clem. I'll get a fire started.” 

Walking around to the woodpile 
at the rear of the cabin, Rod took 
time to pause beside a rusted, worn- 
out cook stove, which had long since 
been discarded. He reached back 
along the top of the oven, made sure 
that the fourteen, fifty-dollar bills 
he had cached there were safe. Then 
he gathered up an armful of wood 
and returned to his guest. 

The next day, on the range below 
his ranch, Rod met a rider who was 
herding a dozen cows and calves 
down Bison Valley. The rider was 
“Squint” Larrington, who had long 
been riding at the Q Bar outfit, over 
in the next valley. Squint, a pale- 
eyed, gangling individual, answered 
Rod’s greeting with a nod. — 


-work,” -Squint replied. 


- amet Squint. 


“Well, it looks like you’ve fin- 
ished up your ridin’ job with the 
Q Bar,” Rod ventured. 

“Yep.” 

“And now you’ve got a start in 


-cattle to show for it. Well, you’ve 
got some good cattle there, Squint. es 


“A cow and calf for every month’s 
“But no 
place to run ’em. I wish there was 


‘some good homestead land open 
-around this country. Know of any?” 


“No, I don’t. You may have to 
drive them hard-earned dogies quite 
a ways ‘fore you come to a landin’ 
Or maybe you'll sell 


“Maybe so. How about you. buy- 
in’ “em; Turner? If I ‘can sell 
*em before I have to rebrand ’em, 
it’ll save you a little money. Cows 
and calves like these ought to fetch 
forty dollars.” 

Rod hesitated. “That’s about 
aabet price, all right, Squint, but 

“Thirty-five then. Or for a quick 
cash deal, thirty for a cow and calf. 


‘That’s dirt-cheap. I won’t go no 


lower.” 

“It’s a bargain, Squint. Wait’ll I 
chase up to my shack and get your 
money.” 

“You won't be long?” 

“Not long.” Rod Joped away, and 
was soon dismounting at the old 
stove which he used for his private 
vault. He hesitated, frowning be- 
fore he finally reached into his rusty 
bank. But his fingers contacted no 
fifty-dollar bills. His little roll was 
gone! 

“Dang dirty little rat!” he grit- 
ted, thinking of Pack-rat Prell. “He 
knew I got cash for them last steers 
I sold.. And he was huntin’ bigger 
game than grub this last trip.. Well, 
the next thing is to prove what I 
already know!” 
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JE swung back upon his horse. 

But he didn’t go tearing 

down to Pack-rat Prell’s di- 

lapidated old cabin. He had an- 

other plan in mind. Riding back to 

where Squint Larrington was wait- 
ing for him, he said: 

“T—I’ve changed my mind about 
buyin’ these cattle, Squint. Can’t 
afford ’em right now.” 

“Well, it took you long enough to 
find out your own mind!” the gan- 
gling man snapped irritably. “But 
maybe some of your neighbors'll 
know a bargain when they see one.’ 

“Maybe they will, Squint. Uh— 
Pack-rat Prell’s talked some of buy- 
in’ a few more head of cattle. And 
I think he’s got the money, all 
right.” 

Still obvieusly displeased at Rod’s 
change of mind, Squint Larrington 
started off with the dozen cows and 
their calves, following the trail that 
would take him to Prell’s place. 

Rod turned his horse, started .back 
to his cabin. Qnce out of Larring- 
ton’s sight, however, he swerved into 
the mouth of a draw and headed, rid- 
ing fast, for the Q Bar range. 

An hour later, his horse showing 
signs of speedy riding, Rod Turner 
was back at Bison Creek, poking 
along on the willow-fringéd trail 
down which Squint Larrington was 
herding a dozen cows and calves. 
Lagging back far enough to keep 


from being seen by the ex-rider of . 


the Q Bar, Rod was patiently biding 
his time until Larrington, who was 
crowding his small herd, could reach 
Pack-rat Prell’s place. 

“Thirty dollars for cattle like 
them,” Rod mused. “Well, that’s 
bargain prices, all right. If Squint 
thinks : 

He stopped his musing. Big, 
jovial Clem Browning, Rod’s other 
neighbor in Bison Valley, was jog- 
ging down toward the creek; had 


-making the deal. 
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‘hailed Squint Larrington; was now 


talking with him. 

Rod eased ahead until he could 
hear the conversation between the 
two men—and swore softly to him- 
self. If only he had seen Clem 
Browning in time to stop him. But 
now Squint was again trying to sell 
the cattle, and Browning was going 
to buy them! 

On needles and pins, Rod waited 
until the two were on the verge of 
Then he rode rap- 
idly down and called out: 

“Hold on, Clem! If Larrington’s 
tryin’ to sell you them cattle, pass 
up the bargain!” 

“Why?” Larrington snarled, his 
hand dropping toward his gun. 

But Rod’s hand was already on 
his own weapon, and he was drawl- 
ing: “You had an agreement to 
work for cattle, all right. We all 
know that. But old Carpenter paid 
you off in cash, and was glad to get 
rid of you. He just told me so— 
when I got suspicious of your bar- 
gain prices, and the uneasy way you 
kept watchin’ your back trail.” 

“You mean,” Clem Browning 
gulped, “that Squint here got paid 
off in cash? And then pulled a fast 
trick by grabbin’ off these cattle of 
Carpenter’s, hopin’ he could peddle 
em ‘fore he got caught?” 

“Just that!” Rod snapped, watch- 
ing Squint Larrington closely. 

“The dirthy crook!” Browning 
growled. “And he was goin’ to sell 
7em to me. Leave me holdin’ the 
sack when the owner of the Q Bar 
come along!” 

“But I—I didn’t sell ’em,” Lar- 
rington croaked, “so I ain’t really 
stole ’°em. Don’t take me back to 
old Carpenter. Turn me _ loose, 


-fellers,.and I'll endorse the check 


Carpenter give me over to you. A 
four-hundred-dollar check!” 
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. Rod shook his head. “Nope: It 
ain’t our business to take your 
money.” 

“Endorse that check, Squint,” 
‘Clem Browning: cut in hurriedly. 
“Sure, we'll turn him loose, Rod. 
For four hundred dollars.” 
~ “Keep that check, Larrington.” 
Rod’s jaw was uncompromising. 
“Old Carpenter was sore when he 
fired you. He said if he saw: you 
‘again, after you tryin’ to pull this 
trick, he’d kill you. If you want to 
save your scalp, you’d better start 
travel’, And wee show up here 
again.” 


QUINT LARRIN GTON’S half- 

S closed eyes blinked rapidly. 

Then he accepted: Rod’s :sug- 

gestion. He put spurs to his horse 

-and. lined out for town. Clem 

‘Browning turned to Rod and 
growled: 

“You sure don't use your head, 
my friend. That skunk’s a crook. 
He was a scared one. We might as 
well have took the money he offered 
us. Heck! We’re entitled to some- 
‘thin’ for savin’ Carpenter’s cattle.” 

“I don’t want that kind of 
money.” Rod’s gray eyes were lev- 
eled hard at his disappointed neigh- 
bor. “Nor did I think you’d want 
it,” : 
- “Huh! Too bad you ain’t a little 
smarter. More like that miserly old 
‘uncle of yourn used to be. That 
nicke]-pinchin’ old buzzard 

“I’m indebted to him,” Rod inter- 
rupted disapprovingly. “And I’d 
rather not hear you hangin’ such 
names on his memory. He was——” 
- Rod stopped. Small, homely lit- 
tle Pack-rat Prell had come jogging 
his rawboned horse across the same 
low ridge over which, a few minutes 
before, Clem Browning had ap- 
peared. 


“went on. 


“Hey, Rod!” called the little man. 
““What’'ll you have, you snoopin’ 
coyote?” Rod was riled by the sud- 
den turn of events. Riled by Squint 
Larrington, by Clem Brownmg’s 
avaricidusness; and now by _ the 
sight of this httle rat-faced man 


‘whom he was mentally charging 


with having stolen seven hundred 
dollars cached in 2 rusty old stove. 

“I found out who’s been doin’ all 
the grub thievin’, Rod,” Pack-rat 
Sk just come from Clem 
Brownin’s place. He’s\got a whole 
gob of grub, our grub, cached away 
in that old dugout cellar that: 

“You dirty liar!” 

As Clem Browning yelled those 
words, he whipped out his gun and 
aimed it at Pack-rat Prell, who was 
unarmed. Rod acted ‘quickly, He 


jumped his horse hard at Brown- 


ing’s. The jarring impact caused 
the bigger man’s shot to go wild. 
Browning twisted in his saddle just 
as Rod, making a flying leap, threw 
both arms around his belligerent 
neighbor. Horses lunged out from 
under the tangled riders. Both men 


Jarred to the ground, 


WEARING, fighting furiously, 
‘big Browning wrenched free of 
‘Rod’s arms, landed a stiff jolt 

to the side of the other man’s head. 
That blow unleashed the flood of 
rage which Rod had long held in 
control. Attacking savagely, he 
ripped blow after blow to Brown- 
ing’s face and body. Browning 
could not cope with this onslaught. 
He rocked backward, went down, 
and Rod nearly tore his shirt off 
when he tried to jerk him to his feet 
again. 

But a fifty-dollar bill had slipped 
from the-pocket of Browning’s shirt. 
Rod grabbed it up, started for his 
‘epponent again, 
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__“Where’s the rest of those fifty- 
dollars bills?” he demanded. 

Without waiting for a reply, he 
tore into Browning’s other pockets. 
He found what he was after and 
growled: 

“You callin’ Squint Larrington a 
crook! Why, you money-thievin’ 
grub-stealin’, skunk! Get up, and 
Til knock you down again!” 

Clem Browning, his customary 
grin knocked off his plump face by 
Rod’s flailing fists, chose to remain 
on the ground. 

“Gosh, sakes, Rod!” gasped Pack- 
rat Prell. “You sure give that 
buzzard what he had comin’. You 
goin’ to take him to town, and have. 
him locked. up for stealin’ your 
money?” 

“Tm goin’ to give fm a chance 
to run, the same zs Squint Larring- 
ton got,” Rod answered. “You'd 
better start, Browning. Now!” 

Browning started. 

Rod turned to Pack-rat and said, 
“Tm apologizin’ to you, old-timer. 
I thought you’d got my seven hun- 
dred dollars. You was always 
snoopin’ around my place and 

“Yeah,” Pack-rat answered. “But 
don’t apologize to me—not after 
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savin’ me from Clem Brownin’s gun. 
That was mighty white of you, Rod. 
I appreciate keepin’ on livin’. So 
much that I’m goin’ to tell you why 
‘I’ve been snoopin’ around ‘ your 


‘place. Here’s the reason.” 


- From his saddle pocket Pack-rat 
took a wad of tightly-rolled cur- 
‘rency. 

“Seven thousand,” he said, hand- 
ing it to Rod. “I. finally found it. 
Rolled up in that piece of two-inch 
pipe that your Uncle Pete used to 
stake down his choppin’ block. I 
knew there was a cache around 
there.” 

’ Rod gaped. “You mean Uncle 
Pete left , this, and. died so sudden 
that—— 

“Yep. I was goin’ to keep it when 
I found it,” Pack-rat answered. “I 
was goin’ to sell my place to you— 
and drift with what was rightfully 
yourn. But you saved my hide, and 


changed my mind: The money’s all 


yourn, Rod. Take it.” 

Rod took it.. But he didn’t let 
Pack-rat Prell drift. He had other 
plans, better ones, for this little man 
whose homely face was flushed with 
a sudden exaltation. 
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O-NIGHT we are going to 

give the saddle to a lady. 

' She’s a little bashful. She 

wouldn’t even tell us her 

last name, but her first 

name is Dorothy and the last name 

begins with “M,” and she lives in 

Detroit, Michigan. Dorothy M. is 

a horsewoman and she has some de- 

cided views on how one should treat 
a horse. 


Dear Boss anp Fouks: 

As a reader of Western Story for several 
years, I want to express regret that there 
have not been as many letters on horses and 
riding as there were a few years ago. 

Although I had ridden most of my life, I 
found that the letters published a few years 
back in The Round-up gave valuable hints 
and made my riding more of a pleasure 
than before. 

I have heard recently of girls who have 
given up this beneficial, healthful sport, 
simply because they had become needlessly 
frightened by a pampered, willful horse, 
who had them bluffed and knew it. 

I believe the trouble with most girls who 
are riding is due to their fear or unwill- 
ingness to show the horse what is expected 
of it and make it do it as it should. I 
think that when a girl makes up her mind 
that she will not become frightened by her 
horse, she will be surprised at the control 
she will have over the animal. 

I believe that any girl who rides should 
be properly equipped as to rack, ete. Most 
girls can readily become accustomed to an 
English saddle, even though they have pre- 
viously ridden a Western type, and will 
probably like the Eastern saddle better for 
general use. 


The bit should be such that the girl can 
manage her horse at all times. I have used 
a Mexican ring bit which I like, but have 
two friends who have used a bridle fitted 
with a bit having a spade mouth piece at- 
tached to cheek plates from a polo train- 
ing bit which seems to be satisfactory. 

Spurs should have rowels large and sharp 
enough. Blunt ones are worthless. I have 
known girls who object to riding with spurs, 
but that, to my mind, is ridiculous. Spurs 
have been used for ages by the best and 
most experienced riders, and should be. I 
use spurs with a special sharpened rowel 
about the size of a nickel, which I have 
found effective. ; 

Too many girls carry a light crop that is 
more of an ornament than a whip. I have 
used a steel-cored twisted rawhide whip 
about three feet long which is not heavy, 
but can sting. 3 ms 

I am convineed that most horses can be 
made to realize that they are being rid- 
den by some one who expects good behavior 
and intends to get it. A timid rider gets no 
enjoyment from her horse, nor can she ex- 
pect the horse to act as it should, A girl 
should understand that the whip and spur 
are intended for use and use them. Let the 
horse know that they will be used when 
necessary and not stingily either. Some 
girls I ride with have said I am too “roug fe 
with my horse, but those same ones, with- 
out exception, have horses that are. not 
nearly as well-behaved as mine, nor as 
smart-looking. : 

I suppose some may differ with me, some 
may not, but I, for one, would be inter-- 
ested in hearing what others have to say, 


If there are any of you who don’t 
Lease Dorothy M’s methods, you 
just come to the next meeting and 
say so. 
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O BE FOREMAN 


JIM, I'VE BEEN THANKS BOSS, I'VE BEEN HERE || YOU'RE A GOOD SEE HOW CLEAN CUT AND EFFICIENT HE 
WATCHING YOU AND A LOT, AS LONG AS JIM.... |} MAN, TOM...BUT LOOKS, | LIKE THAT. JIM'S GOING PLACES LOOK~ THEY SAVE HIM MQS 
I'M PROMOTING YOU MR. BROWN HOW COME HE GOT || JIM LOOKS LIKE ; - 
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YES, LEE OVERALLS MAKE YOu LOOK LIKE A COMER 
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Money Saving Wear...Or Your Money Back! ment, and crotch-fit. Sanforized-shrunk, guar- 

You can’t lose on this rigid guarantee! If Lee anteed not to shrink. They’ll always fit like the 
overalls don’t look better, fit better, last longer day you bought them! 45 big Lee money-saving 
than any other overall you’ve ever wormn...you and comfort features guarantee you extra wear, 
get your money back or a new pair FREE! extra comfort, extra good looks. 

Lee makes you this startling guarantee because See the full Lee line at your Lee dealer’s. See 
only Lee uses genuine, tough, rugged for yourself why Lee is the fastest selling line 
Jelt Denim! You too will beamazed coast-to-coast. Every Lee garment is a winner! 
how this super-material stands up Don’t miss the coupen below. Mail it today! 


month after month...no matter how 
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Says : ‘Lucki Kies are 


n'my thr 


: role of Lizut. PINKERTON 
in ‘Madame Butterfly’ is the only 
part in opera where the tenor 
smokes a cigarette on the stage. 2 
I sing the aria, ‘AmoreO Grillo’, 
I smoke—and it’s always a Lucky. 
You see, I discovered long ago that 
Luckies are a light smoke—gentle 
on my throat—and my throat MEN WuHo Know ToBACCO 
is naturally my first concern. I SMOKE LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
have smoked about a.pack of 


. : Richard Crooks’ preference for L 
Luckies a day ever since 1920.”’ cae 


is borne out by the verdict of indepen- 
dent tobacco experts. ..menwho spend 
their lives buying, selling and handling 
STAR OF METROPOLITAN OPERA AND RADIO tobacco. 

Sworn records open to the public show 
that among these independent tobacco 
experts — auctioneers, buyers, ware- 
housemen, etc.— Lucky Strike has twice 
as many exclusive smokers as have all 


es-/\ ight < ymoke | oer cartes combined! 


In the impartial, honest judgment of 


+ 


ON YOUR ue - ITS TOA STED™ 


those who know tobacco best... 


it’s Luckies—2 tol 


